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PREFACE 


A large number of books on Calcutta have appeared recently. 
And an author who ventures to add to their number feels bound 
to offer some explanation. This book tries to fill in the gaps left 
by the current literatu^ on the subject. First, it is well-documen- 
ted throughout. This is an historical necessity to eliminate fic- 
tions from facts. Second, it has been made comprehensive so as 
to include various aspects of Calcutta and her people, the Cal- 
cuttans. Third, it traces the origin, growth and development of 
Calcutta and the Calcuttans in their socio-economic, polidcal, 
cultural, and literary dimensions. Fourth, an attempt is made to 
keep to the ideal of history — writing as postulated by E. H. Carr 
in his book “Great history is written precisely when the his- 
torian'''. vision of the past is illuminated by insights into the 
problems of the present”. In other words, the function of history 
is to promote a pre^ounder undei'standing of both past and pre- 
sent through the interaction between them. Finally, a prognosis 
of Calcutta’s future is attempted, since past and future are part 
of the same time-span. Interest in the past and that in the future 
are interconnected. It is a truism that records of the past are 
kept for the benefit of future generations. Here the historian not 
only asks the question ‘why?’ but also the question ‘whither?’. 

It was Herzen who said that Hegel (J 770- ’831) gave ‘the 
algebra of revolution’, while Marx 1 1818-83) otc ‘the arith- 
metic’ into Hegel’s algebraical equations, Simibily, it may be* 
said that Voltaire (1694-1778) gave ‘the algebra ot action’: 
“Your will is not free, but your actions arc ; you are free to act 
when vou have the power to act”.^ It shows no more than that 
one can do as one pleases when one has the power to perform the 
action wilted. And it was left for Robert Give (1725-74) to put 
‘the arithmetic' into Voltaire’s algebraic equations and thereby 
to demonstrate with the help of a handful of Englishmen that 
“a plan of political dominion even wider and foolhardy could in 



effect be accompKshed”.^ On December 30, 1758 Clive observed 
on the Indian situation thus : ‘‘The Moors (Mahomedans) as 
well as Gentoos (Hindus) are indolent, luxurious, ignorant and 
cowardly, beyond all conception. I am fully persuaded that after 
the battle of Placis (Plassey), I could have appropriated the 
whole country to the company and preserved it afterwords with 
case through the terror of the English Arms and their influence"’.^ 
As observed by Montesquieu (1689-1755) : ‘"An empire foun- 
ded by war has to maintain itself by war". In this context, history 
becomes, in the words of Gibbon ( 1737-94) of the Decline amt 
Fall of the Roman Empire (1776-88), ‘"little more than the re- 
gister of the crimes, follies and misfortunes of mankind’*. Marx's 
famous thesis on Feuerbach was action-orientated and it ran 
thus : “Philosophers have only interpreted the world differently, 
but the point is to change it". Of the three terms — will, piwcr 
and action (WPA) — the middle one is the most important. Marx 
himself did not make the Revolution, but Lenin (1870-1924), 
did it in Russia. To attain the goal he subverted Hegel, turned 
Marx upside down and added a new dimension to Clive's "terror" 
technique. One of Lenin’s most familiar precepts was that a 
good communist must be ready to “resort to all kinds of tricks 
and ruses, to employ illegal measures, secrctiveness and conceal- 
ment of truth". 5, All these justify Gibbon's definition of history. 

In this context one is apt to accept the definition gj\en by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus (C. 40-8 B.C. ) in his A^s Rhetorica 
•(11.2) : “History is philosophy drawn from examples". Cal- 
cutta’s history (1690-1990) is thus drawn from the examples 
sho^n by the British during the period upto 1947 and that aficr 
August 15, 1947 shown by the Indians including Calcuttans. 
And this is narrated and depicted in twelve chapters of the book 
named ‘Calcutta and Calcuttans : From Dihi to Megalopolis’. 
The first chapter depicts Calcutta in prehistory and protohistory ; 
the second narrates the founding of Calcutta ; and the third 
shows how Calcutta grew to a capita] city. Chapters IV, V 
and VI picture the English zamindar, the Collector of Calcutta 

3. Fisher, H.A.L. — A history of Europe (1965). 852. 

4. Thompson. E/Garratt, G.T — Rise and fulfilment of British rule in 
India (Reprint, 1973), 65. 

5. Lenin, V.I.— Co//ecied works (1923), vol. XVII. 145. 



and the chameleon collector. Next come chapters VII, VIII 
and IX with the police and civic arrangements, Calcutta’s judiciary 
and the Imperial city in her majesty. And the last three chapters 
— ^X, XI and XII — deal respectively with the classes and the 
masses, Calcuttans’ economic conditions and the evolution of 
the city from metropolis to megalopolis. The Epilogue dwells 
upon the ‘possibility’^^of Calcutta turning a nekropolis. The pre- 
sent situation resembles that of the Roman Empire in its decline. 
According to Gibbon the latter was due to the triumph of bar- 
barism and religion. Rome “fell before the Barbarian from 
without because of the decay through Christianity wi(hirC\ 
Voltaire considered Christianity as 'T infame”. To say that 
Calcutta may go the way of Rome sounds a bit “deterministic” 
in the sense that "the data being what thc\ arc, whatever happens, 
happens definitely and could not be different. To hold that it 
couid^ iijcans only that it would if the data were different'*.^ It 
is a ‘‘predictirm” based on the “initial conditions” being similar 
in both. But thiv* is not an “unconditional prophecy of the 
future”, because that would be what has been called ‘historicism’ 
by Popper.' This is a conditional prediction which is dependent 
on some initial conditions. However, the word ‘contingent* 
means ‘conditional*, /.e,, dependent on some conditions.*" In this 
context Fisher prescribes "only one safe rule for the historian : 
that he should recognise in the development of human destinies 
the play of the contingent and tlic unforeseen”. 

Rome had to face the barbarians coming from without^ while 
Calcutta is face to face with them arising from within, Clive Bell 
hgs characterised civilisation as consisting of primary and s».con- 
dary qualities. The first is constituted of ‘reasonableness’ and 
a ‘sen.»c of values', while the second of “a taste for truth and 
beauty, tolerance, intellectual honesty, a sense humoui;, gooa 
miuincrs, dislike of vulgarity, brutality, freedom from supersti- 
lution, a contempt for utilitarianism and philistinism — in two 
words, sweetness and light”. The barbarians are opposed to 

6. Alexander. S.W. — E?»says presented to Frnst Ca&sierer (1836), 18. 

7. Popper. K.R. — The poverty of h'isioricism (paper back edn. 1961). 

8. Hanilyn‘s Encyclopedic World Dictionary . 360. 

9. Fisher, H-A.L.*— A history uf Europe (1965) ; Preface, Jan. 1936. 

10. Bell, C— Civilisation (Penguin Reprint, 1974), 104. 



tile values of civilisation. They thrive under the protective um» 
brella of democracy. The reason is this. The Lincoln formula 
for democracy — ‘Government of the peofde by the people’ — has 
been replaced by the formula ; ‘Government of the people by an 
elite sprung from the people’." The elite becomes quickly pro- 
fessionalised. And democracy assumes a new form. In the 
words of Schumpeter, "democracy is the n:le of the politicians”. 
According to him, it is a system “in which individuals acquire 
the power to decide by means of a competitive struggle for the 
people's votc”.'^ It is a myth to say that the people constitute 
the sovereign power ; rather they constitute the area in which 
leaderships contend. The role of ordinary citizens is to provide 
others with power.''^ Thus is bom barbarism, within the politi- 
cians, of excessive “lust and greed" for power of various forms. 
The abstract becomes concrete : Barbarism becomes the Barba- 
rian. In no time the barbarians capture the politicians and re- 
cruit them to their horde. This convulses the whole system and 
reduces democracy to the rule by the barijnrians, that is, the 
power-mongers and power-brokers engaged in loot and plunder in 
the name of vox popuii. And Calcutta sounds a note of warning to 
the Calcuttans. 


ONEIL BISWAS 
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CHAPTER I 


CALCUTTA IN PREHISTORY AND 
PROTOHISTORY 


Written hKlory coninins u very patchy anJ incomplcie record 
of what mankind has accomplished in parts of the world during 
the la^t five thousand ycar^^. Archacohrgy surveys a period a 
hundred limes as long. In this enlarged field of study it docs 
disclose general trends, cumulative changes in one main direction 
and towards recognisable results. Aided by archaeology, history 
with its prelude prehistory becomes a ctmtinuaiion ui natural 
hirtory. 

— C'* dde \V'lu't happened in history (I942 l 1' 

Calcutta i'' situat^g.! in latitude 22 23 47" N. and loneitude 
88 23'34'' I',, on the east bank ot the HooghU. cx.ict!\ 
8ti.2 miles vi32.18 kikftnetres) iroiu the sea. off the Saugoi 
anchorage buo\ uptu Fort William. The ma.xirautn temperature 
during summer is 4U.3 decree C. while the minimum is 10 degre: 
C The average rainfall is 1605 mm. To get at the result of the 
archaeological investigation of Calcutta, it is nec'ssary to has ‘ 
an idea of the three terras used — Huiori^; Preh oric ; Proto- 
historic. The Historic period begins only when vriiten docu- 
ments or records of an historical character become available in 
any region. The cultures that precede the Historic period* are 
called Prehistoric. This moans that they demand our attention 
as archaeologists rather than as historians. When there is a 
growing certainty of the archaeological culture, the term Proto- 
historic becomes relevant. .And this has been used in two saises : 
(i) to describe the civilisation for which written records are 
available, though ntrt deciphered, or (ii) to describe mainly the 
cultures and periods about which ccMin inferences nia> be made 
on the basis of texts handed down orally or written at a later 
date.' How'cver. H. D. Sankalia defines these terms in relation 


1. Bridget 'R AUchin— The birth of Indian Civilisation (196St>. i7. 
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to India and Pakistan in a modified way. According to him, 
archaeology primarily means study of antiquities. These may 
fall into historical archaeology when they belong to a historical 
period ; others may belong to a period beyond the former. This 
earlier-than-history period is known as prehistory and illustrated 
by countries like Africa, Australia, even England, France and 
Germany, where there is no systematic study of oral tradition 
or literature. India is an exception to this. Here no written 
regular accounts are available till the 3rd century B.C., still it 
has a well-developed literature, namely, the Vcdic and Sutra 
going back to C. 1500 B.C. Since it was not written, it is called 
Protohistory. On the other hand, prehistory means the history 
of a region, a country, or a nation, people or race, before it took 
to writing. This is unlike ordinary history, since it is not based 
on accounts of contemporary or later writers. Hence, prehistory 
is also defined as an account oi illiterate or prelitcrate people. 
And the question is ; How is the history of such a people or 
country known ? The answer is : language, place — names and 
-Study of the people's physical features, mvincrs and custom^, 
legends and traditions, their monuments. Even a study of land- 
forms, soil and vegetation and animal* may help illustrate this 
story. Prehistoric archaeology thus deals with that period of 
time of which we have no legend, no tradition and no object, 
except stone and bone, implements and remains of animals. It 
comprises the various Stone Ages. Likewise, the Indus Valley 
or Harappa Civilisation is included under Protohistory. First, 
.their authors were not illiterate as is evident from their seals. 
Second, this civilisatiOh is one of tlie sources of the latcr-day 
Brahmanism and Hinduism. Protohistory would thus cover vari- 
ous chalcobithic cultures, contemporaries and successors of the 
Indus Civilisation.2 

I. The geological basis. 

The crust of the earth may be divided into a number of plates 
according to the theory of plate tectonics. These plates are 
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rigid and shift owing to sea-flooc spreading and subduction. It 
seems that the continental masses collected together, broke up 
and reformed several times during 4i billion years of the earth’s 
history. In the early Trias.sic Period (225 to 190 million years 
ago) most of the earth’s land formed a single continental mass, 
called Pangaea and was surrounded by one ocean named Pan- 
thalassc.^ The latest break-up occurred about 200 million years 
ago and the plates began to move in different directions. Pangaea 
split into two masses, known as Laurasia and Gondwana. The 
former broke into three — the western-most formed North America 
while the eastern-most two of the Asian-European Landmass. 
And most of the Asian mass is carried on two plates — the Eura- 
san and the East Asian. In the Jurassic Period (190 to 136 
million years ago) the Indian portion of the Gondwana masi 
'■plit off and began to move in the northern direction towards 
Asia. Th; !r.dian Gondwana is m the same plate with Austra- 
lia. However, the Indian portion swung north taster and collided 
with the East Asian and Eurasian plates in the Eocene period 
(54 to 38 million y^lirs ago). As a result the Himalayas and 
the Arakan Yoinas werc«raiscd. Tlic hdo-Australian plate is 
subducted under the East Asian plate along the Himalayan line, 
but under the .Arakan Yoma the two plates only rub against 
each other along a transform fault.’ 

In the Oligocene period (38 to 26 million years aeo). a por- 
tion of the north-eastern part of India .'rueUired and nk below 
'ca-lcvel, some time after the plate-collision. This was filled 
up o\er the next 37 million years to lorm what is called the 
Bengal Basin. Bengal — Bangladesh and West Bengal — is fortped 
on *a mass i)l sediments underlain by the old nx'ks of the Gond- 
wana Con’lnent. And the old rocks crop up on the two sides 
of the Bengal Basin — the Meghalaya plateau in the east and 
the Chhota Nagpur plateau. In between the two plateautf lies 
the narrow part of the Basin, ealled the Garo-Rajmahal gap. With 
major subduction faults in the north and a major transform fault 
in the east, the Bengal Basin and its 'djacent areas foun one 
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of the most active tectonic regions of the world.^ The Bengal 
Basin is divided into two units on the basis of tectonic features 
and the line of division is the Garo-Rajmahal gap. The Indo-* 
Gangetic plain of which the Bengal Basin is a part is composed 
of layers of sand, clay and occasional organic debris forming 
peat beds, that fill up a deep depression, called “fore deep". To 
the north of the line of division lies the ,‘fore deep’ in front of 
the Himalayas — it is due to a sag in the northern flank of the 
Peninsula which developed simultaneously with the uplift of the 
Himalayas in the Tertiary Period. The other pan of the Basin 
lying to the south of the gap and forming the Gangetic delta 
proper has been in existence since the beginning of the Mesozoie 
period and is known as a tectonic trough.** 

(a) The Bengal Basin 

The Bengal Basin has been filled up by sediments washed 
down from the highlands and especially from the Himalaya^ 
And the art of land-building process has be<jfi due to the Ganges 
and Brahmaputra rivers. E. H. PascoF and G. E. Pilgrim' 
have advanced the hypothesis of an Tnuo-Brahm or Siwalik river 
flowing westw’ard and southward to Sind on the basis of the 
Siwalik deposits (between 1 to 12 million years) in the Indo- 
Gangetic Valley. The post-Siwalik movements broke this river 
into the Indus, Ganges and Brahmaputra. The latter two re- 
versed their flow and. found a new course to the sea througli 
the Garo-Rajmahal gap. This theory^ has been recently chal- 
lenged by M. S. Krishran and N. K. Aiyengar,^ but not seriously 

5. Morgan, T.P./McIntirc. VV.G. — ‘Quarternary Geology of the Benga* 
Basin, East Pakistan and India* in Bulletin of the Society of Americ/i 
vol. 70 (1959), 319-42. 

6. Caatterjee, G.C. — ‘Geology and Groundwater resources of the Greater 
Calcutta Industrial Area, West Bengal' in Bulletin of the Ceoloftiraf 
Survey of India, Series B. Engineering Geology & groundwater, papci 
no. 21 (1964), 29. 

7. The Indobrahni* in Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society. 
vol. LXXV (1919), 138-55. 

8. ‘The Siwalik River* in Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
vol. XV (1919). 

9. ‘Did the Indobrahtn river exist ?* m Records of the Geological Society 
of India, vol. LXXV (1940), paper 6. 
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shaken. It seems that most of the Bengal Basin was formed 
in the Pliocene period (7 to 25 million years). During 1957-60 
geologists made out that the out-pouring of the basalt flowing 
on the foreland shelf of Bengal occurred probably in the Late 
Jurassic and Early Cretaceous time. The volcanic activity syn- 
chronised with that in Ae Rajmahal area of Behar and the South 
Shillong plateau of Assam, During the Late Cretaceous period 
this was followed by the slow subsidence of the Bengal shelf 
area and the marine invasion from the south-east. And argil- 
laceous and arenaceous brackish to lagoonal deposits accumu- 
lated on the West Bengal stable shelf, while in the upper Assam 
\ alley sedimentation went on under open-marine condilions. 
During the Late Cretaceous and Middle Eocene time submer- 
gence and emergence were repeated in the shelf area and the 
deeper of the stable shelf of West Bengal and Assam 

passed through marine invasion. On the other hand, in most of 
the shallow shelf reigns fresh-water sedimentation of sandstones 
and carbonaceous Aadc continued. The movements, in the 
basin-margin fault-zone iiYliated basin-wide subsidence, in\iting 
marine transgression in the Middle to Late Eocene lime. And 
the uniform deposits of nummuliiic limestone under the open- 
marine and warni conditions continued over the entire self area 
of Bengal and the south Shillong plateau.*^ 

(h) The tectonic movements 

During the Miocene period Bengal and Assam were subjected 
to tectonic movements. These caused in the north-cast — soi^th- 
wesit — trending fault zones rapid submergence of the deeper shelf 
and geosvnclinal parts of the basin. In Bengal the sea invaded 
the area to the cast of the Mcmari-Ghatal trend and deposition 
of the dominant argillaceous Miocene sediments (middle paft of 
the Bhagirathi group) took place. And on the stable Bengal 
shelf deposition under oscillatic, deltaic and shallow marine 

10. Sengupta. S— (i) ‘Geological and Geophysical studies in Western 
part of Bengal Basin, India in Bulletin of the 
American Association of Petroleum Geologists, 
vol. 50 (1966), 100M7 ; 

(ii) ‘Geology of South-Western Bengal* in If'ejr Bengal, 
ed. A. B. Chattcrjcc. Calcutta (1970). 1-6. 
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conditions continued. However, during the Late Miocene and 
early Pliocene times the sea retreated and estuarine and iluviatile 
conditions of deposition prevailed in most of West Bengal. Only 
very small-scale local marine transgression came in the wake of 
large-scale Pliocene regression in parts of Bengal. Of course, 
in early Pleistocene times shallow-marine conditions prevailed 
in the deeper parts of the Bengal Basin. And in the late Pleisto- 
cene did the sea Anally recede completely from the Basin. Then 
came erosion followed by peneplanation of the whole Tertiary 
basin area of Bengal. Finally, the older sediments were covered 
completely by a thick mantle of river-borne Holocene alluvium. 
In recent years frequent earthquakes in the orogenic belts of the 
eastern Himalayas and the Naga-Lushai Hills, however, suggest 
that movements are still continuing in the basin and folded bells 
are yet to attain equilibrium. 

By the Miocene period the Himalayas had become a mountain 
chain, though not a provenance of sedimeq^ for the South Ben- 
gal basin. Hence, the drainage to the Bengal Basin till the Mid- 
Pliocene period was from the east Aid the west. During the 
Tertiary period the south Bengal delta came into being from the 
Western side and the sediments carried by the Ajoy-Damodar 
system of rivers filled up the western margin of the Basin. The 
Chotanagpur plateau continued to rise in the Tertiar> period and 
sedimentation fcIlowKd Successive glaciations took place in the 
Pleistocene period, resulting in fluctuations of the sea level. In 
case the ice sheets melt, it would raise the sea level by 65 m and 
mqpb of Bengal would be flooded. The drop of the sea love! 
would increase the erosive powers of the streams, followecf by 
the greater rate of sedimentation. Corresponding to four glacial 
and inter-glacial epochs there are four phases of sedimentation 
in the Pleistocene depositional basin. And this is illustrated bv 
the geological sections through the Greater Calcutta region. The 
basal deposits are marked by gravel and coarse sand followed by 
medium sano, fine sand, silt and clay. 

It is necessary to remember here that it is not the volume of 
water, but the velocity of its flow that determines erosion. Tlie 
eroding power of a stream is proportional to the square of its 
velocity. In other words c ee v®, where e ^ the eroding power 
and V “ the velocity. But what is not well known is the fact 
that the capacity of a stream in transporting eroded material 
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varies as the 6th power of its velocity. Mathematically, C ^ oc v^, 
where C * ’ the transporting capacity. Thus if the velocity in- 
creases 10 times, the erosion increases 100 times, while its carry- 
ing capacity becomes a million limes. 

IL Calcutta and its subsidence 

Calcutta is a part of the Bengal Basin. It is underlain by a 
considerable thickness of predominantly alluvial material of the 
Quaternary age and overlain by a vast thickness of the Tertiary 
and probably Mesozoic sedimentation in a subsiding trough. Tlie 
subsidence in the Calcutta region may be illustrated by (i) two 
water-well borings, and (ii) four excavations as noted bclo\\ : 

(a) horii^s 

One boring was made near the River Hooghly in the vicinity 
of Calcutta from ^lay to July 1814. From the evidence ct 
rotten wood 32-5 ft, subsidence was found. ■ Tlie second bo:- 
ing.s were made in FortV/illiam during 183^-40 when 30-50 i\ 
subsidence w^as noticed from the evidence of peat and Sundri 
trees. - 

(b) Excavation^' 

There was a tank excavation in the Chow ring: : Road and 
the decayed wood furnished proof of 35 ft subsidence.* ‘ A second 
such tank excavation in Scaldah showed Sundri irees in situ and 
a* 30 ft. subsidence.'^ A third tank e.xcavation in Port Camming 
on the Matla River exhibited large trees in place (Sundri) and 
a subsidence of 10 ft.*'^ Tlie fourth excavation took place in 


11. East, E.H. — “Abstract of an account, containing the particulars of a 
boring tnailc near the River Hooghly in the vicinity of CaK utta from 
May to July 1814 inclusive, in searc. 3f a spring of pure water" in 
Asiatick Researches, vol. 12 (1818), 542-47. 

12. Smith. Ll.R. Baircd— “On the structure of the delta of the Ganges as 
exhibited by the boring operations in Fort William, AD 1836-40*’ in 
Caicutta Journal of Natural History vol. 1 (184 A), 324-43. 

13. Hunter, W.W. — A statistical account of Bengal. Vol. I : Disis, of 
24-Pgs. and Su^ larbans. London, (1875), 291. 
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King George Dock, wherein was found wood (Ceriops sp) with 
a 40 ft. subsidence.'^ 

ni. Fort William borings 

There have been 23 borings in and around Fort William during 
1804-32. The last boring in the period 4rom December 1835 
to April, 1840 reached a depth of 481 feet and the results thereof 
deser>e mention. To a depth of about 10 ft. a stratum of blue 
clay of 15 ft. in thickness w^as found. At a distance of 80 ft. 
lay a bed of peat. At a depth of 120 ft. beds of clay and 
variegated sand alternated with Kunkar, mica and small pebbles. 
At 152 ft. the quicksand became darker in colour and coarser 
in grain. At 159 ft. a stiff clay with yellow veins occurred and 
altered at 163 ft. in colour and substance. The fine sand came 
out at 170 ft. ; at 196 ft. clay impregnated with iron was passed 
through. At 221 ft. sand recurred with fragments of lime-stone 
and Kunkar and this continued upto 340>t. with pieces of 
quartz and felspar. At 350 ft. a fossil bone of a dog was ex- 
tracted. A tortoise shell w^as found af a depth of 360 ft. ; at 
372 ft. another fossil bone was disco\crcd. At 392 ft. a few 
pieces of fine coal with some fragmentary decayed wood were 
picked out of the sand. A piece of limestone was brought up 
at 400 ft. At 400-481 ft. fine ^and of a <ca-shore came out 
with fragments of primary rocks, quart?, felspcr, mica, slate, 
and limestone. 


14. Curtis. S.T. — Working plan for the foicsi,s of the Sundaibans divi<*ion. 

(1933), Calcutta, Vol I, parts 1 & 2. 7^22. 

15. (a) Mil!. H. — ‘Report of the committee appointed on the 29th March. 

’ 1935, to consider the expediency of recommending to the 
Govt, the continuance of the boring experiment', in Jimrnal of 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (JASB), Vol. 2 (1833), 367-74 : 

(b) Taylor, T.M. — ‘Note on the progress of the boring in Fort 
William', JASB, Vol, 5 (1836), 374-5 ; 

(c) Taylor, T.M. — 'Report : Progress of the boring experiment in 
Fort William’, JASB, Vol. 6 (1837), 234-7 ; 

(d) McLeod. D. — ‘Abstract Report of the proceedings of the com- 
mittee appointed to superintend the boring operations in Fort 
William, from their commencement in December, 1835 to their 
close in April, 1840\ JASB, Vol. 9 (1840), 677-87. 
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In this connection the comments of E. H. Pascoei^^ are in- 
teresting ; 

( 1 ) Marine deposits were absent. 

(2) At a depth of 30 ft. below the surface or at about 
10 ft. below mean tide level and again at 382 ft. beds 
of peat and decayed wood were found and these depo- 
sits prove the existence of ancient land surface, 

(3) Some of the wood in the upper peat beds is that of 
Sundri tree {Heritiera littoralis)^ which grows in aban- 
dance on the muddy flats of the Ganges delta ; the 
rest of it is the root of a climbing plant resembling 
Bridelia. 

(4) i\i a depth of 175-185 tt., between 300 and 325 ft, 
and again at 395-481 ft., pebbles existed ; and the 
greater pv^ of these was deri\cd from gncissic rocks, 
hut some fragments of coal and lignite came from the 
Tertiary or crdlaccous coal scams of the Garo Hills. 

(5) Bones of terrestrial mammals and flu\iaiile reptiles were 
found ; but at 380 ft. the shell fragments were of fresh- 
water species. 

Recently the deepest boring has been •made a. Akra Road, 
Ciarden Road.-’ In 1938 the boring for a tubewcll reached a 
depth of 1612 ft. The results arc interesting. From the litho- 
logical evidence it is clear that the beds drilled are all alluvium 
and their mineral assemblage suggests a recent origin. Apart 
from the occurrence of high llmcniic. Hornblende and Gamct, 
Kyanite and Tourmaline, the presence of Sillir^inite also 
noticeable. 


16. Pascoc, E.H.— munual or the Gioloi^y of India and Burma. Vol. Ill, 
1886-81^ : A.K. Bancrjccs Hon rah District Gazetteer (1972). Calcutta, 
46-7. 

17. Culson, A.L. — The geology and underground wai*-; supply of Calcutta, 
Bengal with special reference to tubcxwlls* in Memoirs of the Geologic 
ca! Survey of India, Vol. 76. paper no 1 (1940). 42. 123-6, 
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IV. The discovcfy of peat and coal 

Peat is a brownish or blackish material produced by the decay 
of vegetation. It represents the first stage in the transformation of 
vegetable matter into coal. These woody fragments are plastic 
— ^they dry easily and fall to pieces. The peat bed in Calcutta 
borings at a depth of 1835 ft. seems oIde« than the Hooghly — 
it appears to have been deposited in an extensive lake or marsh, 
since silted up and traversed by the river. The overlying clay 
of the peat bed is marked by fresh-water gastropod shells. No 
marine or brackish water fauna has been found — it is a fresh 
water deposit. It is believed that a large amount of partially 
decayed matter was brought by the river. Mild tectonism sup- 
ported further sedimentation. There was an assemblage of fossil 
pollen grains and pores found preserved and this depicts the 
Late — Quaternary vcgetational history.'* Moreover, in 1970 
there have been Metro bor'mgs, but the results thereof arc not 
interesting from the geological point of view.j^ 

The presence of coal below Calcutta is doubted. The coal 
pebbles found at a depth of 392 ft. at the Fort William borings 
during 1835-40 were supposed to have come from the Harigaon 
field in the north-w'cst comer of the Garo Hills, Meghalaya. 
They were not a lovyer or an upper Gondwana type of coal anti 
matched with the upper cretaceous and Tertiary coals of Assam 
Maybe, these were brgught by the old Indobrahm river..''' 

V. The fossil remains jinearthed 

A Jossil bone brought up from a depth of 350 ft. during th.- 
Fort William borings in 1857 was identified by James Prinsep 
with that of a dog. Some bones were discovered in the state of 
blue clay alluvium of the circular canal when dug up to a depth 
of 20*ft. Some more bones were discovered in 1813 by Lt. 3. 

18. Ghosh, A.K 'A study of Calcutta peat and associated sediments' in 
Indian Journal of power & River Valley Development. Vol. 1-1 (Fch 
1964), 14-25. 

19. Ghosh, F.K./Gupta, S.— ‘Subsoil character of Calcutta Region' in 
Proceedings of Third Symposium on application of soil mechanics A 
foundation engineering in Eastern India (1972) Calcutta. 

20. Culsoa. op. cit 25-6 : Fox. C.S.— “Cool in India” in Memo. Oeo. Sun 
India., Vol. 57, (1931), 49-50. 237-40. 
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Colvin during the excavation of a tank at Dum Dum. These could 
not be identified properly ; but it was found that they lay pretty 
close together, their interstices being filled with earth.^' The 
fossils found at a depth of 950 ft. and beyond at the Akra digging 
were found by M. R. Sahni to be “estu.Trinc'’. The genera had 
been identified to Jje Osirca and Meretrix. The position ot 
Calcutta is such that with a depression of only 30 ft. or so most 
of the Gangetic delta would be inundated and estuarine shells 
deposited thereupon. There have been frequent advances and 
retreats of such estuarine conditions in the formation of the 
Gangetic delta. The presence of peat and Kimkar beds indicate', 
this succession of alternative depression and elevation. And the 
general movement has been progressive and shows depression 
concomitantly with the deposition of alluvial matter during the 
flood.-, l,_v il:e tribu*..ry mouths of the Ganges. It is interesting 
to note that while depression was going on in the Gangetic delta, 
there was uplift ijj Peninsular India to the West and South-West 
of Calcutta.-- 

The estui.iinc conditions may be '.llustrated by the discover;, 
of an old o\stcr bed 5 or 6 ft. below the foundation of the Clbe 
Buildings, i.e. Gillander House at 8. Kctaji Subhas Road in Juh. 
1901-2 and by similar finds in the Diamond Harbour Road in 
1980. The osirca gryphoides found at Akra Road, Netaj' 
Subhas Road and Diamond Harbc.* Riiad bclu ' to the Mi( - 
cene period. Semi-fossilised bones of an antelo e or a horse 
of the sub-recent age at Jadavpur were discovered in 1980.- 
Traces of an “animal world", more than 200u years old were 
Ifound in a village of Mochpol near Barasat while an old pond was 
being Icsilted.-”' The skeletal remains of onc-borned rhinos have 
been recovered from Mecnaklanarc, Gobra. Calcutta. They point 
to the alluvial swamps of Calcutta, a thousand years ago.-”* Eleven 
bones were also t^und below' the Give Buildings. 
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VI. Cakutta as part of the Sundarbans 

(a) Sundri trees 

The Sundarbans is so called because of the existence and pre- 
dominance of Sundri (Heritiera minor) trees in it. The Sundris 
lequire frequent flooding for the growth of grass and the exposure 
of their roots to the air some hours at each tide. Owing to change 
in climatic conditions they do not grow any more in the western 
Sundarban delta of West Bengal. However, in the past Calcutta 
had Sundri trees. And this is evident from the excavation under- 
taken in some of the areas of Calcutta. Forests of submerged 
Sundris in situ have been detected at several places such as 
Curzon Park Tank (1815), Sealdah (1864). Dhakuria Lake 
(1941) and Salt Lake (1969).-^ They have been found stand- 
ing upright with their roots embedded in cla>. Besides, decayed 
Sundri trees are discovered along the Metro Railway track. 

(b) — eluting to uncertain Calcutta's uge 

A. K, Ghosh sa>s that there has been a subsidence of an 
extensive forest which once existed in this area i.e. Dhakuria 
Lake. The forest has been gradually buried underground by 
the slow and gradual silting up of the delta of the Ganges. And 
this gradual process must have taken approximately 2000 years. 
The plants are identified as Heritiera Fames Buck, commonI> 
known in Bengal as Simari, which grow in abundance in the 
muddy flats of the Gangetic delta. They are now found in the 
Khulna — ^Bagerhat forces and the Chittagong tidal tracts of 
Bangladesh as well as in the tidal forests of Burma, The rangu 
of occurrence of these trees is from 2 ft. to about 10 ft. below 
the high water mark. The occurrence of several other plants- 

25. fi) Carey, W.H. — The good old days of the honourable John Com- 

pany (2nd edn. 1905). Vol. I, 339-40 (for Curzon Park) ; 

(ii) Blandford H.F. — ‘Note on a tank section at Scaldah. Calcutta’, 
JASB, Vol. 33 (1864). 

(iii) Ghosh, A.K. — ’Submerged forests in Calcutta*. Saem v tt LuL 
ttire, Vol. 6, 668-70 (for Dhakuria Lake) ; 

(iv) Chanda, S./Mukherjee, B.B.— ’Radio Carbon dating of dcpo.sit 9 
in & around Calcuna* Science & Culture Vol. 135 (June 1969). 

26. The Statesman, May, 1976 : ‘Old Coins dug out of Tank disappear^ 
(for Maidan) ; P. T. Nair’s ’Calcutta in the 17lh century’ (1986), 11. 
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from the pcal-soil round about Calcutta with the Sundri furnishes 
us with ‘ an interesting history of the palaeo-geography of the 
city of Calcutta and its suburbs’'. 

Two deposits in and around Calcutta — (1) Sample No, T— 
730 of Bagirhat along the Diamond Harbour Road, 9 km from 
South Calcutta, taken from a depth of 5.5 metres from the sur- 
face ; (2) Sample No, T — 729 of Salt Lake, East Calcutta, taken 
from a depth of 8.5 metres from the surface — were sent in 196") 
to the Technical University, Trondheim, Norway for radio- 
carbon dating. In both the cases the bottom of the pit rangeJ 
from 22 to 25 metres from the surface. And the opinion ob- 
tained from the experts is that the first sample is dated 508^)- lb) 
years, while the second is 4930±I20 years. 

On this evidence Chanda and Mukherjec conclude : “A i\pi' 
cal swamp-type of vegetation including mangroves throve in and 
around Ccdv'itfa at ) ast 3000 years ago from today, which ver> 
much resemble the present-day vegetation (without Hcritcnci in 
the western part Perhaps, with the rise ol land as a result oi 
continued riser silting and incrcviscd population the fore>t 
since migratjd southwards giving rise to the swampy forest of the 
present day Sundarbans". 

\ II. Calcutta as a human settlement 

( a ) Pulynolo^ica! cvicU ficv 

The palynological studies- ' of the peat Trom a oth oi 12 u- 
82 ft. in Bagirhat and Salt Lake reveal a fossil polkn assemblage 

ta) ClianUa. S. — Lute Qi .aernarv vegetationa! hisioty ol fta^tcrr> 
Region' : 

(b) Chanda. S. Chatterjee. H — ‘Dispersed pollen as indicaio- o- 

Palaeoonvironmcnt in quaternary ' in of truiut' 

Pah'.eobotiiny , 608-14 '651-56 ; 

(c) Chanda, S. ' ’^tukherjee, B.B. — Scienct' ct Culture, VoK 35. 275-6, 

(d) Mukherjec, B.B. — (i) ‘Qiiaiernary pollen analysis as a p<y>sible 

indicator of prehistoric agriculture in the 
deltain p;^-! of West Bengal. Ir « in Jour- 
nal of Pih^ biology V'ol. 8 (1972). 144-51 ; 
(ii) ‘Pollen analysis of a few quaternary de- 
posits of lower Bengal Basin^ in proceed- 
ings id the Seminar on Palaopanology d 
Indian Stratigraphy (1972). 357-74. 
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of both arboreal and non-arboreal pollen types. Tlie latter com- 
prise both wild and cultivated grass of fluctuating concentrations. 
The arboreal pollen types come from vegetation of a mixed swamp 
forest consisting of Heretiera, Baufunia, Rhizotphora etc. Tlic 
non-arboreal pollen types come mainly from Gramineae (wild 
and cultivated), Gyperaceae, CaryophyUaceae etc. The exist- 
ence of the cereal type of pollen grains associated with Plantago, 
Ammania^ Tinospora etc. indicates early human settlement 
However, geological data do not warrant such a conclusion in 
the absence of macro-fossils of seeds, carbonised remains of 
foodgrains, charcoal etc. 

It is evident that the swampy condition of Calcutta 5000 ycar^. 
ago did not permit human settlement. Tlic presence of fossil 
pollens of wild grasses and possibly cultivated grasses in the peat 
beds without association of pollens or fossil remains or cultivated 
trees and human artefacts was due to the tidal condition of the 
swamp. However, the existence of lOOO-ycar old rice plants in 
the peat indicates human settlement about 1500 years ago.*’* 

(b) Numismatic evidence 

Two hoards of Gupta Coins — Kalighat (1783) and Hasnan 
(1883) — have been discovered. The first contains 200 gold 
ccins, including those, of Narasimhagupta (467-473 A.D. ), 
Kumargupta (473-474 A.D,) and others. The (Obverse of the 
Coins depicted the king^as an archer with a standard surmounted 
with the head of the bird Garuda on the right and the goddess 
Lakshmi seated on a lo^us on the reverse.*'* The second hoard 
was found at Hasnan, at a distance of 3 miles south-west of Dad- 
pur, rtooghly. It had 13 gold Gupta coins of (1) Chandraguptd 
n (380-413 A.D.) ; (2) Kumargupta I (415-455 A.D.) ; and 
others. Coins arc mostly of the archer type. Kumargupta Vs 
one Coin is of the Horseman type (obverse and goddess feeding 
a peacock on the reverse).^® 

These two hoards go to show that Calcutta came to be inhabit- 
ed from the 5th century A.D. 

28, Nair, op. Cit 17. 

29. Press Note no. 10871200) IPR/P dt Calcutta, 22 Sept. 1976 issued 
by the News Bureau, Information A Public Relations Deptt. Govt, 
of West Bengal. 
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(c) The discovery of artefacts 

In 1882 the Indian Museum discovered two basalt artefacts 
' with figures of tortoise on it. They symbolised the Karma 
A vatara of Vishnu, the second incarnation out of his ten avataras, 
others being fish, boar, lion-man, dwarf, Parashurani, Ramchan- 
dra, Krishna, Buddha and Kalki. They were discovered from 
Dhapa near Calcutta— ; 5 a place inhabited by fishermen at the time. 

Besides, a sandstone head of Vishnu of the Gupta period and 
basalt Vishnu image have been recovered from Behala and 
Barisha respectively and preserved in the Indian Museum as 
Calcutta specimens of archaeological intercst.- 

(d) The legend and tradition 

(i) Tectonics — The modern tecU)nics had its counterpart in tiie 
Indian legend relating to the formation of land and water. And this 
is dcsciiOeu D> KavirUiii ( 1 ()th centurj ) in his Digvijaya Prakasha 
thus : "During the churning of the ocean, Kurmu (the tortoise) 
too heavily presset^y the Mandara mountain on his back and 
by Atlanta (the infinite represented b\ Sbesanag. the king of 
'crpents), ga.sped out a eftep breath in i-rder to stupefy the Dait- 
\as (demons) ; and the country of ‘Kilkila’ was formed ; and it 
extended over the whole tract covered by his breath”. This 
country of ‘Kilkila’ was described as of 21 iojanas i.c. 16t) square- 
miles with the Saraswati on the We.st and Yamuna on the east. 
It contained the towns and villages of Hooglily, Bar ' eria, Bhat- 
para, Khardaha, Sialdaha, Govindapur etc.-'’ The n .nenclature 
of some places indicates that the Calcuita region was once a 
tidal swamp. Thus Sealdaha (Sialdaha) means the island o/ the 
latkals, ChakdaJta, the Circular island, Ariadaba, the island of 
the Aryar, Khardaha, the spear-shaped island and the like. 

(ii) "Samaiata " — Varahamihir (c. 6th century A.D ) designat- 
ed Lower Bengal as Samatata or tidal swamp in his hrihat 
Samhita. Now Samatata literally means "level of the sea” and it 
applies to a tidal swamp on its fmreshore. The ‘Samatata’ had been 
raised by alluvium high enough to fonr a small kingdom. Bengal 
was divided into a number of States, wnen Hien Tsang travelled 
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the country at 638 A.D. One of the States was “Samatata, com* 
prising the delta of the Ganges to the east of the present Hooghly 
river. ’’3' The Chinese traveller mentions, besides Kajangalu 
(territory round Rajmahal), four Kingdoms, namely, Pundravar- 
dhana, Kamasubarna, Samatata, and Tamralipti.^’ These divi- 
sions left an uninhabited area on the south between Tamralipti 
(Midnapur) and Samatata, which was “south of Kanirupa, 600 
miles in circuit”. East Bengal had then become populated, 
though not much above the sca-lcvcl, while Southern Bengal was 
still an uninhabitable tidal swamp.'* 

Vin. The origin of Calcutta's nomenclature 

(a) Covindapur and Sutanuti 

To Shakespeare’s query ‘What’s in a name Hobbes gives the 
answer thus : “A name is a word taken to serve for a mark, which 
may raise in our minds a thought like to some thought we hud 
before, and which, being pronounced to others, may be a s/gn t(' 
them of what thought the sjjcakcr had before Tn his mind”.-*' The 
principle of naming contains within a ‘thought’ that becomes 
manifest to others as a ‘sign’. This may be noticed in the namc< 
of Govindapur (Govindpur), Sutaluti (Sutanuti) and Kalkatah 
(Calcutta). The first tw'o arc traceable in the context of th-e 
changes in the course of the river Hooghly. The Nadia rivcr> 
began to silt up and a big ‘char’ (island) formed at Hali^ahar 
opposite to Tribeni near Satgaon. This gradually reduced the 
Jamuna to a narrow nullah. The Saraswati, the channel of 
communication between Satgaon, the great trade emporium and 
othen parts of the country also started shrinking. The castcpi 
bank of the Bhagirathi, that deepened and widened in its lower 
reaches, became fit for cultivation and residence Iwcau.sc of allu- 
vial deposits. The Bhagirathi became the new Ganges that fell 
into tlie Bay of Bengal. And the migration took place of fisher- 
men and cultivators from the upper riparian regions into thes.' 

31. Majumdar. R. C. — History of Ancient Bengal (Reprint. 1974). .36 

32. Watters, T (tr.)— On Yuan Ghwang's travels in India. (1940), II 
182-93. 

33. Ray, op. ciL 1-2, 

34. Romeo- aad JuUet, il. U. 43. 

35. Computation or logic, C. ii. $ 4. 
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new formations. Nikaris, Jalias and Pundrakshatriyas — all 
fishermen by profession, used to anchor their boats in the creeks 
adjoining the above three named villages. The ancestors of the 
Mondals of Kotalpur near Baruipur were amongst the early 
settlers in Calcutta.^*’ 

When the Saraswati at Satgong showed insipient signs of silting 
up, some people of that^lace, especially the mercantile and trad- 
ing classes felt the necessity of removing elsewhere. Thus five 
opulent merchant families — one of Setts and four of Bysacks- 
emiprated to Govindpur. Here they cleared the jungles and 
settled down. Besides, they built houses and set up the shrine 
of their tutelary deity, Govindjcc. To commemorate thi' 
name, the new settlement was called Govindpur. The deity is 
still worshipped in the 'Fhakurbari within the demesnes of Baistab 
Das Sett, east of the mint. The place where Govindpur grew up 
is the site of the present Fort William. It c.\tended from the 
Calcutta Khul (creek) to the Govindpur Nullah (Tolly's nullah) 
and covered the whole of the mitklan of the present day. It wa^ 
once the dense fore?f of Sundri trees. This jungle was inter- 
sected by numerous creej^s and water courses. The mudds 
yellow waters of the HooghK swept in with the rising tide cr 
’ ebbed with the drainage of the surrounding rain-drenched coun- 
try. And the place was haunted by wild Ixiasts and armed bands 
of robbers. The five families emigrated nearly 435 years ago 
and the first patriarchs who landed at Govindpur with their 
families are named below w’ith the nunii>cr’of genert ; ons upto 
date : 


Patfiarch’s name 

No. of generations 

• 

Name of gotras 

1. 

Makundaram Sett 

21 

Maudgalya 

2. 

Kali Das Bysack 

20 

Agnivesma , 

3. 

Siva Das Bysack 

19 

Allodri Rishi 

4. 

Barpati Bysack 

19 

Amba Rishi 

5 

Basudeva Bysack 

19 

Brahma Rishi.''" 
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The name ‘SutanutV (Chuttanutty) is derived from Suta, thread 
and nuti, a hank. It has been fancifully translated CottonpoUs,^^ 
The site is at present occupied by the northern portion of the 
town. The riverbank at this point has changed less than is the 
case lower down. So, Hatkhola is the position of the village 
and Mohunton’s ghat that of Chuttanutty Ghat, the actual spot 
on which Chamock landed with his companions. The Setts and 
Bysacks established a cloth market named Sutanuti Hat — it was 
a mart for the sale of skeins of thread and woven cloth. From this 
the village was called Sutanuti. In the earlier sanads this Suia- 
nuti hat was mentioned. 

(b) Kolkata, Kali kata 

(i) Kol and Kata — Three elements — Sutanuti, Kolkata, 

Govindpur — form the nuclei of the present metropolis of Calcutta. 
The derivation of the first and the third has been shown and the 
'thought' underlying them revealed. It is now necessary to finn 
• out how Calcutta was named. Sutanuti lay to the north and 
Govindpur to the south. In between thefu lay this land called 
Calcutta in English and Kalkatuh in Persian. The middle poi- 
tion was marked by identation in the coastline because of creeks 
and inlets. To denote this a Bengali word was used — it w.is 
named 'kol-kata'. The word 'kol' means 'shore', 'coast', while 
'kata’ denotes ‘cut- open'. The two words thus conniUe 'coast or 
shore 'cut open’ by creeks and inlets. The lexicographer, Jnanen- 
dra Mohan Das means by 'kol' what is '.silted up into a .shoal'. *' 
Jegendranath Bhattacharya derives 'Kolkata' from a combi- 
nation of ‘kol’ and ‘Itata’ thus ; “The word Kol literally means 
'la^’ (and) is asually used to denote the open ends of* the 
alluvial formations which arc formed on the sides of the rivers of 
Bengal by the dellection of their currents. The kuh, as they 
exist, are used as natural harbours. But the peninsulas surround- 
ing them are, after some years, cut through by changes in the 
course of the river. The place is then called kata kol or kol- 
kata, literally a lap cut open”.^° There arc many villages known 
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by this name, ‘kolkata’. It may be noted, however, that the name 
of the place is not derived from ‘Kbal t katta, 'since the kfuil 
was a natural canal’. The meaning of ‘khal kata' is given in the 
Dictionary thus ; “ fo dig a canal by taking cut earth",'' This 
act is 'artificial’ as contrasted with the ‘natural’ act in ‘Kolkata’. 
Hence, such an observation as thi.s is untenable so far as the 
semantics of the Bengali language is concerned ; “Since the Khal 
was a natural canal, it was called khol + kaiiu in order to distin- 
guish it from other excavated canals around". ’‘Probably the 
author has been led by the interpretation of Mrs. Blcchyndcn who 
has stated ; “The name may have originated Irom the position 
of the village on the bank ol the khal, Uud-kuita, where the creek 
or stream had cut its way in some great tU'od or had been 
cut by the villagers to drain their low-lying fields”.'- Here 
kutta' includes both the natural and artificial '■enscs. But nor- 
mally 'kata' refuses to be associated with 'khal' in its natural 
flow, un tl»e other hand, 'kolkata' is a happy combination. 

(ii) Tw o mvAs-y-There were two canals or creeks that separat- 
ed Kalkat.i from Ciovindpur and trom Sutanuti. I he three places 
extended along the rivcr*Hooghly trom Chitpur to about Cooly 
Ba/ar and the town Calcutta trom about 100 yards north ol Chve 
.Street to Babu gh.it. Since the fort (old) occupied a part of the 
ground of Calcutta, the whole settlement was named after it. 
Near the southern limit of Calcutta, there was a creek running 
fnmi Chandpalghat to B;illia-ghai near the Salt Lakes. Orme 
eallcil it “a deep miry gully ". The oiich took iti ourse before 
the Government lunise and across Dharamtoilah (Lenin Saram) 
towards Wellington Square. There was a ditch to the -south of 
Bbitakkhanah vshieh showos’ traces of the continuation of this 
creek { Kolkata). And the cieck was named the Creek Row. 
But its native name was Dinga Bhanga : this name originated in 
the wrecking at that place of a ship during the terrible cyArlone 
of 1737 that had been driven up by a storm-waxc from the 
river." Another canal went castwaid along the northern boun- 
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dary of Calcutta. Probably, this may be traced in the name, 
Jora-Sako, meaning “river-bridge” — it did not mean “double 
bridge” or 'Jugal-Setu'. Suniti Chatterjec explains this as due 
to “a Sanskritising tendency”, that tried “to give these names 
a Sanskrit look”. These are noticeable in ‘Yugal-setu’ for ‘Jora- 
Sako’, ‘Kali-Ksetra’ for ‘Kalikata’.''® There w-cre bridges over 
the southern and northern canals to c(^nncct Govindpur and 
Sutanuti with Calcutta. Kalighat and Calcutta were two distinct 
places and they exist as such even now. It is thus illogical and 
unhistorical to confuse them. 

Thus ‘Kolkata’ is derived from a combination of ‘kol’, ‘kip' 
and ‘‘kata’, ‘cut open’ — ‘t’ is transformed into ‘t’. Both arc un- 
voiced unaspirated plosive sound ; but the first is alvolo -rclrofU'x. 
while the second dental. This change of sound takes place 
because of physiological reasons. Euphony and economj efforts 
arc at the root of pronounciation. Hence, ‘kolkata’ becomes 
‘Kalikata’ in chaste Bengali in terms of the phonetic law. Under 
it ‘a’ becomes ‘o’ when followed by ‘i’ or ‘u’. So ‘kol’ k+o- 1 
= k+a-t-ufi) -»-l and kali k-arl + i. In \hc latter ‘a’ is pro- 
nounced as ‘o' because of the combina'ion of ‘a’ and ‘i’ 

(iii) The earliest reference in Bengali literature — ‘Kolkata’ doe^ 
not appear in the Bengali literature prior to the 17th ccntur\. 
The earliest reference to it is found in a manuscript of Padnut- 
vati written by Ala'ol at about 1664 A.D. and kept in the Cal- 
cutta University Library. In it the name is ‘Calghatta’. In the 
words of Dinesh Chandra Sen : “On the last page of Fadmavau 
by Alowal we find the /tame of ‘Calcutta’ written as ‘Calghatta’”.*' 
Bipr^das Piplai is said to have written his Manasamangal in 
1495 A.D. Here Kalikata and Kaligfua arc two different placb*'. 
It is said that Chand Sadagar visited the Shiva of Kalika at 
Kalighat after passing Calcutta. Bui A, K. Ray has recorded 
that the deity was originally installed at Post Bazar as Chittres- 
wari at Chitpur.^^ However, the tablet at the temple states that 
It was “founded in 1586”. There are other incongruities that 
question the v.racity of Bipradas’s statement. The manuscript 
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is of the first half of the 18th century. Hence Sukuniar Sen 
'says : “I consider the name of Kalikata a later insertion. Asutosh 
Bhattacharyya also holds the same opinion in his History of 
Mangala Kuvya (1950, at 219) namely, that Calcutta and all 
other names are later insertions. Mukundram Chakravarty’s 
Chundi Kavya (1580*85) is said to contain the names of Kali- 
ahat and Kalikata. But in a critical edition of his book by 
Akshaya Kumar Sarkar this passage is not found. Moreover, 
D. C. Sen has questioned the visit of Srimanta Sadagar'’.’** 

In this context, the first-mentioned name is ‘Calighatta’. It is 
the Persian version of ‘Kolcatta* — the version is of the colloquial 
Bengali term 'Kalkata’. The law of this change may be stated 
in the words of G, D. Bysack thus : “In urduising Bengali com- 
pound words generally, the terminal vowel of the first member 
is dropper' the medial of the second when long, is shortened, 
and the final consonant is doubled. We ha\c, therefore, from 
the Bengali 'kali-kayi’. by eliding i. shortening the medial a, and 
doubling t, the urdu form as pronounced, though in the Ain-i- 
Akhari it is .'Pclt ‘Kalkutta’.”’^ Admiral Stavorinus states in 
A voyag to the Cape of Good Hope, Batavia, Bantam, and 
Bengal with obserx'oiions on those pans, in the year 1768-1771 
(at p. 493) : “Calcutta or Coulicatta, as it is called by the Moers 
(Muslims) is the Capital of the English in Bengal”. It may 
be noticed that ‘Coulicatta’ resembles ‘Kolcatta *■<? than Cal- 
ghatta’. In Persian ‘k’ becomes aspirated and ‘c turns into 
long ‘u’ and the stress falls on the last fetter. 

(c^ 'Kalkaia' in other languuf^es 

I. Persian — Calcutta finds mention in the Persian language 
in the Bainanut or deed of transfer executed on November 10, 
lb98 (O.S.), by the junior branch of the Savarna RaiebauBhuri 
in favour of the Ea't India Company. The Persian document 
reads thus ; “Wc conjointly have sold and made a true and legal 
conveyance of the village of DHu Kalkaiah, and Sutanus’ within 
the jurisdiction of parganah Amiral, ' and village Govindpur 
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under the jurisdiction of parganah Paeqan and Kalkatali, to the 
English company”.*’* The document reveals that Calcutta was 
then a dihi (village) as well as a parganah. 

Earlier the Ain-i’-Akbari of Abul Fazlc embodied a copy of 
Raja Todur Mull’s AsUi-Jama Tumar or rent-roll compiled in 
1582. In the rent-roll Bengal was divided into 19 Sirkars and 
682 mahals or revenue-divisions. One of the Sirkars was 
Sirkar Satgaon. A small portion only, the land between the 
Hooghly and the Saraswati lay west of the Hooghly, while the 
bulk of the Sirkar comprised the district of 24-parganahs to the 
kapadak, western Nadia, south-western Murshidabad and ex- 
tended in the south to Hatiagarh below Diamond Harbour. The 
35th mahal is mentioned under the name of Kalkatta (Calcutta), 
which together with the 36th and 37th Mahals paid a land- 
revenue of Rs. 23.905.-' 

. 2. Calcutta in English 

Calcutta is first mentioned in a letter dated Dacca. June 22. 
1688 written by Charles Eyre and Roggar Braddyll to the Agent. 
Job Charnock. It reads thus : "He (the Nawab) will grant ui 
his parwanna also for building at Caleutta with ground sufficient 
for a town or two as you desire”.^’ In the second letter dated 
Dacca, July 9, 1689 to Elihu Yale the President of the Company 
at Madras, ‘Calcutta’ is mentioned twice.'* Of course Job Char- 
nock did not use ‘Calcutta’ in his corrcsptmdcnce during !68f>-R7. 
but a number of his letters show ■Chutanuttce'. However, he 
thrice used •Calcutta’ in his comments on Capi. Heath's ad\cr- 
tures*in the file dated March 22, 1689. Earlier Capt. Heati^ 
used it thrice in his account of proceedings dated Aueust, )h, 
1688.5*i 

51. Ray, op. cil. Persian at 61-2 and the Fngli^h translation by W Irvine 
at 66-7. 

52. Blochmann, H. — Contributioas to the geography and history of Bengal 
(1968), 9. 

53. Records of Fort St. George : Letters to Fort St. George for 1688. 
Public Sundries no. 3, Madras 1915, at 91. 

54. Rankin, J. T. — •Dacca Diaries* in Journal and Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (New Scries) : Vol. XVI (1920) no. 41. 
120-24. 

55. Yule, H. — The diary of William Hedges, Vol. II. 81. 79. (O.C. 
5564/5663). 
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3. The name in H indust hani and other languages 

Calcutta is the anglicised version of ‘Kolkaiah’. The Hindus- 
thanis pronounce it as ‘Kolkatta’ or ‘Kolkata’. In West Bengal 
the pronounciation is ‘Kolkatta’, ‘Kolkctta’, ‘Kolketa’ and in Ban- 
gladesh it is ‘Koilkata’, ‘Koilkatta’. while the Orivas call it ‘Koli- 
keta’.**** 

The Europeans take the English name ‘Calcutta' as their basis 
and try to produce in their language sounds similar to it. Thus 
the Germans have ‘Kalkutta', the Dutch ‘Collecatte*. and the 
French ‘Calecutta’. 

(d) Calcutta in maps 

The first authentic map of India was published by D'Anvilie 
in 1752 when the exploration ot the then unknown India 
largely in the French hands. It shows the Hooghly where 
‘Caiicolta’ (Calcutta), the Bcngala R(ivcr) and Calcutta R(iver) 
are shown. And V^alicotta' is derived from 'Kolkatta', 

Van den Broucke’s njjip is dated 1660 A.D. He was the 
Dutch Chief during 1662-64 at the Hov>ghly and could not pub- 
lish his map during his lifetime. However. Valentijn primed it 
in his account of East Indies in 1726. He described Calcutta 
thus ; ‘'Tlie ships which sail thither (to Hugh) fir^t pass by the 
English Ltxige in Collecatte 9 mile> (Dutch) lower down ours, 
and after that the French one called Chandarnagar” Valentijn^ 
accural j description of Calcutta, it is said, betra^.x \'an den 
Broucke's authorship of the map. N. K.* Bhattasali and J. M. 
Ghosh have questioned the nuthencily of the map.' ’ There is 
thus no reference to Calcutta in liie maps or charts of Englishmen 
prior to 1703. However, the early charts and topography of the 
Hooghly river have been included by Henry Yule in the^ 3rd 
volume of the Diary^ of William Hedges (Vol. III. 196-220). 

56. Chatterji. S. K. — ‘The derivation of the name Calcutta < Bengali > 
Sahitya Parishad Patrika. 45th year. T’ no. B. S. 1345. 

57. National Library of India. Calcutta— v, atalogue no. M.P. 954 An 
94; Nair’s Calcutta in the !7th cent (1986). at 335. 

58. Valentijn, Vol. V, 162; Yulc/Burnell-Hobson-Jobson (Reprint 1986). 
146. 

59. Bengal Past and Present, Jan-March. 1936 ‘old Calcutta ; J. M. 
Ghosh — Magb Raiders on Beogad (1960), 114. 
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The first Hooghly pilot George Herron drew the map of Hooghly 
probably in 1690.^"® 

(e) Kalighat v, Kalikata or Calcutta 

(i) Kali and ghat as the source — Kalighat means the landing 
place to the goddess Kali. This goddeirs was installed at the 
present place in 1809. Hence. Kalighat and Kalikata arc two 
distinct places and the latter was not derived from the former 
before Job Charnock. Nor could the former give its name to 
the latter at the time of Todar Mull. Hence, the contention of 
Bholanath Chunder is not tenable. He says : “It is in the 
corruption of Kalighat into ‘the Moslemised Kalikata' of the 
Asl-i-Jama Tumar that we must look for the derivation 
of the Anglicised Calcutta of the present day".^'’’ Similarly, un- 
tenable is the contention of D. C. Sen when he stales : “The word 
‘Calcutta’ (Kalikata) is not derived from the word ‘Kalighat' as 
the Bengalis pronounce it, but from Kul^hatta, the form by 
which the up country people used to designate it".' " The reasons 
may be given in the words of G. D. Bysack thus : “It is natural 
to suppose that the name of our city originated in Bengal, and 
not in upper India. To suppose now that the Sanskrit Kali- 
ghatta had first passed into the Bengali form Kulighata, on the 
Tantrik authority of the former name, and then from the latte: 
into Kalikata, would necessitate the shortening of the o of kali^ 
transmitting the gha of ghat into Ac, and prolonging the terminal, 
a. All this with the^ exception of the prolongation is against 
linguistic rules ; not to mention the fact that names of places, 
havmg ghata or their terminal member, have been preserv'cd hot 
only in Bengali, but also in Urdu. No Hindu will corrupt, in 
hasty utterance, much less in writing the name of a universally 
worshipped deity as kali into kali or koL The derivation of 
Calcutta, therefore, from kalighat or Kalikshetra and etc. is philo- 
logicaliy, and from a religious point of view, impossible".^ ' In 

60. Nair op. cit,, 56. 

61. Chunder. B, — Calcutta University Magazine. Vol. IV. no. I. Jan. 
1897, 175 {Keepsake, 6). 

62. Sen, D. C— Calcutta Review (1918), 68-9; Glimpses of Bengal 
life, 116. 

63. Bysack, G. D.— ‘Kalighat and Calcutta* in Keepsake, 27-8. 
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this light he rules out “the imaginary derivation of Calcutta” 
from koli-kota (fort of Kali), kali-kutte (destroying kali), kedi- 
kartri and the like. Here one must remember the caveat uttered 
by G, Oppert : “The derivation of names of Indian localities 
from Sanskrit words, as is usually done, should be discontinued, 
unless such derivations arc well-supported ’.' ' 

(ii) Kali and kata in combination — S. K. Chatterjee'^'' 
tries to derive ‘Kalikata’ from a combination of the two 
terms — kali (wet lime) and kata (kiln). According to him, 
‘Kalikata’ is a pure Bengali word. It is derived from kali 
(wet lime) for the preparation of which kata or the burning 
of snail shells is required. Just as Simnuti developed from 
the cotton-market of Soota (thread) and nooty (bundles), 
so is kalikata formed from kali and kata. This is an old theory 
decried Hv G. D. Bysack while writing in 1892 an article on 
Calcutta in the 'Visvakosha' ; “The derivation of kalikata from 
kali (lime) is an act of ready brain ; one need not pay heed 
to such rattles”.''^* This derivation is untenable for the follow- 
ing reasons. First, thqre is no record to prove that lime was 
ever prepared in Bow Bazar area. When the construction of 
buildings started in Calcutta at a later age, lime was imported 
from Sylhet (Bangladesh) or Madras. Second, the first men- 
tion of Chuna(m) Gulli occurs in Aaron Upiohn’s map of Cal- 
cutta in 1792-93. Chunam comes from the .M.dayam Chun- 
namba, while Chuna from the Sanskrit C. ma. Third, 
Churn means ‘inferior’, ‘narrow’. Hence, Chunagulli means 
a narrow lane. Consequentiv, the names — ‘CSimagulli’, ‘Chuna- 
fukur’ and ‘Chunaritolla’ — have no connection with* lime. 
Finally, history as pointed out by Garfield, has “two eyes — geo- 
graphy and chronology”. If chronology is not maintained, his- 
tory becomes eyeless and turns into anachronism, ^n the present 
context, the events of a later period like lime (kali) to indicate 
an earlier state is anachronistic, illogical, and unscientific. And 
this is unacceptable. Still it is considered “a good cp<e” by a 
recent historian, without proof of “ widespread lime industry” 
in the olden time.®® 
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(iii) A compound of ‘khaV and ‘kata ’ — ‘Khal’ comes from 
Sanskrit 'khalla' and means a ‘canal’. In Prakrita the word is 
‘khal’ and in Dravidian languages ‘kal’, meaning a small or 
narrow canal.®^ And ‘kata’ means ‘cut*. From these two words 
— ‘khal’ and ‘kata’ — Mrs. Blcchynden derives Kalikata (Cal- 
cutta) : “There seems no apparent reason ,why the name may 
not have originated from the position of the village on the bank 
of the khal, khaUkutta, where the creek or stream had cut its wav- 
in some great flood, or had been cut by the villagers to drain their 
low-lying fields’’.-'' Recently this is endorsed by Shri P.T. Nair®" 
on the following grounds. First, the village, khalkatta had been 
in existence before Chamock. Second, the tradition has it, as 
recorded by A. K. Ray in his Short history of Calcutta (p. 6. 
note) that the Clive Street ground was raised by an earthquake, 
which at the same time added depth to the khal. Finally, there 
is a difference between khal -t- katta, meaning “a canal formed 
by nature” and kata-khal or “man-made capal". But these 
arguments cannot bear scrutiny. In the first place, there is no 
record to show that ‘khal-kutta’ was the mame of the village on 
the khal. It is only Mrs. Blechyndcn’s guess-work. Secondly, 
she confuses a human act with an act of nature. Khal-kutta is 
connected only with a human act and never with a natural act 
so far as the khal is* concerned. Thirdly, A. K. Ray did not 
specifically mention the deepening of this khal, although the 
natural process of elevation and subsidence went on. More- 
over, he has talked abou; the silting-up of the eastern canals and 
rivers.^ Fourthly, the past participle kata used as an adjective 
refers only to man-made act. but not to natural act except irf 
certain rare combinations like ‘kol-kata’ i.e., lap cut open b> 
nature. Finally, it is not explained how the aspirate ‘kh’ in 
khal can become non-aspirate ’k’ when the Bengali accent falls 
on the first letter. Besides, no reason is given for the transfor- 
mation of ‘a’ into ‘o', or for the coming of ‘i’ after ‘I’. In this 
context, such a derivation seems unacceptable. 
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(iv) Kol-ko-hata as the source — G. D. Bysack has suggested “a 
theory possessing a shade of historic plausibility” as follows : 
“Calcutta was derived, in its chaste Bengali form, Kalikula and 
vulgar, Kolkata from koli-ka-hata (Hindi) and Kol-ka-hata 
(Hindi), meaning the settlement of the K<Ais or Kols".'" This 
is untenable, since thc»/(<>/ population even in 1951 was only 86 
in Calcutta. 

(v) ‘Kalkatah’ and Calcutta jrom 'Kolkata' — As explained 
already, the middle of the three villages in the Bainama was 
known to the people as 'kolkata’ i.c. lap cut open. It was the 
place of indented coast, that is, a place where the sea indents the 
coast and forms deep recesses in it. In Bengali ‘kol* and ‘kata' 
form a compound known as Bahubrihi Samasa that refers to a 
third thing, having the two characteristics, namely, kol (coast) 
and 'I ':.'” ''having a toothlike indentation).’' For the sake of 
euphony, ‘t’ becomes ‘t’. The dents made by the river Hooghly 
!irc the so-called cP*cks and canals passing through the middle 
village, that took its name from these 'Kolkata'. 'Kalkatah' 
its Persianised name, whereas ‘Calcutta' it>. .■\ngiicised name. 

(vi) Calcutta in spacc-time-continutim 

Space-time is the basis of the theory ot relativity. Its conti- 
nuum — S.T.C. — means that ‘three dimensions of soace merge in 
one diinensit*n of time'. The origin C/f Calcutta age st this back- 
ground is interesting, and this has been shown by -.meil Biswas 
in his book of poetry named 'Kali-Kali-KJlikatah' ( 1973 ) thus : 

• There must be clue to this, in ‘the square root of minus 
one' ; 1 ; 

Which can bind time with a space map. 

Time turns inti' space because of the square root of minus 
one. 

Kali and Kali bind themselves in a coir under the name of 
Calcutta. 
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This finds support from A. S. Eddington’s 'Space, Time <md Gra- 
vitation' (1921, p. 48) : 

“The mysterious factor/ — 1 seems to have the property of turn- 
ing time into space”. 

Herein is seen Hegel’s dialectic in operation : time has ad- 
vanced in thesis, anti-thesis and synthesis and become transformed 
into space. And the catalytic agent has seen/— 1. The three 
phases ha^e been marked by three rods — the rod of balance 
(1633) ; the rod of force (1661-85) ; and the royal rod (1686- 
90). In the words of the poet : 

On the Hegelian dialectic took place the foundation of 

Calcutta : 

Thesis, anti-thesis, synthesis. 

Calcutta shows three folds in sced-sapling-tree. 

On 24-August 1690 a town was founded as Calcutta. 
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The ideas are v^hat \ called the Zeiiucist. All the thinking and 
feeling in an epoch constitute the spirit of the Age ; and everv thing 
in history is the result of this. Great men have efficacy only when 
they arc the unconscious instruments of the Zvitmist. The genius 
whom posterity acclaims may not have been greater than his pre- 
decessors ; they loo had placed their stones upon the pile : but 
somehow he has the g<x>d fortune to come last, and when he places 
his stone the arch stands self-supported. Such individuals had no 
cousciousness of the general Idea they were imfoldiny , but they 
had . • insight into the requirements of the time ; they knew what 
was ripe for development. Great men. theicfore. aie not so much 
creators as midwivos ; they help time to bring forth that which 
is already in the Somb. 

— Will D.tf int : 'I hv oi Philosophy , i r>.^3). 232-33. 

There 1.S a Hegelian dialectic that connects the ditlcrent stages 
of the English advance into Bengal. And this is explained 
below ; 


L Ifegers dialectic 

^According to Hegel, pure ihougnt needs a method of^ pro- 
gression, which is an oscillation. The concept itself constitutes 
‘The abstract nn>ment‘' and at once goes over to its opposite 
and thereby dissolves itself and constitutes “the dialectic mo- 
ment'’. However, out of this affimiation, which is also denial 
— the concept of ai. object and of its opposite — arises a third 
which is the unity of these mutual dissolutions as the truth of 
both and constitutes “the speculative or positive rational 
momenr.^ 


1, Berolzheimer^ F.— The World’s Legal Philosophies (1929), 220. 
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Now, Hegel's dialectic is the consistent elaboration of Kant’s 
rationalism with a Fictean tone, that is, Fictc’s dialectic of thesis, 
anti-thesis and synthesis. Hegel's three “moments” are known 
by the triad of thesis, anti-thesis and synthesis. The Hegelian 
method is offered to us as an instrument by which the human 
mind can reach truth. This may be illustrated as follows. Some 
one may have a particular idea which is wrong. It can be shown 
to be sclf-contradictory, since there exists an opposite doctrine 
which denies and refutes it. Now the opposed doctrine can be 
shown to be faulty and self-contradictory. Therefore, a third 
doctrine may unite on a higher plane the essential features ot 
both the original doctrine and its opposite. And the process is 
called "the Hegelian Dialectic" and the combination of two 
partial doctrines and a third in which they are united is known 
as ‘‘the Triad". • 

II. The English advance as dialectic 

The advance of the English into Bengal^vllustraied the inva- 
riable law of development known as the Hegelian dialectic. 
There are four stages in it. The first ^period (1033-1660) was 
marked by commerce carried on by the English under the pro- 
tection of the Indian Government. This was a moment of neces- 
sity to break the Portuguese mvinopoly of trade and to direct 
commerce to their 'advantage. This was followed by its Ciin- 
tradiction in the second period (1661-1685) in which industiia- 
lism was opposed by militarism. The English merchaiits were 
confronted with ihrce.typcs of obstacles — (i) conflicts with the 
Musjim rules ; (ii) conflicts with interloping rivals ; and (iii) con- 
flicts amongst themselves. By the end of the second period live 
anti-thesis of the first position was reached, llic English ignored 
the promises of the Indian Government and resolved to establish 
thenftelves in Bengal by force. Then came the third period 
(1685-1690) of flux. The English wandered from one policy 
to another and from one station to another. After repealed 
trials they retu'-^ed to Bengal at the invitation of the Nabob, 
Ibrahim Khan and formed a fortified seitlen.eni at Calcutta. 


2. Joad, C.E.M. — Guide to philosophy (1948), 402-3. 
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Tills satisfied the claims of both industrialism and militarism. 
The fourth period started from 1690 and the settlement took a 
definite shape. And English trade vtras established in Bengal 
partly, through the goodwill of the inhabitant.s of the country 
and with the acquiescence oi the native government and partly 
by the powerful position the English had aeqaired. Tlicy com- 
manded the sea, they dominated the river iralfic ironi Patna to 
Saugor and behind the river they were ‘••.ifely v-itablished at 
Calcutta. 

These four stages are in a necessary concatenation. One can 
see in them respectively the sun. richts. v.ircicn, and dusein of 
English commerce in Bengal. 

111. The European trading 

(a) Jhi' Portufiuese 

European interest in India had pcr'^istcd since classical times 
for very cogent itj^sons, She had to give Europe in the form 
ol spices, te.xtiles and other products. With the fall of Rome 
direct contact was loA and the trade was carried on by the 
Muslim Arabs. It should he noted that the spice trade at the 
time was not a luxury trade. Spices were needed to preserse 
meat through the winter to combat the ta^te of decay. .And 
wme had to be ‘mulled" with apices. This trade faced two 
threats — the threats of Mongol and Turkish invr.s' n in the land 
routes and that of the sea route through Egypt, o counteract 
these were the crusading zciil against tl\p Muslim and the com- 
mercial zeal against spice monopolies that sc.it Columbus to 
JAntcrica in 1492 and VasCi; da Gtima to Calicut in 1498. He 
told the first Indians he met on the Malabar coast that he came 
to seek “Christians and spices". * Thence followed the Portu- 
guese empire in India. Vasco da Gama claimed for his master 
the sovereignty of the Indian seas and he came into conflict with 
the ruler of Calicut. The Portuguese withdrew from this port 
and established themselves at Cochin, whose ruler .c.ive them 
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help because of rivalry between him and the Zamorin. The naval 
engagement (1503) was indecisive in point of fighting, but de- 
cisive from the political view-point. The Calicut fleet was not 
a high seas navy and as such it failed to meet the Portuguese 
challenge. With Alfonso Albuquerque (1510-16) the position 
underwent a material change. He attacked and conquered Goa 
and its neighbourhood (1510) and converte.d it into an impreg- 
nable base. Their possessions in India were vaingloriously 
called the ‘ State of India”. What they did was the empire of 
Indian commerce, i.e., trade in cotton goods, pepper, coral and 
pearls. The King of Portugal proclaimed himself ‘‘the Lord of 
navigation” and liis representaiives in India denied to others the 
right of navigation on the high seas. The Portuguese thu'- 
established the sea empire.' 

In 1517 the Portuguese got permission to set up trading fac- 
tories in Chattagram (Chittagong) and Saptagram (Satgaon) 
.and in 1579-80 Akbar allowed them to establish a factory at 
Hooghly, then an insignificant village on the b.£mk of the Ganges. 
Elsewhere in Bengal they had their business in Hijii. Sripur and 
many other places in the districts of Da<3:a, Jessore, Barisal and 
Noakhali. By the end of the 16th century, Chattagram and 
Dianga and at the beginning of the 17th century, Sandweep and 
Dakshin Sahabajpur. came into their possession. However, their 
authority did not last long in Bengal, because the Christian 
missionaries and pirate* associated with their name became 
objects of terror to the Bengalees as well as to the Moghul em- 
peror. When Shah Jahan rebelled against his father .md came 
to Bengal the Portuguese helped him with their superior firearm* 
and tlic navy. Subsequently they betrayed and deserted him*. 
In course of their retreat they captured two slave-girls ol Shah 
lahan's wife, Mamtazmahal and treated them cruelly. When 
Shah $ahan became the Emperor, he appointed Oasim Khan the 
Subadar of Bengal, directed the latter to take possession of 
Hooghly, to capture all white men and women there and cither 
to convert them to Islam or on refusal to send them as slaves 
to Delhi. This the Subadar did in 1632 when he sent 400 persons 
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captured to Delhi. With this the Portuguese power and in- 
fluence came to an cnd.^ 

In this connection certain facts deserve mention. By 1530 
the Portuguese began to frequent Bengal and their ships an- 
chored in Garden Reach at Betor, the western Bank of the 
Hooghly. At the time the two great centres of trade were Chit- 
tagong in the cast and Satgaon in west — ^thc former was called 
the Great Haven or Porto Grande, while the tatter the Utile 
Haven or Porto Piqueno. The river was navigable by sea-goiny 
ships upto the Adi-Ganga known as Tolly's Nullah, which was 
then the outlet to the sea. However, beyond this it was too 
shallow for any but country boats. In Garden Reach lay the 
anchoring place for the Portuguese and at Before a mart o' 
thatched huts was erected year by year on the arrival of the ships 
from Goa and destroyed a few months later when the last boat 
had co'’U‘ T'v.n from Satgaon and her cargo shipped abroad the 
galliasses. As time went on the river opposite Satgaon began 
silting up. By ISSK^ the merchants — princes of Porto Piqueno 
were one after another forced to seek another market for their 
trade. The ca-al majority settled at Hooghly, but 4 families ol 
Bysacks and one of Setts founded the village of Govindpore on 
the east bank of the river just above its junction with the ,Adi- 
ganga. And on the north of Calcutta they opened a mart for 
the sale of cloth at a place called Suttanuttec Hat. the Cotton 
Bale Maiket. The Portuguese went higher up river and 
formed a settlement at Hooghly in response to Ai it's, invita- 
tion. By 1575 this settlement came into existence and the thanr. 
forts were built.’ 

(b) The Dutch 

I hc Sense of security which the mastery of the seas gave to 
the Portuguese was their undoing. India's trade v.as in Aeir 
hands and there was none lo question it especially as Philip II 
of Spain, the only great power in the Atlantic, had also become 
the King of Portugal. It was a naval truism at the time that 
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whoever controlled the Atlantic controlled the Indian Ocean 
also. After the defeat of the Spanish Armada in 1588, Euro- 
pean nations, especially the Dutch and the English awoke to the 
fact that the Portuguese power in the Indian Ocean could be 
challenged. The Dutch sent their first fleet of 4 ships to the 
East in 1595. Being commercial realists they went straight to 
the source of spice trade in the East Indies, established them- 
selves at Batavia and proceeded to oust the Portuguese. They 
set up a chain of posts through Ceylon and Capetown to connect 
themselves with their home base and proceeded to develop a 
great Asian network of trade. India came within their purview 
as a link in their great commercial chain. It was a source of 
textiles for sale in the West Indies in exchange for spices, where- 
as the extreme south and Ceylon were suppliers of pepper, car- 
damon and cinnamon. Malacca was captured in 1641 ; Colombo 
fell in 1654 ; and the smaller settlements on the Malabar coast 
came into Dutch hands by 1663. The Portuguese monopoly 
had thus ended.- 

It may be noted that by 1625 the Dutch had made their way 
into Bengal and in 1653 they estabtished themselves at PipH, 
Chinsurah and Baranagorc. Two other subordinate facti>rics were 
set up at Cossimbazar and Patna. Fiirrukh-Sivar reduced the 
customs duty from 3i to 2i per cent on their trading go<Kl''. 
The United East* India Company of the Netherlands was fornieil 
in 1602. The Dutch had ‘factories’ or Warehouses, but they took 
no part in politics or cultural contacts. The capital ot the Dutch 
Company was ten times more than that of the English Company 
— fi 50,000 to £- 5,40,000 — and it had the backing i>f the State. 

(c) The English 

The English formed their East India Company on the last day 
of 1600, They had the same commercial vision as the Dutch and 
they began by sailing to the same destination. But bleak recep- 
tion awaited them. The Dutch wanted monopvdy, not co-exisfcnce. 
So, as soon they got the better of the common foe, the Portu- 
guese, they became envious of the English traders. And this con- 
flict resulted in the Massacre of Amboyna in 1623, when the 
Dutch seized the English factory and executed the occupants. 


8. Panikkar, op. cit, 185 ; Spear, op. cit.. 65. 
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Thereafter the English had to be content with a minor role in the 
East Indies. It was this Dutch success that drove the English to 
concentrate on India as a second-best. It was a second-best since, 
there were no spices except in the extreme south where no mono- 
poly was possible over other Europeans or the local Indian 
rulers. Spices were small in bulk, in short supply in Europe and 
so highly profitable. Thus the first Dutch ship of ‘clove' fetched 
a profit of 2,500 per cent. Compared with this the Indian pro- 
ducts like Icxfies, saltpetre and sugar were more bulky, more 
expensive to carry and produced under more competitive con- 
ditions. Tlie margin of profit was much less. Besides, the English 
merchants faced Portuguese opposition. But they were helped by 
three factors — (i) the unpopularity of the Portuguese ; (ii) the 
waning Portuguese resources ; and (iii) the English maritime 
prow'ess. fhe English went first to Surat and applied to the 
Moghul Court for privileges. But nothing could be achieved so 
long ai tr.v Pi‘rtugucs held the sea. It was because of this that 
the efforts of Captain Hawkins between 1607-11 proved fruit- 
less. Three turning-points came subsequently in fa\our of the 
English. The first came in 1612 when the Company's ships 
defeated the Portuguese® in the swally estuary otf Surat. Tlie 
Moghuls then were willing to talk and there followed the embassy 
of Sir Tliomas Roe, a weightier person than Hawkins. Tlie turn- 
ing-point was his agreement with the Moghuls in 1618, whereby 
the CompaiiN obtained important privileges in exchange for the 
protection of the commercial and pilgrim sea t’-.. ‘ e from the 
Portuguese. And the third turning-point was the sic^ of Ormuz 
in the Persian Gulf jointly with the Persians and its capture in 
1622 from the Portuguese. From this the Company .steadily deve- 
UfJ^ed its activities. Its first headqurirlcrs from 1612 was at Surat, 
wliich was moved to Bombay in 1674 — a wedding gift of Char- 
less IPs Portuguese queen Catherine transferred to the Company.- 
On the eastern coast Captain Hippon in 1611 landed at 
Pattapoli in the Kist’'*a delta and founded a factory at Masuli- 
patam in the north. The factory nourished, but after 1624 
declined owing to the opposition and ‘four injuries’ of the Dutch. 
'Hie English were on the look-out fo t new station. In 1640 
Francis Day, a member of the Masulipatam Council procured 


9. Spear op. cit., 65-67. 
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from a Hindu raja a strip of land about 230 miles south of 
Masulipatam with permission to build a fortified factory which 
was named Fort St. George. Within a few years the town of 
Madras grew up — it consisted of the White Town or European 
settlement and of the Black Town of the Indian merchants and 
weavers. This displaced Masulipatam in 1642 as the chief settle- 
ment on the Coromandel coast. Meanwhile the English had made 
their first settlements in Orissa and Bengal. In 1633, Ralph 
Cartright established stations at Hariharpur and Balasorc. For 
many years the English maintained their hold upon these places 
with difficulty. On the one hand they had to face the assaults of 
the Portuguese and the Dutch ; on the other hand, they weie 
threatened with extinction by the malarial swamps. However, 
the English prospects showed improvement owing to the efforts 
of Gabriel Boughton, a surgeon of the Company’s ship Hopewell 
In 1640, Emperor Shah Jahan’s beloved daughter, Jahanara fell 
seriously ill. Dr. Boughton attended the princess at the emperor s 
desire at Delhi and restored her to health. For this “he obtained 
a patent, permitting him to trade. withou,f ■ paying any duties, 
throughout the emperor’s dominions”. He came to Bengal in 
1645 and lived as Court physician whh Prince Shah Suja. the 
Viceroy of Bengal, where he cured a favourite mistress of the 
Nawab. As a result, all the privileges were confirmed by the 
Nawab in gratitude : “The generous surgeon did not forget his 
former employers,* but advanced the Company’s interests, by con- 
tinuing that his privileges should be extended to them. Having 
done so, he wrote an account of his success to the factory of 
Surat, and the next y/:ar a profitable trade was opened in the 
rich provinces of Bengal”. In 1650 he obtained from his patron 
a licence for the company to trade in the province and in I6'.il 
an English factory was established at Hooghly, where the Portu- 
guese and the Dutch were already settled. Madras was far awa\ 
and'it was difficult to control the factors in Bengal. So in 1656 
the Madras Council decided to withdraw from Bengal. However, 
the arrival of new supplies and men in 1658, after CromwcU's 
Charter, ma,.e them alter their decision. In the same year all the 
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})CtiIements in Bengal and on the Coromandal Coast were made 
subordinate to Fort St. George." 

Betorc disappeared from history in the Hth century — its name 
was changed in the village of Mukwah Pannah and its foreign 
market transferred to Suttanuttee, where the Setts and Bysacks 
had been building up a European connection, especially with the 
English. The Company set up their factory at Hooghly and like 
the Portuguese used Garden Reach as an anchorage for the sea- 
going vessels. A complete list of the Bengal Councils appears in 
a despatch dated 27 February, 1658. The headquarters of the 
English merchants lay at Hooghly, where the Chief Agent got a 
monthly salary of one hundred pounds. At Chinsurah there was 
the Dutch opposition. But the organised opposition came from the 
“interlopers” who were to oust the London Company from its 
pride cf pia-i. OutsicL Hooghly a few factories at Dacca, Bala- 
sore, Cossimbazar and Patna made up the sum total of the Eng- 
lish possessions in "Bengal. But the English were oppressed by 
the Nawab Shaista Khan (16b4-77 and 1679-89). As Job 
Charnock saiu m 1678 : '‘The whole ki'igdom is lying in a very 
tiiiscrablc feeble condition, the great ones plundering and robb- 
ing the feeble".'* This was called Matsyanyava or anarchy. It 
will be .shown later how this was dealt with b\ the English. 

(d) The French 

The lirst French East India Company that succec d in estab- 
lishing permanent trade relations with India was that oi 1664. The 
C ompany owed its inception and success to the French minister 
C»lbert and Louis XIV himseU. A factory was founded at Surat 
in 1668 by Caron, a Dutchman in the French Service and another 
at Masulipatam in 1669. Pondicherry was founded in 1674 by 
Francois Martin and this became the future capita' of French 
India — it lay 85 miles south of Madriis. In Bengal a factory was 
built at Chandemagai (1690-2) on the Hooghly, 16 miles above 
Calcutta on a site given by the Nawab in 1674. The French 
C'ompany dilTcrcd from the English in ‘his that from the the 
former proposed to establish colonics, it was closely tied to the 
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State. So, its fortunes rose and fell with the career of ministers 
and turns of politics. 

(e) The land versus naval power 

It may be noted that the arrival of the Europeans in India 
created a problem, for the earlier e.xercisc of authority on the 
seas was purely coastal. In the 15th century sea power on an 
oceanic scale became a problem that gripped India. She could 
not realise the significance of what had happened and w^as able 
to put up only a local defence. Generally, the recurring fight> 
between the Moghuls and the naval powers resembled those be- 
tw'een the elephant and the whale, the one helpless against the 
other. The imperial authorities had to watch with impotent rage 
their pilgrim traffic being interfered with, the ships of their 
merchants pillaged and confiscated on the high seas. On the 
other hand, the European powers had to put up with the insolence 
of local officials, interference with their y-^de and occasional 
attacks on their factories. It is a historical truism that a naval 
power cannot maintain a land cmpir<f against a well-organ Ked 
land power and that in the absence of such a land power, the 
naval bases become the nuclei of empires. Thus for a hundred 
years the Portuguese with their naval strength ci>ukl iu>t break 
the might of the'Zamorin ; nor could the Dutch in the fidlowing 
hundred years. When the Moghul empire was still powerful, 
neither the English, nor the Hollanders, nor the French could do 
more than carry on Vlic trade. But with the weakening i>f the 
central authority, the factories which had concealed their political 
ambitions, came out in the open and stovnJ forth to sha|x: ftie 
course of history.’'^ 

IV. » The English on the war-path 

(a) The Home background 

The first British Empire was planted during 160(.) — 1660 and 
organised between 1660 and 1714. During the Middle Ages 
trade with India was by land route. After Vasco da Gama's dis- 
covery of India (1498), the Dutch and the English formed the 
East India Companies in the 17th century and built up trade. 
However, they had encounters between them. Since the massacre 


15. Panikkar, op. cit. 188-89. 
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at Ambo 5 aia (1623) the English East India Company gave up 
trading with the islands and turned to India’s mainland. A num- 
ber of ‘factories’ or overseas stations in the charge of ‘factors' 
or agents were started — ^Surat in 1612, Madras in 1639, Hooghly 
in 1650, Bombay in 1668 and Fort William (Calcutta) in 1696. 

During the 17lh century two movements were noticeable — 
colonising and trading. It was known as the old colonial system 
and marked by the following features : (i) settlements in islands 
or coasts ; (ii) consideration of colonies as outposts of the mother 
country ; (iii) supply of raw materials from the colonies to the 
mother country ; (ivj production in colonics of articles which the 
mother-country could not produce ;; (v) trade controlled b\ 
Navigation Laws ; and (vi) responsibilitv of the mother-countr> 
for the defence of the Colonies. 

1. Colon and all that 

Patriotism and economic nationalism goaded the nation-State^ 
of Europe to territorjpl aggrandizement. These European powers 
carried on their shoulders **thc white man’s burden'*, which can 
be best dcscri’^xl in the ^ords of Rudyard Kipling thus — 

Take up the \\'hitc Man's Burden — 

Send forth the best ye breed — 

Go bind your sons to e.xile 

To ser\’e your captives' need. 

And the place where the White man carries his bu m of civi- 
lising its inhabitants is called a colony. these colonies may 

originate usually in settlement:' by traders or e.xplorers of terri- 
tories unoccupied by any other independent States or in conquests 
of territories already occupied by other States. The process of 
converting an area into a colony is called colonialism. 

Tlic system is distinguished by certain features. !n the dirst 
place, there is the "economic exploitation" of the colonies. Under 
the old colonial system the colonies were not permitted to e.xport 
certain commodities to imy other country except England. Nor 
were they to produce commodities th, might harm the mother- 
country. They also could not hire the ships of any other country 
except those of England. The colonies were valued as markets. 

16. Kipling, R. — The White Man's Burden' in A choice of Kipling ^ Verse 
(ed.), T.S. Eliot, 136. 
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In the words of Chatham : “The importance of (a colony) is that 
it is double market : a market of consumption and a market of 
supply”. 

Secondly, the chief object of colonialism was promotion of 
commerce in terms of national interests. It was to increase the 
bullion stock of the home country, since the bullion was con- 
sidered to be the only real wealth. Hence, merchants were en- 
couraged to send their goods only to countries that could pay 
them in gold, not in goods. 

Finally, colonialism led to “imperialism” when the Great 
Powers succeeded in acquiring colonies or building empires. This 
process differs from that of simple conquest in this that the former 
applies where the conquered are alien in language, culture or 
race to the conquerors or where non-contiguous overseas terri- 
tory is acquired.'^ 

2. Mercantilism — The colonial activities gave rise to a new 

politico-economic doctrine called ‘mercantiliiw’ during the Stuart 
period in England. It was 'nationalism in commerce' as mani- 
fested itself in the reign of Charles 11^1660-85). A ‘mercantile’ 
theory had grown out of the more crude mediaeval ideas. It 
taught (i) that the State must be self-sufficient, (ii) that by tariffs 
and regulations it must maintain a population fit to carry arms 
and in full work, 'and (iii) that it must grow its own food, do 
its own carrying trade, and hold the balance between town and 
country, plenty and power. And the inde.x of prosperity would 
be the balance of trade, which should be measured not by pro- 
hibition on the export of precious metals, but by the total 
supdiriority of exports over imports.'*’ * 

3. The Navigation System — One of the aims of Mercantilism 
was the development of shipping so as to enable the naval might 
of the country to cope with its defence. And this was pursued 
by the enactment of a series of Navigation Acts. The earliest 
Navigation Act was passed in 1381 in the reign of Richard II. It 
required all ii.iports and exports to be carried in English ships. 
But the Act could not be enforced because of inadequate supply 
of English ships. Many other subsequent Acts were passed, but 
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they were unenforceable since the regulations were impracticable. 
The first important Navigation Act was passed in 1651 in the 
17th century. The Act ordered that goods from Asia, Africa or 
America imported into England or Ireland or the plantations 
should be carried in English or plantation ships, that is, ships of 
which the owner, the master, and the most part of the mariners 
were men of England or the colonics. Secondly, goods from 
European countries might be imported into England, Ireland or 
the colonies in English or colonial ships or in those of the country 
exporting the goods. Thirdly^ cargoes brought in English ships 
were to come direct from the country of origin or the usual port 
of shipping and were not to be transhipped at an intermediate 
port. Finally, foreign vessels were excluded from the English 
coasting trade. 

To some extent the 1651 Act was found to be unenforceable. 
The Navigation Act of 1660 was passed to plug the loopholes. 
Thus a clever defutilion of an English ship was formulated — the 
owner, master, and three-fourths of the crew were to be English, 
and in certain cases the«bhip$ should be English-built. Secondly, 
colonial exports or imports were to be carried in English or 
plantation ships and alien merchants and their agents forbidden 
to reside in English plantations. Thirdly, certain enumerated 
prvxlucts were to be exported from colonies to England, Ireland 
or another plantation, but non-enumerated comT.»^xlities might 
be sent, in English or colonial ships, to other couii 'cs. Finally, 
higher duties were to be paid on goods ^brought to England or 
Ireland in foreign ships than on those imported ir English vessels. 
>'he Act of 1660 laid down the principles that regulatetl the 
shipping of England for nearly two centuries with nuxlificalions 
made from lime to time. It may be noted, however, that com- 
merce expanded and shipping increased, inspiie of Navigation 
Acts. '9 


4. The Company trading 

During the later Middle ages Englis*' overseas trade wa> carried 
on mainly by aliens. By llie l6th cemury it had, to a consider- 
able extent, passed into the hands of English merchants. England 
took advantage of the cxploratum begun by the Mariners of 
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Other nations. English ships ventured afar and before the end 
of the Tudor period the globe had been circumnavigated by 
Englishmen. The Reformation took place in the course of the 
16th century and England renounced her allegiance to the papacy. 
Spain remained faithful to Rome : She determined as a colonising 
power to force England to obedience to Rome. English sailors 
also resolved to attack Spanish power in all parts of the world. 
In Indian oceans and elsewhere it was the English and Protestant 
in opposition to Catholic Spain. Out of their intermingling of 
adventure, exploration, piracy and religion opportunities for 
commercial intercourse arose and English merchants seized them. 
Individual traders were, however, discouraged. And from the 
16th to the 18th century commerce was carried on by great com- 
panies holding Charters of the Crown. By the terms of its Charter 
a company enjoyed a monopoly of trade between England and 
some specified part of the world. The following advantages 
were claimed for the company. First, a compapy was more care- 
ful of reputation than individuals. On the other hand, interlopers 
arrived at fortune by trickery and fraud# Orderly trade was the 
aim of the company. Second, it could obtain special privileges 
from alien rulers. Third, it was able to protect its ships frojn 
pirates. Fourth, government could regulate trade anti collect 
duties from companies more easily than from interlopers. 

The trading companies were of two distinct types — regulated 
and joint-stock, A regulated company was an association ot 
merchants having a Charter which authorised its memtxrrs Uy 
engage in a specified frade. The company drew up rules and 
negothitcd with its government and with foreign rulers. It might 
establish depots in the countries with which trade was carried on 
and secured privileges. But the company as a whole did not 
trade^ Each venture was supported by members, singly or in 
partnership. But joint-stock companies differed. In them capital 
is countributed by the members. The company carried on its 
affairs through its paid officials, while the members or share- 
hrdders received their proportion of the profits in the form of 
dividends on their shares. Unlike the members of a regulated 
company, all the shareholders were affected by the success or 
failure of every transaction in which the company was engaged. 
It is thus quite natural that the joint-stock trading companies of 
the Tudor and Stuart periods were far more open to the charge 
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of being monopolistic in character than were the regulated 
companies. 

The East India Company belonged to the second type, i.e., 
the joint-stock variety. It received its h^-st Charter on 31st Decem- 
ber, 1600. At first the existing rights of the Levant and Muscovy 
Companies were expressly safeguarded, but the limits of the 
monopoly of the new organisation were fixed as between the 
Cape of Gtxxi Hope and the Strait of Magellan. For the first few 
years the affairs of the company were conducted on the basi> 
of raising a separate joint stcxrk for each voyage with the return 
of capital to the subscribers after completion of the venture. It 
took long time to settle the accounts. In 1612 a joint-stock was 
established for a number of voyages and in 1657 a permanent 
joint stock, non-returnable, was raised. During the first centur\ 
of its 'vi<,tcnce thv' company encountered and overcame many 
difficulties such as the rivalry of the Dutch Company, the acti- 
vity of interpolers# |;»ostile criticism at home, and the establish- 
ment of a rival company in 1698, which was amalgamated with 
the original organisation **10 years later.* And this amalgamated 
company came into c.xistence under the title, “United Compan> 
of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies" (1708). The 
20 years 1660-1680 may be regarded as the golden age of the 
company while still a non-political and non-territorial trading 
body. When Queen .Anne died, the East India ‘Tompany hardi> 
ruled a fi)ot of Indian soil. However, its factor. were alrcad> 
the germs of the future presidencies — Sur^it (161^; and Bomba> 
(1668), Madras (1639) and Calcutta (16^0) The subsequent 
events like the Battle of pla>sey (1757) transformed the comp*an> > 
dominion tn India to the dominion oi India. The Court ot 
Directors decided to “stand forth as the Dcwwi*' and Warren 
Hastings was sent to Bengal as Governor “with full powers to 
make a complete reformation". He became the Governor in 
April 1772 and his designation was upgraded to Governor-Gene- 
ral in October 1774 under the Regulating .Act of 1773 passed b\ 
British Parliament. From a clerk 'r writer he had li^en to be 
the Resident at the Durbar and member of the Calcutta Council. 
Thus the East India company became a governing, trading corpora- 
tion. 


20. Ibid, 74-81. 
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(b) The company at war with the Moghul 

(i) The Indian scene — The English in Bengal had been 
oppressed by the Nawab Shaista Khan during 1664-77 and 
1679-89. The two Charters— one of October 5,1676 and the 
second of August 9,1683 — granted by Charles 11 authorised the 
Company “to create an Empire in India”. The first Charter 
empowered the Company to coin money at Bombay. This marked 
the complete sovereignty of the Crown over Bombay. The second 
Charier gave the company full power to declare and make peace 
and war with any heathen nation and to raise, arm, train and 
muster military forces and also to execute martial law for the 
defence of their forts, places and plantations against foreign in- 
vasion or domestic insurrection or rebellion. This contained a 
provision that reserved to the Crown the power of making peace 
and war “when vve shall be pleased to interpose our royal autho- 
rity therein”. This clarifies the essential rule that the acqui.si- 
fion of sovereignty by subjects of the Crowi? on behalf of the 
Crown and not in their own right. Tliese privileges were renewed 
by James II in the Charter of April 12,* 1686.-’ The terms, huer 
alia, are set forth thus : “The Company (may) demand and pro- 
cure satisfaction in a peaceable way, if it be attainable, and if not, 
the said company intend to endeavour the recovery of their 
losses and damagfes, and to procure their satisfaction by force ot 
arms ; and in time of war or actual hostility with any nation, 
they may use and exercise the Law zMartial in their ships, plan- 
tations, forts and places for defence against any foreign enemy or 
domestic insurrection, rebellion or disorder”.-* 

That a change had come over the Indian scene is graphically 
described by Gerald Aungicr, President at Surat and Governor 
of Bombay (1669-77) who wrote to the Court of Directors : “The 

State of India is much altered the times now require you 

to manage your general commerce with your sword in your 
hands”.^^ This militant attitude broke with the old traditions laid 
down by the ^Tst great Anglo-Indian Statesman, Sir Thomas Roe, 

21. Keith, A. B. — A Constitutional History of India 1600-1935 (Reprint, 
1961), JO-11. 

22. Records of Foit St. George : Dispatches from England 1686-1692, 
Madras, 1929 (para 14), 7-8. 

23. India Office Records, C.C. 4258. 
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James I’s Ambassador and the Company’s Agent at the Court 
of the Moghul Emperor, Jahangir (1605-27) for three ycar< 
(1616-19) thus: “A war and traffic are incompatible. Let this 
be received as a rule that if you will profit, seek it at sea, and in 
quiet trade ; for without controversy it is an error to alfcet garri- 
sons and land-wars in India”.^'* The advice of Gerald Aungiei 
fell on willing cars, because there were other factors affecline 
the company at the time, namely, the rebellion of Keigwin, the 
royalist commander of the garrison at Bombay (1683-4) and 
rising at St. Helena, taken from the Dutch in 1673. To meet the 
new situation the company had to employ new methods, TIv. 
Court of Committees resolved to declare war on Auranaze!' 
(1658-1707). At this time one of their dispatches contained the 
famous sentence often quoted as a prophecy of British destins 
in the East. It urged their President and Council to “c'^tabhsh 
such a polity of civil and military power and create and secure 
such a revenu ' as may be the foundation of a large well- 
grounded sure English Dominion in India for all time to 
come”.-’ • s 

This militant policy is gcnerull\ associated with Sir Josia anu 
Sir John Ciiild. The former wielded an almost autocratic in- 
fluence in the Counsels of the Company at home and he had been 
four times Governor between lo8l and 1687. His position re- 
mainctl powerful in the Court of Committees even at a later date 
(1692-4). Sir John Child was the President of Surat and Governoi 
of Bombay, that i.s, the real Chief of the Comp::; • in India from 
1682-90. The Childs were not brothers, as was sup; icd by Bruce. 
Henry Yule and others. In one of his letters to Sir Josia. Sir John 
concluded as the former‘.s "Kinsman". Modem research has«thu» 
dispelled the belief that they were rcla’ed. Secondly, it is said 
that "Sir Josia was the father of imperialism and British Empire 
in India”.-'' But this seems untenable in view of the fact that 
Gerald Aungier had earlier suggested the managemtiil of ‘‘general 
commerce with sword in hands”. Hence, he may be called the 
father-figure of the militant policy in India. Thirdly, no single 
person could be associated as the father, since many 'thers in- 
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eluding the two Kings of England — Charles II and James II — 
had been associated with this. Rather it was a collegiate leader- 
ship that was responsible for the introduction of this change. Im- 
perialism was in the air — its brooding omnipresence could be felt 
in the atmosphere. 

It was in Madras that the Companj' lirst developed what is 
called ‘imperlialism’, since it was “by far the most independent 
of the settlements, the nearest to exercise of sovereign powers”.*^ 
But the policy met with disappointment. Captain Nicholson was 
sent from England with 10 armed vessels and a force of 600 men, 
to be reinforced by 400 taken on board at Madras with instruc- 
tions to capture Chittagang, to go to war with the King of Siam 
and to capture Salsette from the Portuguese. But none of the 
aims could be realised. When the ex^x’dition arrivcil at Hooghly 
in October, 1686 hostilities broke out. After the bombardment 
of the town the English returned 27 miles down the river to 
Sutanati. The Emperor gave orders for a general attack on the 
English settlements. The factories at Patna, Cossimbazar, Masuli- 
patam, and Visagapatam were seized and B*4nbay beseiged. At 
this Captain Heath was sent out from England with reinforce- 
ments. In 1688 he took on board all tfie English in Bengal with 
the Company's goods, bombarded and burnt Balasorc and sailed 
to conquer Chittagang. He found it strongly defcntled and after a 
month of fruitless negotiations made his way to Madras where he 
arrived in March, 1689. And the result may be best summed up 
in the w'ords of Roberts thus : “And so the consequence of the 
Company's spirited war policy was the evacuation of Bengal anil 
the loss of the result of half a century's painful toil and effort ". '' 

(if) Causes <?/ discontent — A plea for war in Bengal \vas 
advocated by William Hedges, Job ChamiKk and John Child. 
Some of the grounds of discontent were : (1) Defective firmans ; 
(2) Illegal exactions ; (3) Quarrel over customs ; (4) Sale of 
dastaks ; (5) Incitement to interlopers ; (6) Cry for a fortified 
settlement ; and (7) Cossimbazar dispute.-'^ William Hedges arri- 
ved at Hooghly on July 21, 1682 as Agent. He was opposed to 
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“continual patching” with the Moghuls. To this end he discussed 
his plan of a breach with the Moghul with the President of Fort 
St. George on his return from Cossimbazar in October, 1684.^^ 
Job Charnock succeeded John Beard as Agent in April, 1686. 
Earlier he pointed out to the Company that a “resettlement after 
a breach” with the Moghul was necessary to slop the increasing 
exactions by the officers of Nawab Shaista Khan, Viceroy of 
Bengal. And the Court endorsed on August 12, 16S5 in n letter 
to the Agent and Council at Hooghly Charnock’s proposal. The 
grounds are discussed below : 

(1) Defective firmans 

By a firman of 1680 Aurang/cb required the English at Surat 
to pay customs duty (g> 31 per cent instead of 2 per cent as 
earlier paid since 1667, the extra II per cent being the Ziziya or 
poll tax, since the merchants were non-Muslims. And the firman 
read: at all other places, upon this account, let no one 

hinder or molest them for custom”."- In 1682 Rai Balchand. 
Shaista Khan’s Supgrintendent of Customs at Hooghly interpreted 
the firman to mean that it did not concern Bengal. But Sir Jadu- 
nath Sarkar has rightly ^observed that the English interpretation 
that they were not to pay duties in other places was wrong: 
"Payment of duly on the gooiis landed at Surat could by no 
means exempt from duly a different cargo that had come from 
Home or ("hina not through Sural but directly to Bengal and 
which, therefore, could not have paid any duty at Sural”. ' 

( 2 ) Jlley^al exactions 

The Moghul officials used to exact rahdari, peshkash, writer's 
fee and farmaish. Besides, the Bengal Subadars like Shaista*Khan 
and Prince Azimush-Shan opened packages of goods in inmsil 
and took away articles of their choice at hwv prices fixed by them. 
This was known as “opening and forcing goods”. Sometimes 
they sold these goixis in the ojx'n market and enriched themselves. 
This pracitcc was called Sauda-i-Khas, prince s own business' 
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Aurangzeb passed stern strictures on this. He called this Sat4da~i^ 
Kham or very crude plan.^^ 

(3) Quarrel over customs 

At Surat the Company had been paying 3 per cent customs and 
Aurangzeb reduced it to 2 per cent as is evident from his firman 
dated June 26, 1667. In 1679 poll tax was added to it, making 
it 3i per cent. According to Shah Shujas nishans of 1654 and 
1656 the English were custom-free in Bengal since 1651 in ex- 
change for Rs. 3,000. Soon the odicial began to question the 
imperial firman.^^ On a reference to the emperor an order came 
to the Company for payment of 3i per cent custom on all goods 
imported or exported. Inspite of Haji Safi Khan's order t)t 
suspension of payment for 7 months, the Company had to deposit 
the dues for 1682 and 1683 dv 3i per cent.*^ 

(4) Sale of dostaks 

The English and the Dutch were accused of selling dastaks or 
free passes to Indian merchants and the C^^mpany's servants. 
The country became filled with numerous gornustas or agents 
The Company also disapproved of the* practice.'^ The English 
factors tried to evade payment of the lawful duty. And this led 
to frequent collisions with the Moghul officials. 

(5) Incitement to interlopers 

For the first time interlopers appeared in the Bay of Bengal in 
1680 with the ship William and John coming to Balasore and there- 
after to Hooghly in December. Thomas Pitt acted as the chief 
of the interlopers. They were aided and abetted by the Company's 
servants and assisted by the Moghul officials at Hooghly and the 
Viceroy at Dacca. They could secure parwanas with payment 
of sumptuous bribes and presents. To prevent interloping the 
Company had to pay the King at home-Charles Il/James II — 
£ 10,750 during 1683 - 85.^0 
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(6) Cry for a fortified settlement 

William Hedges first suggested a fortified settlement on 31 
October, 1683.^' The Court of Committees considered this. But 
tlic charter prior to 12 April, 1686 did not empower the Company 
to wage a war with foreign powers. Hence the Company declared 
on 15 March, 1681 : “All war is so contrary to our Constitu- 
tion as well as our interest that wc cannot too often inculcate to 
you our aversion thereunto ’.^- The Court of Committees realised 
the imperative need fiir a fortified settlement in Bengal, which 
had become the Company’s mainstay for saltpetre, silk and coastal 
trade. The Company, however, could neither construct walled 
factories nor fortify its head factory at Hooghl> because of the 
Nawab Shaisla Khan’s oppt>sition. And the English factory was 
situated in the middle of the town which was the cause of fre- 
quent disputes with the inhabitants.^" The Court of Committees 
WTote on 2 July. 1684 to the Agent and C'ouncil at Hooghly 
thus : “Oar business is only trade and security, not conquest ; we 
dare not trade boldly ^ nor leave great stocks, where we have not 
the socuritN of a fort’.'^ The Court v\rote again tor securing a 
fortified settlement in Beifgal “for the honour of our King and 
for the good of our common country and posterity’’.^" The 
Moghul Government was opposed to such fortification, while 
the Company was keen on it and even prepared to risk a war with 
the Moghul on this score. 

(7) Cossimhuzar dispute 

Cossiinbazar was important for the Company because of its 
silk trade. Tlie merchants, weavers and picars were aggrieved 
at jrharnock's “taking 2 per cent of them to price their gcftxls 
favourably ; and paying of them with light money”. The 
Moorshidabad Kazi ordered the Company to pay them Rs. 43,600 
and this vva.s endorsed by the Nawab. The factor\* was seized 
and Chamock could not come out of it. while the goods could 
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neither come in nor be despatched.'*" Negotiations went on be- 
tween the Naw'ab and the Company. Ultimately the Nawab 
“forced out’’ Rs. 44, 000 from the Dacca factory to satisfy the 
picars in 1686 and this ended the dispute with weavers, picars 
and silk merchants at Cossimbazar.'^ 

(iii) The Company* s dilemma — Since the dispute between 
Chamock and the silk merchants at Cossimbazar took a turn 
for the worse in 1684, they completed the closure of the outlying 
factories in Bengal /.e., Patna, Cossimbazar, Malda and Dacca. 
However, John Beard, the Agent in Bengal and his Council signed 
an appeal on 5 January, 1685. On June 15, 1685 the factors at 
Hooghly wrote to the President at Fort St. George.* ‘ “TTie factors 
in Bengal were thus in a dilemma like Hamlet’s, to withdraw or 
not to withdraw the inland factories at Dacca, Malda. Cossim- 
bazar and Patna. They remained undecided as to whether nali\ e 
merchants would be paid their dues and the ccunpany would 
collect theirs from the merchants, because this needed the help of 
the local governor. Moreover, they could proceed to Hrogidy 
to trade therefrom without settling the accounts. 

(c) The Moghul-English clashes. 

There are many forms of imperial control. The i>ne is known 
as the “spheres of influence”. The phrase is usually applied to 
areas in which- imperial powers are granted economic privileges 
and the native States retain sovereignty and political authority. 
The European sea-powers attempted this type of control. ■ Ihe 
English in the exercise of their powers came into clashes with the 
Moghul authorities as noted below. 

(i) On the western front — Sir Josiah C hiki was at the helm 
the East India Company from 1680 to 1686. John Child acted as 
Governor of Bombay from 1682 u> 1690. John was made a 
baronet in 1685.^* Bombay has a history. By a secret marriage 
treaty with Portugal (1661) England got it as a dowry to the In- 
fanta Catherine on her marriage with Charles If. Owing to some 
difficulties placed in the way by local officials, the island could not 
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be made over to the King’s representatives until February 1665. It 
was found that the outlay on the maintenance and development 
of the new possession would make a heavy demand on the royal 
purse. So on 27 March, 1668 Charles II transferred it to the Com- 
pany in consideration of a temporary loan of 11 50,000 at 3 % 
at a quit rent of £ 10 per annum. And the actual handing over 
took place on 23 September, 1668.^^ The expense of fortifying 
Bombay was more than the revenue and the Cennpany became 
burdened with debt. This made the Company reduce the number 
of their military force and the troop of horses was disbanded with 
Keigwin, its Commandant dismissed. ■ Keigwin protested and ulti- 
?natcly had a revolt in 1683-4. He governed the Bombay Settle- 
ment until November 1682. Having obtained a promise of free 
pardon for himself and his supixaters he surrendered the island to 
Sir Tliomas Grantham on 12 Nvwember, 1684. Thereafter Sir John 
Wyhurn was despatched as Dcp\ity Govcrm»r to Bombay. But 
Sir John Chilu, the Governor found his new Deputy too indepen- 
dent and therelt>rejlried means to deprive him of his appointment. 
But VVvhurn had no? lived to experience such inoditication. 

1 . Sir John C hil^Ts actrvities 

\\ ith the appointment of Sir John Child as Gosernor of Bombay, 
the seal of the F-nglish Government was ordered to he transferred 
irom Surat to Bombay. -Ml the Conipanv’s Stores were to be kept 
in the Castle anel the ^h\ps to lay in the harbour : only a sub- 
ordinate Agent and Ccmncil were to remain at Surat. ' educed to a 
Factory. '• l*he Secret C ommittee informed Sir John f the 
hahle war in Bengal" and of tiie position ofnhe fleet of ships for the 
northern part.'^-’ Sir John was given liiC designation of ""General". 
This was explained in a letter i>f August, It*87 — this was intended 
to confer on its holder “the same preeminence and authority which 
the Dutch confer up^ni their General at Batavia"." ' Tliough the 
Island of Bombay was ceded b> the Portuguese, me adjacer.t 
Islands like Salsctte, Karaiya etc. were not transferred to Charles 
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II. The General was ordered not to pay customs at Thana and 
Karanja and if necessary to ‘‘resist force with force”.*^^ To 
enable the General to carry out the orders of the Court a Royal 
Proclamation was issued on 11 July, 1686 at the instance of the 
Company. This required all the Company’s servants and all English 
subjects who had entered into the service of the country powers 
to return to the Company's Settlements at Bombay or Madras with- 
in 6 months.^^ Sir John received the instructions of the Secret 
Committee on 26 September, 1686 at Surat. Since the Mocha and 
Basra fleet of the Moghul was then “impi^rtcd and unladen”, he 
could not take any ship, but planned seizure of the vessels at the 
commencement of hostilities in Bengal. He left Surat on 25 April, 
1687 and arrived at Bombay on 2 May, 1687. Bombay was then 
turned a Regency to uphold the President s prestige. 

The transfer of the scat of English administration from Sural 
to Bombay enraged the Moghul Governor of Surat, Mukhtear 
Khan. When boats were sent to Surat to fetch Harris and 
Annesley who had been kept there to Umk after the Company^ 
business, Mukhtear Khan ordered on 26 December, 1688 the cap- 
ture of the Surat factory, confmed tjje two care-takers * and 
“offered a large reward to any one who would take Child, dead 
or alive”. Since the General failed by negotiation to secure the 
release of the factors, he captured several native ships, besides M) 
vessels laden with provisions for the Moghul army. He showed 
arrogance towards the Admiral, the Siddee. On 14 February, 1689 
the Siddee landed at Sewri with 20 or 25 thousand men. Next 
morning the Siddee marched to Maragon, abandoned by the Eng- 
lish, leaving in haste 8 or 10 chests of treasure besides arms aiul 
ammunitions. Captain Penn was sent by the General to meet the 
Siddee, but was defeated. The Moghul Admiral occupied the 
Island from February 15, 1689 to June 22, 1690. And the General 
had to submit to a shameless peace. As a result, he sent fwi> 
envoys — George Weldon and Abraham Navarro— to the Moghul 
Court in Delhi, where they were received with their hands tied by 
a sash before them. On 27 February, 1690 the Emperor imposed 
a humiliating peace treaty. The company was asked to pay a fine 
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of <£- 1,50,000 and expel Child. By a subsequent firman^ the 
English traders were allowed to return to Bengal and to carry on 
their custom-free trade on payment of an annual tribute of 
Rs. 3,090/-oo 

2. Efject of war 

Though the Company did not fare well in the war with the 
Moghul, their gains had been outstanding. The war cost them 
4,16,000 and a loss of 8,00,000 in traffic for 4 years. 
Against this, the Company had taken prize ships to the value of 
£ 1,500,000 and out of it paid £. 16.638 as the King's share. 
Hence the net monetary gain amounted to £ 2,67, 362.'^^ Besides, 
it was a diplomatic history for the English. In the words of the 
court : “The war sufticiently vindicated our nation from the re- 
proach of cowardice and secured all our ancient privileges m 
India at the Company's excessive charge". 

(ii) On the Easterigi Front — The English had entered Bengal as a 
trading company and for the freedom and protection of ineir com- 
mercial operations they i^?lied on the good will of the country 
pow'crs. The firmans and parwanas expressive of this good will 
were regarded b> them as definite concessions of legal rights. It 
was not in their nature to forego meekly an> right they believed 
had been formerly conceded to them. Moreover, they got in 1661 
a Charter, that empowered the Company's government *‘to erect 
fortifications, to raise troops, and make war with non hristians*'. 
Because of the great increase in its Bengal investments and of the 
receipt of Aurangzeb's firman, the Company in 168? made Bengal 
independent of Madras and sent Hedges, one of the Director^, to 
be the Chief .^gent or Governor in the Bay i>f Bengal. However 
in 1682 the trade at Hooghly came to “a general stop". This situa- 
tion W'as due to the caprice of the Viceroy and the machinations 
of his underlings. In October Hedges resolved to proceed to Dacca 
and lay a complaint before Shaista KJian. Paramcsw'ar Das, the 
local revenue authority secretly despatched armed parties to seize 
the little fleet higher up the river. Durin- the journey Hcdg met 
further molestation, but ultimately rcachco Dacca, w'herc he spent 
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6 weeks in negotiations and came back with the expectation that 
he would get a firman redressing the grievances. But the expecta- 
tions proved illusions in the end. However, being elated with his 
supposed successes he began to reform the Company's service. 
This led to his dismissal on 17 July, 1684.*'’-^ 

1, The Chittason^ expectation 

The Company began to lose confidence in the firmans and 
parwanas. Earlier Hedges suggested that a quarrel with tlic 
Moghul authorities being inevitable, the Company would risk one 
year’s trade in the Bay and build a fort on the Isle of Saugor. In 
the Despatches of 21 December, 1683 they concluded that the 
seizure of a pleasant island in the Ganges would be too expensive 
and bring the Dutch to the aid of the Moghul. To meet a war in 
Bengal, a seizure of Chittagong would be helpful. And this was 
merely an academic suggestion. A few years later the C'oiiri had 
developed a military spirit and in 1686 obtaiiyd jX'rmission from 
James II to go to war with the Great Mo^ul and io e.'^labhsh 
themselves by force in his dominions# They sent out a large 
armament consisting of 10 ships of 12 to 70 guns under C'apta»n 
Nicholson. Six Companies of Infantry were also sent. Fhe Direc- 
tors ordered the tnK)ps to take possession by force if necessary, 
of the town, fort jiml territory of Chittagong and to instal Li 
Colonel Job CharntKk as Governor there.' * 

It may be noted that Shaista Khan, the Moghul N'iceroy in 
Bengal conquered Chittagong in 1666 from the Burmese King of 
Arrakan with the help of the Feringis, The company was under tiv.* 
impftission that they could WTCst Chittagong from the Moehul 
foujdar with the help of the Arrakanesc King. But the Court 
correctly undcrstocxl that Chittagong was "‘strong by nature”/ 
Chamock also knew the real p<isition and so was opposed to sen- 
ding an expedition for its capture. The Directors onlered that 
their officers should take and fortify Chittagong with 200 pieces 
of cannon and make it a scat of commerce, p-urthcr, they were 
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directed to march up to Dacca, the then capital of Bengal and 
capture it. The Secret Committee asked the Company’s President 
at Fort St. George to send Fowler, the Engineer of the Fort along 
witJi Captain Nicholson to assist him in the fortification of Chitta- 
gong. But C hittagong did not pass into the hands of the Company 
until 1760. 

2. The Hooghly affray 

A. Prelude — A part only of the allotted fleet arrived, while the 
President had been waiting for the remainder, an affray was caused 
by three soldiers on 28 October. 1686 at Hooghly and this led to 
a general engagement. In tfiis connection three antecedent circums- 
tances causing the affray may be noted. ITie first was the dispute 
at Cossimba/ar with the silk merchants, weavers and picars, which 
was engineered by Malhuradas Shah, a Gujarati Binia. Job 
CharnocL in letter dated 31 October. 1685 from 

Cossimbazar to the President that .Mathuradas had bribed the 
Governor so as ti> di^lain him there.*' Mathuradas was the chief 
broker of the East India Company at Hooghly from 16S0 till his 
deatli in 1706. t’he sec<?nd related to Haggerston’s advice to 
Abdul Gliani, the Governor of Hooghly to the effect that the Eng- 
lish should sign 6 Articles of undertaking, namely , (i) to keep all 
ships beUnv Sankrail or Great thana and bring up all goods bs 
bixits from there ; ( ii ) to appoint a ^Serrd \ akil in his court with 
powers of atti»rney to bind the English in all his -jactions : 

(iii) to employ only merchants as gornastas who wou; bring in 
all goods after payment of customs with Governor’s certificates ; 

(iv) to pay compensation tt» Indian shipping for har.ii caused^ by 
the English ; (\ ) to trade only in Company'*, ships : and (vi) to 
produce da^taks or passes issued by the native Governors for 
goods brought from inland factories. The .Agent and C oun- 
cil did not sign the Articles despite the threat of coiiraemeni.*’ 
Tlie Governor seized factory and stopped the Company's 
trade, besides denying provisions. Tlie factors procured pur- 
wanas from the Naw ab and the King's Dew an on Ai eust, 
1683 to clear the Company’s busine. But Abdul uiiani 
refused to sec them. At last the factors patched up their differences 
with Abdul Ghani in Novcmlicr, 1685 and resumed their trading 
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operations.®*^ Thomas Haggerston mentioned above had been in 
the private employment of Sir John Child and absconded with 
Rs. 50,000 worth of gold and pearls entrusted to him for their 
safe conveyance to Surat. And the Moghul officials had been 
harbouring him so as to prevent the English from bringing him to 
justice. The third category consisted of a couple of incidents — (1) 
the disrespect shown to the Moghul flag at Balasore in a riot in 
December, 1684, and (2) the accidentid murder of a man and a 
boy at Hooghly during the reception given to President Gyfford on 
August 29, 1684. The first was hushed up by Shaista Khan on 
receipt of the Agent of Hooghly s petition with a present."® On 10 
April, 1685 one of the peons of the Kotwal’s (chief of City Police) 
watch and ward was murdered and some others wounded and the 
dead body carried to the foujdar. After inquest the joujdar pinned 
the responsibility on the English company. However, the factors 
accommodated the Balasore issue upon the best term with great 
charge to the company.'' 

B. Actual enscigcfncnt 

Job Charnock joined at Hooghly in April 1686 as the Agent of 
the Company after escapting from Cossimbazar where he had 
been detained. On learning the despatch of an expeditionary force 
by the Court of Directors, he became determined to take revenge 
on the Moghul. To this end he started preparations. ITie fleet for 
the Chittagong expedition arrived. One Beaufort was left behind 
at Balasore bccau.se she had been leaky. And Job CTiarnock sent 
his chief pilot to bring her to Hijili for careening. I'hc troops 
frofh the ships were sent up the river in small vessels and quar- 
tered, some at Hooghly, some at Chandernagar. -' Abdul Ghani 
denied the English trade and victuals in the bazar. And the Nawab 
had ordered concentration of three thousand foot and three 
hundred horse at Hooghly to guard the town.'^ 

The English soldiers were out on October 28. 1686, in the bazar 
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in the morning when they were denied victuals and in addition 
beaten, cut and carried as prisoners bound, to the iouzdar. On 
receipt of the news, Chamock asked Captain Leslie, the comman- 
der to bring in the bodies, dead or alive The iouzdar also met 
the threat with a body of horse and foot soldiers. In the resulting 
affray Capt. Leslie put the Governor’s troops to fight. The 
Governor’s troops set fire to the thatched houses of the town, near 
the English factory to prevent the exit of the English. The fire 
consumed the Company's old factory containing slock of saltpetre 
and private person’s goods. Chamock called up the troops sta- 
tioned at Chandernagar and asked Captain Richardson to attack 
the battery. Capt. Robert .^rbuthnot assaulted the battery and the 
Governor fled. The English troops reduced Hooghly to shambles 
by buriiing 500 houses and committing indiscriminate plunder. A 
truce i.erecd to on 30 October at 2 o’clock — the Governor 
was to take off all restraints on the Company's trade and to sup- 
ply the English with victuals, servants and labourers. Chamock 
seized a big ship of Shaisia Khan and ordered Capt. Nicholson 
to take 3 or T more Moghul .ships at Balasore and stop all native 
chipping there. During the truce period Chamock was preparing 
for withdrawal.* In retaliation the Patna factory was seized and 
the chief at Dacca detained. 

C’. Ne^oltations and the result 

The Nawab sent three Commissioners — Bohiir ^ ull. Mallick 
Barcoordar and Meir Facea— to Hooghiv to redress the English 
Company’s grievances. After the skirmish Charlock and other 
•Englishmen had been staying in the Beaufort and other gre^Tt ships 
with the Company’s gotxls. Chamock left Hooghly on 20 Decem- 
ber, 1686 for Hijih and on the way reached ‘Chutanuttcc' where 
he halted to celebrate the Christmas and sent down the Beaufort 
for careening at Hiiili. * Chamock in his negotiations with the 
Commissioners claimed Rs. 64.75,000 for damages suffered by the 
Company. The brcak-ilown of the amount was as follows : ( 1) the 
amount extorted by Balchand from ’ incent at Cossi .^azar- - 
Rs. 14,000 ; (2) the amount plundered by Saif Khan from the 
Patna factury— Rs. 8(),(K)0/- ; (3) the loss suffered owing to deten- 
tion of Job Chamock at Cossimb.i/ar with silk — Rs. 4,00,000 ; 
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(4) the reparation for shielding Haggcrston from justice— 
Rs. 45,000 ; (5) the reimbursement of the amount forced out from 
the Dacca factory for payment to the picars — Rs. 44,000 ; (6) the 
amount extorted from the merchants at Hooghly — Rs. 12,000 ; 
(7) the reparation for demolishing and plundering the Malda 
factory — Rs. 1,50,000 ; (8) the demurrage for 3 years’ shipping — 
Rs. 20,00,000 ; (9) tlie debts owed by the natives in Bengal — 
Rs. 8,00,000; (10) the amount extorted by way of presents — 
Rs, 2,00,000; (11) the compensation for besieging the Hooghly 
factory and on account of the death of Agent Beard and 4 men — 
Rs. 3,00,000 ; (12) the loss incurred owing to the burning of the 
old factory and of the goods in it in the skirmish at Hooghly on 
28 October, 1686 — Rs. 3,00,000; (13) the charges on account 
of war preparation in England for 1000 men and 20 ships — 
Rs. 20,00,000 ; and (14) the capital investment in factory buildings 
in Bengal — Rs. 1,30,000. Besides, Charnock wanted to conclude 
a treaty of 12 articles relating to grant of certaii^ privileges. ’ The 
three Commissioners signed the draft on 11 Jatiuary 16S7 on be- 
half of the Nawab and sent it for ShaLs^a Khan's confirmation. 
Charnock remained at Sutanati from 23 December, 1686 till 9 
February, 1687. The .Nawab got enraged and returned the articles 
unsigned in the second ^^eek of Februarv, 1687. He threatcncil 
the English for making such demands and asked the Governors to 
drive out the English from Bengal ''never more to trade thcrciiT’ ' 

3. The showdown at Hifili 

The Governor, Shaista*Khan sent his General Abdul Samad v^ith 
a forco of 200 horse to Hooghly in tfic second week of February. 
1687 contrary to the Laws of Nations. So Charnock had no alter- 
native but to tight the Moghul. He left Sutanati on the 9th and on 
his way down to Hijili burned the Moghul salt godowms at Matia- 
bruz and on the 1 1th assaulted the fort at Great Tannii (Muckwa 
Tanna). Capt, Nicholson was sent with one-half of the fleet and 
force to lake possession of the island of Hijili. C harnock with the 
rest arrived at Hijili on 27 February, 1787. By that time it had 
already surrendered to Capl. Nicholstm and Malik Oasim the 
Commander deserted the fort, CharniKk made arrangement for 
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the protection of Hijili. TJie fort stood 3 miles away from the 
main landing staged'*. It was an island in Conlai subdivision in 
Midnapore district and notorious for its pestilential air and blackish 
water. A great many men died daily. Ahwlul Samad found it the 
most opportune moment to commence his e pe rations. He landed 
on the island on the 28th May with 700 cavalry and 200 gunmen 
and captured a small battery opposite to the .Moghul fortification. 
Tliey killed Lt. Richard Francis and took hi'* wife and child as 
prisoners. ChamcKk held on the ground Ic^r 4 da\s against the 
Moghul forces with his garrision of 100 lighting men. He was in 
a perilous position, when a timely relief came on June 1. in the 
form of 70 seamen in Capt. Denham's ship. Abdul samad wa^ 
Camouflaged with a novel stratagem, that is. by a show of cons- 
tant supph of fresh recruits from European shipping. Charnock 
dropped it’ hW soldiers out of the fort by tme and two at a time 
under battery to the water side and thercatter drew them up all 
together in arms, liiarched them up to the fort with drum-beating 
and trumpet-sinmding. Tbis led the encmv to sue for peace on 
4 June, 1787 On the 5lh a cessation of arms wiis declared at 
12 o'clock. According to the peace agreement the fortifications at 
Hijili were delivered to the Moghul General on 1 1 June and 
C'harnoek marched with half the fleet to L'luheria and Little Thana 
He spent 3 months at l'luheria in cxpectaluni of the Nawab'-^ 
pLirwanu in confirmation of the articles agreed upon with Abdul 
Samad. Ibe first iHinvtifia being impenect. a secoi came and 
C'harmKk decided ‘To go up to Chutanultee"." ■ 

4. liiilasore \mkcd 

To tcrr(*risc tlio Mochul forces Job Chat nock I'lclercd Captain' 
Brontwcl’. ami Ihoinas M.irch on 8 1-cbruary 1687 to sack Bala- 
sore. An assault was made on 14 Mouhiil sliip'. The booty was 
much more. One of the ships had potKls wi^rth Rs. _.00.0(H). In 
one night the Fnglisti became masters of the old town and poii 
of Bala.sore. Next day the war was carried into the new tow^t ol 
Balasorc. The English soldiers killed all sorts of people th t came 
in Uicir way and plundered lacks of rup :s. Fite engagement con- 
tinued for ft days and 6 nights at Balasorc tmd the Company s 
factory at Balasorc was demolished after the departure of the 
English soldiers. Two Muslim ships— one of Shaista Khan and 
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the other of Prince Azam — were made a prize of by Capt. Brom- 
weU on the Balasore Road. They were brought to Hijili, Chamock 
became displeased with the book of Admiralty kept by the Judge, 
Capt. John Nicholson on account of prize goods."** 

5. Charnock's one^year stay at Sutanati 

The Bengal Governor, Shaista Khan's second parwana had per- 
mitted the English Company to go up to Sutanati and Job 
Chamock, the Company's Agent took steps accordingly in Septem- 
ber, 1687. Soldiers were retained. Moreover, the President was 
asked to send ammunition and 100 swords. A good number of 
Portuguese soldiers were brought from Fort St. George lor the 
protection of Sutanati. The Company’s trade was in a low profile. 
The President agreed with Chamock that there might be “con- 
veniences at Chuttanattee or thereabouts but to think of building a 
factory before (they) were firmly settled would be very hazardous”. 
Hence, it was considered necessary to refer the nialtcr to the Com- 
pany’s consideration, Chamock remained at Sfitanati till 8 Novem- 
ber, 1688 when he was forced to leav^^thc place with bag and 
baggage under orders of Captain Heath 

6. Captain Heath's adventures 

Charnock’s plan of reorganizing the trade in Bengal and of 
making a firm settlement at Sutanati sulTered a setback because of 
the arrival of Captain William Heath on September 2(1, 1 788 — he 
was armed with an extra-ordinary commission fnmi the Court of 
Directors that superseded the old Agent. The thing was that they 
werejn the dark about the clash at Hooghly, the sacking of Bala- 
sore, the showdown at Hijili, the Sutanati settlement and tltc like. 
However, the Court of Directors made it clear that Chittagong 
expedition was to be postponed if its purpose could be achieved 
by other means."'^ llie Captain was asked by the President and 
Council at Fort St. George to take the advice of the Agent and 
Council at Sutanati in all cascs.^* The Nawab's emissary sent 
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Kolak Beg in advance to Agent Charnock on November 8, and 
the latter reached Baranager. But Capt. Heath had not the 
patience to await the Moghul ofliciars arrival. So he left at 9 A.M. 
Sutanati for Balasorc with Charnock and 1 1 vessels.^' 

The Governor of Balasorc had detained the goods of the Com- 
pany and of private persons at the port, i'hc news of the arrival of 
a fleet alarmed him ; so he placed the Company's factors — Henry 
Stanley and John Haynes — at Balasorc under house arrest. Capt 
Heath sent two messengers to the Governor for communicatii>n 
of his demand for the C'ompan>\s men and goc^ds ashore. C harnock 
advised that it would he Ixitlcr to wad for the parwuna u> come 
from Dacca, but Capt. Heath was m a hurry and landed his 
troops at the Point of Sand, llie old Balasorc port wa-^ taken and 
the Governor had deserted the town, carrying all Engli.shmcn 
ashore. Capt. Heath faileil to secure the release of HngliNhmcn. 
The old Balasorc was denudished on 21 December. Fhe English 
soldiers plundered the Mogluil and Forliiguesc houses and killed 
some innixrent people. 'I’hc fleet then sailed for Chittagong on 
December 23. A cTmsultalion was held on Januarv 21. K>88 and 
it was held that the town v^as v^cli-pridectcd and could not be 
maintained even if taken. Despite the acl^iec (’‘f Charnock to wail 
and see, Capt, Heath sailed for Arrakan on January 27 and 
arrived there on the 31st. Die partv was there for 28 da\s. The 
fleet departed from the Arrakan Port on 16 f\'bruary and sailed 
for Madras, (^tpt. Heath’s adventure priwed a failure."^ It may 
be summed up in the w'v>rds of Job Cha:nv>ek thus . ipi. Heatn 
tripping from port tt> port without etlecting anything, lu a not onl\ 
rendered our Nation ridiculous, but hath unhinged all treaties. b> 
which means the trade of Bcneai will be verv diflicull to b;^ever 
regained'’.*'’ 

’V". Chunun k U)Nn(Is CitUutiJ 

(a) Background 

lltc Company's Agent Job Charnock ami other servants arrived 
at Fort St. George on March 3, 16v^9 after Capt. Heath futile 
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expedition to Chittagong. Meanwhile Nawab Bahadur Khan had 
complained on September 1, 1688 to President Eilihu Yale about 
Chamock s “irregular proceedings*’ at Hooghly, He wanted from 
the President some “discreet persons” to negotiate a settlement. 
Two of the Company’s factors — Charles Eyre and Roger 
Braddyll — had been in Dacca since June 1688 for conducting 
negotiations with the Nawab. So Yale did not send any other 
person. Bahadur Khan was hardened against the English by 
Chamock’s withdrawal from Calcutta on November 8, Capt. 
Heath’s sack of Balasorc, his chicanery at Chittagong and un- 
friendly negotiations with the Arrakanese Raja.^^ Bahadur Khan 
was recalled in April, 1689 and Ibrahim Khan the Nawab of Patna 
appointed in his place. Meanwhile Ibrahim sent for Charles King, 
a sergeant in the Company’s service at Patna and came to know 
why the English had left Bengal. Ibrahim reached Dacca by 1st 
July. He set all Englishmen free from the prisv)n. He took steps 
on his own intiaiive to resettle the English trade and issued a 
parwana on 2nd July and it assured the Comp^any of a “trade up- 
on former privileges and to assist in the rect^^ery of debts”." ’ The 
Emperor was enraged by the war-mongg^ring of Sir John Child and 
he ordered to e.xtirpale the infidels from his dominions. How- 
ever, Ibrahim Khan extended his clemency to all English men.^'- 
At a consultation held on February 17, 1690 at Fort St. George 
and attended by Charnock and his Council it was decided to send 
a “Europe ship and two or three country vessels”. I he Madu- 
pallam was ordered to go to Bengal along with the Princess of 
Denmark. However, the Princess s departure for Bengal was de- 
layed till the receipt <5f the Emperor’s firman. Again a consulta- 
tion#was held over this at Fort St. George on “Tuesday, primo July, 
1690” with Capt. Haddock at the mount. President Eilihu Yale. 
Job Chamock, John Cheney, William Fraser, Tliomas Wavcll, 
Thomas Gray and William Hatscll were the other members. Yale, 
Fraser and Gray were opposed to sending down the Agent and 
Council to Bengal, whereas Chamock, Cheney, Wavcll and 
Hatsell favoured the proposal. It was accordingly resolved to des- 
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patch the Princess of Denmark with Agent Charnock and his 
Council to Bengal and the resettlement of Bengal was notified to 
all so as to enable them to proceed to Sutanati/^ 

It may be noted that President Yale, Fraser and Gray were 
opposed to sending down Agent Charnock and his Council to 
Bengal in the absence of the Emperor's firman and the Company^ 
specific orders. On the other hand Charnock had 35 years’ ex- 
perience in the oriental mode of thinking, took the bold step of 
returning to Bengal and rightly lx,*came the founder of Calcutta. 
It has been rightly observed ; “If Job Charnock was the father of 
Calcutta, Ibrahim Khan certainly was its godfather. Preparations 
were made for the return to Bengal from July 1 to 14. C.harnock 
and his Crouncil took 1000 pagc)das on July 7. He decided to board 
the Princess on July I5.1t.90. llieir departure in the Princess 
accompanied by Mndapallani on the e\ening of July 18,1690 was 
announccc* vvith a salute of guns Aurang/eb‘s firman ot April 23. 
Ib9() to Ibrahim Khan ran thus • ‘it has been the good fortune 
ot the English to repent them of all their irregular past proceedings 
and they have petftioned ft>r their h\es and a pardon for their 
faults, which out of my 4 '\tra-t^rdinary favour towards them, have 
(been) accordingly granted. Therefore upon receipt of my 
phyrmand you must nox create them any further trouble, but let 
them trade freely in your go\ ernment as formerly, and this order 
I expect you sec strictly obsersed.'' E\re and Braddyll also wrote 
Xo President Yale on May 28 and June 2, 16*^0 “of the Nabob’s 
pressing invitali<Mi for our return and seillcmcnt in B.ngal. . .the 
Nabob being well satisfied of the King's reconciliation with 
C harnock and his Council changed liie at Balasore on 

July 28, for the Ketch Madapallam and arrived at Sutandti on 
August 24, 1690 ' 

(b) A life sketch of Job Charnock 

A briet life sketch of Job Charnock is attempted below . 

(i) Parentaije and education— ThiC C harnocks were of a Lanca- 
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shire family. Tliey assumed the local name of their dwelling 
places in Leyland Hundred and gave the villages the epithets of 
Chamock Richard, Heath Chamock and Chamock Gagard as 
mentioned in the 13th century. A branch of the Chamock Family 
settled in London, and another at Hullcott, Bedfordshire in the 
16th century. Richard Chamock. the father of Job Chanicxrk was 
a London citizen. He left a Will drawn up on April 2, 1663. 
giving £ 20 and £ 600 to his sons, Stephen and Job.**-' Stephen 
got the probate on June 2, 1665 and jxiwer was reserved to issue 
the same tv Job, the other executor on his return to England. 
Chamock’s death occurred on January 10, 1693. But his dale of 
birth is not known. Sir R. C. Temple states that Stephen (Job’s 
elder brother) "was born in 1628 and Job some two or three years 
later".®'^ This gives Job's birth year as 1631 (1628^3). It finds 
support from Moorhouse also when he says that ‘T'harnock died 
at the age of 62".'^^ For. by subtracting 62 from 1693 one gets the 
number 1631. Wilson says that "he may have been imporfectls 
educated’*.''^ But this seems untenable in view of his scholar!) 
pursuits. BowTy visited him thrice and said ol him : ‘‘llte Eng- 
lish chief Job Chamock hath learned tlic^Persian language as per- 
fect as any Persian bom and bred".’-**^ Marshall the Indologist was 
a subordinate to Chamock at Patna (1670-72). He took C hamock 
as an authority on Indian Astronomy and other topics on India. ' 
It may thus be assumed that Job Chamock had a liberal education 
But it is loo much to fiold, on the basis of the theory of "[xrrhaps”. 
that “he was educated, like his brother, at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge”. 

(ii) An Indian wife — Chamock reached India in 1656. In those 
days It was not possible for the married servants of the company 
to bring their family. Moreover, English ladies were unable to 
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withstand the rigours of 6 months’ sea voyage. In these circums- 
tances they used to marry in this country. Thus Gabriel Bough ton 
was married to a “Mogullana”. Richard Edwards and a few others 
had cither native wives or formed liason with them. In fact 
Edwards had a Brahmin mistress.''^ This was the prevalent custom 
in tliosc days. Since there is no mention of any lady's name as the 
wife of Job Charnock during the arrivals from 1666 to 1678 the 
inference is that Charnock must have taken an Indian wite. A.nd 
this is evident from an imperfect letter dated '‘Hooglily, the 16th 
Nov. 1700” written by Sir Edward Littleton, formerly Chief at 
Cossimbazar, and his Council at Calcutta to the Court of the 
English Company on the subject of marriages with natives 
‘‘taking Jentues meets often into great trouble also, though bu! 
very poor people having all of them Husbands \cr\ earl>. Who 
though they cohabit not, set on such occasion apply to the Govern- 
ment where its never ended but with great charge and trouble. A< 
in the case oi JvL. Job ChanuKk and the woman he kept though 
of a mean caste and great po\erty, which occasioned great trouble 
and charge to company a long while at Poina and afterward*^ some 
also at Cossimbazar.’* ' ^his finds support from William Hedges \ 
Diary from October 25 to Deccniher 15 1682. He noted on 

Dceember 1, 1682 a complaint made b\ “a Gentoo*' against 
Charnock of “keeping a Gentoc> w\nnan of his kindred these 
years — a Gentex/s wife (her husband still living or but latch deadi 
who was run awa\ troni her husband and stolen all his monc> 
and jewels. The Naboob sent 12 soldier* to seize CLu cKk ; but 
he escaping (or bribing the men) the> Ux)k his Vakil anv ^ept him 
2 months in prison, the soldiers lying all ftiis while at the factors 
gate till Charnock compounded the business for Rs. 30410 in 
money, 5 pieces i>f broad cloth and some ^word-bladcs. Such 
troubles as these he has had diverse times at Cossimbazar ; and 
whenever she o»- Chanuxk dies die pretence will certainly he 
heavy on the company”. ^ From these two statements it is clear 
that Littleton and Hedges are agreed on two points. First, the 
woman concerned was a Gentoo. Second > this affair invohed 
Charnock and the Company in trouble. Hedges’s Diary show . that 
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Charaock and the Gentoo’s wife came to live as husband and wife 
since 1663, /.e., 19 years ago from 1682. 

(iii) Children — A question arises : What’s the name of the 
lady ? Various answers have been given. Moorhousc gives her name 
‘Maria\^°^ so does Desmond Doig : “Four children were born to 
Chamock and his Maria”. Their statements aic categorical. But 
these are disbelieved by some on the ground that they are made by 
journalists who have “freedom” to give names. It is a queer logic. 
As observed by Mark Twain in respect of the journalist ; “Get 
your facts first, and then you can distort them as you please”. 
Names are facts that remain invariant throughout, though their 
wanderings are variable. But the fiction-writers arc not subject 
to this. Thus P. C. Chunder and S. Ghose name her Angela and 
Lila.‘®^ They “sound more like gossip than precise reporting”, 
as observed by Moorhousc. The name “Maria” means “despe- 
rate”. Such names are very common amongst the lower casics. 
This gives credence to Moorhouse’s statement. 

. Chamocks had three daughters and a son.. The daughters — 
Mary, Elizabeth and Katherine — were baptised at St. Mary's 
Church, Madras, while Charnock had K.‘cn there on 19 August, 
1689. The baptised register docs not record their dales of birtlt. 
The Chaplain was Rev. John Evans, the first Chaplain of Bengal. 
Mary was married to Charles Eyre, who succeeded Job Charnock 
as Agent from 1694 to 1699. She died on 19 February, 1690^97. 
Elizabeth was married to William Bowridge about 1693 and .>he 
died on 2 August, 1753. Katherine was born in 1682 and married 
to Jonathan White, Secretary to the Bengal Council. She died in 
her first child birth in 1701. Charnock had a son who died 
unnamed in Calcutta. Though Charnock’s daughters were born of 
an Indian lady, they did not suffer from any social stigma. It is 
found that they were received by the English society.’^'* 

(iv) The sifting of fact from fiction — Captain Alexander 
Hamilton has noted thus : “The country being overspread with 
Paganism, the custom of wives’ burning with their husbands is 
also practised here. Before the Moghul’s war, Chamock went one 
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time with his ordinary guard of soldiers to see a young widow act 
that tragical catastrophe, but he was so smitted with the widow’s 
beauty, that he sent his guards to take her by force from her ex- 
ecutioners and conducted her to his own lodgings. They lived 
lovingly many years and had several children”. And this story 
has been made more colourful by Dr. Norman Chevers’ verses 
appearing in the Englishman in July 1869. They were sub- 
sequently mauled by Rudyard Kipling and introduced into his 
**Light that failed'*. Tlie verses constituted, it was alleged, the 
“poetic epitaph” of one Joseph Townsend, the “Pilot of the 
Ganges”, whose tombstone was said to have been placed around 
Charnock’s mausoleum in St. John's Church. And this was treated 
as “corroboration” by Cotton, of Hamilton’s story ; H. C. Biswas 
also followed llie myth.* The verses were — 

‘Shoulder ti^ shoulder, Joe, my bo\, into the crowd like a wedge ! 
Out with \our hangers, messmates, but donot strike with the edge !’ 
‘Cries C harnoek’, sealtcr the faggots ! Double that Brahmin in two ! 
'Tile tall pale widowjs mine. Joe-thc little brown girl’s for you !’ 

On this Corficld made certain comments. First, in each ease “Job” 
has been substituted for “Jt>c‘’ — a change that has materially al- 
tered the general idea sought to be cons eyed b\ the poet. Second, 
the verses said to hiwc been found on the tomb “are not so to be 
found and the\ never were on the lomh.stonc, not yet is the stone 
to be found on the tomb of *Joe' the Pilot*. I furd. the Pilot’s name 
was Townshend. not lownsend. Finally, “the stone with a ver- 
scless inscription is now embedded with many others in t pave- 
ment surrounding ChariuKk’s maiisv>leuni ii| St. John’s l nurch- 
yard”. He concludes : “Ilius, it is that history goes wrong”, 
With regard to Hamilton’s story abvuit the rescue of the Sati, Yule 
commented : “It is not likely that a European at Patna or else- 
where in the country could have ventured in those days to ab- 
duct a Sati willow from the pyre”. ' Hohvcll also endorsed this : 
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‘‘It is currently said and believed (how true we will not aver) that 
the wife of Chamock was by him snatched from sacrifice ; the 
outrage is considered by the Gentoos, an atrocious and wicked 
violation of their sacred rites and privileges”. 

The cock-oflering was connected with the worship of Panch 
Pin Wlien a disciple was initiated a cock used to be sacrificed. 
And this custom was prevalent amongst the Hindus and Maho- 
medans. It is a tradition with the people that the corn-spirit is 
treated as a cock. In parts of Germany, Hungary, Poland the 
Corn-Spirit is killed in the form of a Cock. The reapers place a 
live cock in the corn to be cut last. They chase it over the field 
and afterwards strike off its head with a sickle.* However, the 
cock-offering has been c.xplaincd by H. T. Prinsep in his poem 
“Job Charnoek” as being a mandate by Charnock's wife in a 
dream : 

She died, and her Spirit appeared in a dream. 

While Charnock's eye fresh poured the scolding tear ; 
His race from a terrible curse to redeen^ 

Before Kali's image to vow she did seem. 

That a fowl should be slain oier her grave each \ear.' 

This shows the current tradition about Charnock’s ccKk-oiTcrlng 

(v) Career ami dioracter 
A. Career 

Job Charnock arrived in India in W).^5 or I65f>. Maurice 
Thompson floated a company in 1655 and a new' Charter was 
granted to the resuscitated London East India Company cm 
October, 1, 1657.'* Thompson made it a point to elect those 
who were “an honour to religion, and able and honest to do the 
Company good service”. And Charnock was appointed the fourth 
at Cossimbazar.*-^ Charnock joined the Company at € 20 per 
annum. The factories in Bengal (Balasorc, Hooghly, Cossim- 

110. Holwell, J. Z.— Interesting historical events, Part 11. ^9, 
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bazar and Palna) had been constituted into an Agency in the 
middle of February, 1658 independent of Fort St. George, but 
under the control of the President and Council at Surat.* 
Though the home autlioritics had appointed Charnock for Cossim- 
barar, he was retained at Hooghly by the Agent. He reached 
Palna in February 1659 and spent the nc.xt 20 years therein 
supplying saltpetre to the Company. The Patna factory was 
situated at ‘Singhec’ (Singhiya), near Lalganj, 15 miles north of 
the city, on the left bank of the river Giuidak. The original con- 
tract was for 5 years as his memorial dated February 23. 1663/64 
shows. He took a decision to return to England, but was persuaded 
by the new Chief to stay on, provided he was made the Chief, 
('harnock changed his mind and remained the head of the Patna 
factory from 1664 to 1669. The court of Directors confirmed 
this. On 25. 1671 his salary was increased to € 40. On 

December 24, 1675 £ 20 per annum was granted as gratuity to 
Charnock. He was app^nnicd Chief at Cossimba/ar on January 3, 
1679 ami second of Council in the Bay. But this transfer was put 
off pending the completion ^If the year's saltpetre business.' ' 

Job Charnock’s career in India covers 36 years divided into 
four periods: (1) the Palna peruxl (1658-80) ; (2j the Cossimbazur 
period (1680-85) ; (3) the militant pcrkxl (I68(v90) ; and (4) ihc 
scttlmcnt period (1690-93). In the lirst period he had conflict 
with the Agent and Goveriuu’. Slreynsham Master, who ^ is dis- 
missetl for his highhandedness.**’^ The second period is m. ed by 
Charnock's quarrels with his superior, Matthias \ inceni and Wil- 
liam Hedges. Vincent was luuorious for appropriation >f 2: per 
cent Jiistak for himself and this wa condemned by the Company. 
Ultimately he was dismissed. Hedges developed enmity with 
Charnock — he was dismissed from service by the Ci>urt of Direc- 
tors in December, 1683.* ' The third period related to Cb‘'.mock's 
war with the Moghul, of vhich an account has already been given 
earlier. And the lourih period began fiom .August 24. I69d (O.S) 
when he landed on Sutanuti. 

H6. Foster, W. — The Fnglish faemnes in loUia (l^55-60^. 185-9. 
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B. Character 

Orme speaks of Job Chamock thus : “(He) was a man of 
courage, without military experience ; but impatient to take revenge 
on a Government, from which he had personally received the most 
ignoniious treatment, having been imprisoned and scourged by 
the nabab”. Generally, the word “pious” is used in its classical 
sense as an equivalent for “dutiful”. Tims Acnas was pious be- 
cause tfom the blazing streets of sacked and fallen Troy he bore 
away on his shoulders his ancient father. It is an act of Piet\\ 
says W. K. Firminger, “to do homage to all that was unselfish, 
faithful and brave in the man who chose for us the cradle” of 
a city of cities. As nicely put by C. R. Wilson : “Charnock 
possessed the one rare but absolutely needful virtue of disinterested 
honesty, a virtue which must have been at this difficult time to re- 
tain ; a virtue which must have raised up for him scores of secret 
enemies ; a virtue which makes us slow to believe evil of one. 
who inspite of all potty detraction, will •always occupy a place 
among those who have the sovereign^ihonour of being founders of 
commonwealths. Coarse and sinful he may well have been, for he 
seems to have been imperfectly educated, and he passed an un- 
precedented length of years in Indian service. 1 prefer ti> forget 
the minor blemishes and to remember only his resolute deter- 
mination, his clearsighted wisdom, his honest sclf-ile\oiion and 
leave him to sleep on in the heart of the city which he founded, 
looking for his blessed resurrection and the coming of Him by 
whom alone he ou^t to be judged”.' - ’ 

Charnock was the first Englishman to give up his elaborate 
wigs, cut his hair short and take up Indian dress. This won 
him admiration from the people of Bengal, Bchar and Orissa. He 
lived at Patna for many years, during wliich he learned Persian, 
the court language of the day. He acquired also the k>cal super- 
stitution and used to worship the Punch Fir or five saints, with the 
sacrifice of a cock, after the manner of the people of Bcliar. TTic 
Punch Pir w6rc invoked on occasions of danger. Both the Hindus 
and Mchomcdans worshipped the saints. Hence Charnock 
foUow'ed an eclectic religion consisting of the Punch Pir as well as 
of Christianity, just as Akbar did with his Dih^i-llahi in 1582. 
Moreover the cock-offering resembles that of Socrates who said 
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to Crito : “1 owe a cock to Asclepius”. Now Asclcpius was the 
God of healing and the words would mean, according to John 
William Kaye, “I am just about to be cured for that melody called 
life”. It was a proverbial expression in rural Scotland to say in 
regard to a grateful sense of favour conferred : “I owe you a day in 
harvest”. Charnock’s cock-offering might have these implications. 
On the other hand, his Christianity was manifest in the baptism 
of his daughters. The baptismal register book of St. Mary’s Church 
(Madras) has an entry : “August I9th, 1689. Chamock, Mary, 
Elizabeth and Katherine, daughters of Job Chamock, baptised by 
J. Evans, Francis Ellis, Godfather, Ann Seaton and Margary 
Hcathficld, Gcxlmothers”. 

Charnock’s will was dated from Sutanuti on 9 January, ‘93. It 
vindicates his faith in Christianity, for it starts with the words “In 
the name of God Amen” and makes a bequest to the poor of his 
native parish. Ibe will also testifies to Chamock’s kindhearted- 
ness. For he earmarked legacies to his native serv'ants as well, 
namely Badhi Das* Ghanshyam and Dalab. His character ma> 
be summed up in the w^^ds of H. T. Prinsep, son of John Prinsep 
( 1746-1871)) thus : 

N(^ light thing the pious Job Chamock deems 
A warning by spirit unearthly given : 

He believed in ChrKt, and he bclieveth in dreams. 

And > early the the vow of his loved one rcdc*mis. 

On the day that her spirit departed to vcn.--- 

(c) The Sutanuti settlement 

(i) Reasons for the selection — Job Chamock, iiic founder of 
Calcutta tried three places on the Hooghly river before Ik^ fixed 
upon Sutanuti (Calcutta), namely. Htx>ghly, l.-liilxrria and the 
island of Hijili. Tlie towns of Hooghly and L'lubcria (at the point 
where the Danuxlar River joins the Hcxighly) were both situated 
on the western bank and completely exposed to attack by the 
Moghul enemy atlvancing from the west. The island of Hijili near 
the moutli of the river seemed suitable at first sight ; but could 
be easily reached by the Moghul am. and was, besides, in a 
malarious sw’amp. And llie last site Chamock tried was Sutanuti 
(Chuttanuttcc).**' Earlier the Coun of committees of the London 

121- Bharatiya Vidhya Bhavan— The Moghul Empire’ in the History and 
Culture of the truiuin People, V'ol. 7, 521 note 24. 
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Company had warned their East-India Captains “to take notice of 
the Channel and depth of the river Ganges and the entrance there- 
into, to keep a journal and to make exact drafts of their depths, 
reaches and currents and also how the sands usually vary’\‘^-' The 
idea of establishing a fortified post somewhere near the mouth of 
the Hooghly, as the best means of protecting the English trade 
from the oppressive exactions of the Nawab of Bengal and his 
officials seems to have been first suggested by William Hedges W'ho 
was Agent and Governor of the East India Company’s affairs in 
the Bay of Bengal during 1682-84. However, ‘The choice of Chuta- 
nuttee or Calcutta to be the site of the fort must be ascribed to Job 
Charnock who actually began hostilities with the Nawab.”‘^‘ 
Under Charnock ’s direction the English withdrew from Hooghly, 
and Charnock after occupying Chutanuttee temporarily on Decem- 
ber 29, 1686 on his way dowm the river from Hooghly formulated 
twelve proposals, known as the “Chutanuttee articles” in January 
1687. In one of them the demanded “a sufficient quantity of land 
to build a fort on”. He resolved that he would not trade until the 
articles were confirmed. He was allowed to settle at Uluheria. but 
came up the river to Chutanuttee a second time in September, 
1687 with all his ships to “recruit provisions” and “spin out the 
monsoon”. Charnock remained at Sutanuti till November 8, 1688 
when he was forced tp leave it under orders of Captain Heath. 

In this connection it may be noted that the court of Directors 
also agreed with Charnock as to the selection of SutanutJ fv>r a 
factory. Thus in the General Letter dated February 1689 
addressed to the Fort St? George at Madras the court said ; “Since 
he (Charnock) likes Chuttanutlcc so well wc are content he should 
build a factory there”. In another General Letter dated Septem- 
ber 11, 1689 addressed to Fort. St. George, -Madras the C'ourt 
wrote ; “If the Moors will allow us to fortify at Chuttanultce where 
our ships may go up and ride within the command of our guns it 
would be much better for us”. *2- Sutanuti held attraction for 
Charnock for the follow ing reasons : 

1. Sutanuti had advantages which others — Hooghly, Ulu- 
beria and Hijili — ^lacked. 
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2. Provisions were plentiful at its hats and bazars. 

3. There was a broad road for communication by land with 
the interior, yet the village was an island and could be 
defended. 

4. It was a secure position for a naval power : to attack 
it the Hooglily must be crossed and the attacking force 
would be liable to destruction in the act. 

5. Tlic village itself and the country on the north, on the 
east and on the south could be obtained, if necessary, 
on the most easy terms. 

6. The Hooghly had become deep below the town for large 
ships to ride in. 

7. Thorc existed a landing ghat and a pucca building, which 
might be used for the facior.'> in case of need. 

8. Tlicro wc/c no intriguing factions as at Hvxighl) or 
Cossimbazar. 

9. The place l>einc* marshy and unhealthy, the co^ts of 
acquisition of lands and sclllcnient thereon would be 
cheaper, 

10. The tradespeople such as the Setts and By^acks had 
established business at the place and so a rticles of ex- 
p<irt could be had. 

1 1. Tlic friction between the Nawab’s troops and the iinglish 
soldiers could be avoided because of distance between 
tliem. 

12. Being nearer the sea than llov^ghly. it alTorded greater 
facilities fi'r sea-borne trade and for witlulrawal. - 

tii) Enter Job Chanuhk 
I. Newsreel (1) 

The 24lh day in .August. 1^90 was in the height of the rainy 
season in Bengal. Tlie muddy waters of the Hixighly hen-ed 
sullenly in thick turbid swell with the ccas-.ess downpour of the 
descending rain and the rising tide rushing in from the distant 
sea. The outgoing and incoming forces formed great circling 
w'hirpools in which the floated carcasses of drowned animals and 

126. Ray, A, K. — A short history of Calcutta (l‘>82), 34-6. 
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trees with tangled mass of roots and branches resembled some 
living monster stretching its octopus-like arms. Again and 
again were borne on the rushing waters human forms charred 
from the funeral-pyre and to be devoured by crocodiles, vultures, 
crows and jackles haunting the waves and shores. Slowly came 
with the rising tide a varied fleet of merchant vessels and country 
boats from their last safe anchorage. A large budgerow (house- 
boat) stopped off the bank near a dirty straggling village Chutta- 
nuttee. She had the English flag flying at the masthead and armed 
men both European and native. A portly-looking man stood on 
the deck with a Chattah (umbrella) of scarlet cloth over his head 
He was dressed in a suit in half-Flemish, half-Spanish fashion. .A 
broad-leafed Flemish beaver hat adorned his head with twi> 
feathers falling to the left side and below were seen long grey 
locks. He wore a short doublet of fawm — covered satin with a light 
cloak of tussa or country silk. His neck showed a ruff and falling 
collar of lace. He wore round his waist a^ broad buiT l>elt, gin 
with a massive gold buckle. From the belt was hanging a long 
rapier with the ornamented stocks of pair of pistols above the 
upper edge of the belt. His bushy eyebrows and grizzled tnoiis- 
taches gave him an air of sterness. A salaaming crowd received 
him while he was carried ashore. 

The man was Job Charnock from Madras. He ordered C’aptain 
Brooke to come up with his “county ship" bearing a small cumpan> 
of Englishmen, the servants of the East India Cornpan > llicir 
destination was also Cjiutlaiiuttce, where they had traded at various 
intervals for several years. Steering for “the groat Neem tree" 
ne^" the Anandamo>ee Kali Temple of Niinlola, which was the 
“sea mark", the worthy Captain brought his vessel to a safe 
anchorage in the deep water below* the high bank on which die 
village stood. '" 

II. Camera eye (I ) 

1. The arrival : 24 August, 1690 

The Chiittanuttec Diary^- records the event thus : “1690 
Augu.st 24 (Sunday). The day, at Sankraal (sea crowl) ordered 
Captain Brooke to come up with his vessel to Chuttanutty, where 
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wc arrived at noon, but found the place in a deplorable condition, 
nothing being left for our present accommixlation, and the rain 
falling day and night. Wc arc forced to betake ourselves to boats, 
which, considering the season of the year, is verv unhealthy 
Mullick Burcoodar'-'^ and the country people, at our leaving this 
place (in October. 1688) burning and carrying away what the,' 
could. On our arrival the Governor of Tana’ sent his servant with 
a conipHnicnfV 

One word about ihc date, “1690, August 24 (Sunday) : There 
are two methods of rackoning time — solar and lunar. The length 
of the solar year is 365 days 5 hours 48 minutes and 46 seconds, 
which is the tirr.e taken by the earth to complete its orbit ; whereas 
that of the lunar year of 12 months of 29] days is 354 da^s 8 
hours and 48 minutes. And the two must be harmonised. Be- 
cause tnc year not exactly divisible by mv)nths and a prac- 
tice arose of making arhritrary divisions and inserting incalating 
extra days or moiiilis. Ihc present Gregorian Calendar evolved 
from the Roman C'alendar as reformed (45 B.C.) by Julius Caesar. 
In Julian Calendar .April, June. Septcr.her and November !iad 
30 da\s : F ebruary 28 (la>s with 29 da\s every fourth year called 
‘leap year ; and other months 31 da>s. The Julian Calender with 
its leap year fixed the length the year at ."651 davs. which was 
abt>iit 1 1 miTUite> loo Umg. ITie cumulative error was rectified l\v 
the Gregorian C aleiuier (new style) intr. duced m in 1582 
Pope Gregory .XIIl, whereby the century vears doi l count as 
le:ip years unless divisible bv 400. Gregory directed the day 
following the least ol St. Francis, that is lo sav. the 5th of October, 
lo be recki>neei the 15th October (Fridav). Bv this regulanon the 
venial ec.;jino\ which then happened on the lllh March was res- 
tored to the 21 St. From 1582 to 1700 the dilference Ivtwecn the 
old ami new stvie eontmiK'd to be 10 days. 

tlnglaml continucu with the Julian C alender till the middle of 
the ISth ccnlurv when the British Parliament enacted the Calendar 
(new style) Act, 1750 wherebv she adopted the Grcgoriai. Calen- 
dar from Tliursday. Sopienil'*cr 14,17^. — Tliursday as September 
3 * 1752 according to the Julian Calendar. Job Charnock recorded 

129. It means “ihc small or junior oiheei " below the rank ot Nawab 
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his dale in Julian Calendar in which August 24,1690 was a Sunday. 
And this was September 3, 1690 according to the Gregorian 
Calendar now in use. In this context September 3, 1990 would 
complete Calcutta’s 300 years, since it is her birthday. 

2. A list of huildhiqs absolutely necessary : 28 August, 1690 

Within four days of his arrival Job Charnock took the neces- 
sary* steps to build a warehouse and other buildings. On 28 
August, 1690 (Thursday) the Agent and his Councillors, Franci-i 
Ellis and Jeremiah Peachie at a consultation “Resolved that a 
letter be sent to Mr. Stanley and Mr. Mackrith (who had reached 
Hugh earlier by the Kempthorne) to come from Hugh and bring 
with them what Englishmen arc there, that the war with the French 
may be proclaimed, and also that commissions be given to all 
commanders of ship in order to the prosecution of the same. 

“In consideration that all the former buildings here are des- 
troyed, it is resolved that such places be built as^ ivecessity requires 
and as cheap as possible, namely, (1) a warehouse, (2) a ilining 
room, (3) the Secretary's oftke to be repaxed. (4) a room to sort 
cloth in, (5) a cookroom with its conveniences, (b) an apartment 
for the Company's servants, (7) the Agent s and Mr. Peachie's 
houses to be repaired, which were part standing, and a liousc to be 
built for Mrs. Ellis, the latter being totally demolished, (H) the 
guard house. 

“These to be done with mud walls and thatch till one can get 
ground whereupon to build a factory. 

“Resolved that 2000 maunds of wheat and 200 maunds horse 
grain be brought of Malda, that being the cheapest place, and here 
to be provided 6,000 maunds of rice and 200 maunds butler and 
200 maunds oylc (and 200 maunds o>le) to be sent to Fort St. 
George’. 

III. Newsreel (2) 

Charnock had ’•‘roughl pagodas 210416 : 01 : 02 from Madras 
in addition to a quantity of European goods like broadcloth, tin, 
alum and the like. The Bengal merchants owed the Company 
about Rs. 4,00,000 at the time of (Tbarnock’s leaving Sutanuti on 
November 8, 1688. The Agent could not dispose of goods for 
the ready money in full. So he returned a part of the goods and 
money to Fort St. George, since there was no “safe godown to 
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secure them from damage”. In the words of Yule, the President 
of Fort St. George : Charnock and his men were “little better than 
pensioners at large” at Sutanuti where they continued defenceless 
“contrary to all reason or consent of the Government”.*'' They 
lived at Sutanuti “in a wild unsettled condition". They had neither 
“fortilied houses nor godowns, only tents, huts and boats with the 
strange charge of near 100 : soldiers, guardship etc.” Still they 
liked their “swampy Sutanuti” better than “sandy Madras". Char- 
nock bought a great “Portuguese frigade for a guardship". Yule, 
however, feared that Chamock’s stay at Sutanuti “wt>uki rene'.s 
troubles and disoblige the w^^rthy Nawab". - 

IV. Camera eye (2) 

C harnock employed a hundred soldiers for the securiu of Suta- 
nuli with John Hill as their Captain. Hill was allowed to keep a 
punch-house and Billiard table gratis. 'Punch' was a prcparatuvi 
for liqu^.u luting punch (five) inerctlients — rum, arrack, 
country liquor, sugar, Icnumjuice. water and spice?». 'Fhis was an 
entertainment hou^e for strangers and he himself was an "open 
temfKTcd man*'. And his wife turned a Papist. 

The first Gnglish setAement of Chuila:.imee consisted of mud 
and straw hovels with a few masonry buildings, llie chief defence 
was the flotilla of boats King in the ri\er. Tlie renewed settle- 
menl established h\ ChariuKk in 1690 was vi the same nature 
However, the number of masonry buildings increased with the 
passage of time. In 1690 he issued a p'oclamatiou ' U person> 
desirous of living at Sutanuti ecmld erect houses at ^ ensure on 
any site they chose in any portion of the •waste land belonging to 
the ('oinpany. Since Nawab Ihr,shim Khan had been ag^ievei' 
at C'harnock's withdrawal from Hooghly <ind .Nawab was not 
empuwere I to grant him a licence to settle at Sutanuti, the .Agent 
could ni>t enclose a "place where to build a factory in . As a 
result “nolxxJy knew* where, or how to build, but evciNonc built 
strag:glingly where and how they pleased, even on the properest 
place for a factory and have dug holes and tanks that wall cost the 
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Company money to fill up again, and the longer they run, the 
worse would be the 

Portuguese and Armenian settlers clustered around the factory 
and tlieir households exerted influence over some young English- 
men so as to lead them to “native habits”, “black wives’ and 
“heathenish prayers'’ in the settlement. Charnock had acquired 
the Jagirdar s pucka cutchery and tlic Portuguese Mass house. The 
former formed the first pucka lodgment of the Company's ofilcial 
staff and of its records, while the latter was destroyed by Sir John 
Goldsborough to put the factory and its servants into order. ‘ 

Since Sutanuti was a place where people could lind neither an 
inn nor an eating house. Charnock decided on july 13, 16^1 lo 
license four “victualling houses” in the settlement on a payment 
of a licence fee of Rs. 50 each for the tirst year. Tlic licences 
were renewable yearly and issued to “responsible people”. And 
the houses were required to be furnished with “sucli accommoda- 
tions as shall be convenient for the entertainment of persons” 
concerned.*'"^ 

The hushulhukum (a sending to command) i^isued on February 
10, 1691 by Emperor Aurangzeb under Assid Khan's seal to 
Kifayat Klian, his Dew'an at Dacca granted free trade in Bcjigal 
for the Company on payment of an annual piscash (preser\t) ot 
Rs. 3,000 in lieu of customs as rccommemled by Ibrahim Khan, 
This indemnified the English against their past misdeeds and 
ensured that their future trade should start on the same footing 
as that under Prince Shuja's Nishan of August 13,1651. Besides, 
came a parwana in 1691/92 from Nawab Ibrahim Khan, which 
confirmed the prior privileges on payment of an annual Phcusii 
of Rs. 3,O00J'^' 

Charnock thereafter improved the Company’s trade within the 
next two years. During his 3 years’ Agency exports from Bengal 
were: (1) 1690— £ 3,970 (3.3/0; (2) 1691— £ 37,800 (45. 
3%) ; (3) 1692 — £ 2,773 (10.5%). The export of saltpetre in- 
creased from 4533 cwt in 1690 to 6107 cwt in 1692 ; raw silk 
exports rose from nil in 1690 to 7184 lb in 1691, vvhcrcas tex- 
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files showed an export of 7J 130 pieces in 1691J^8 After planting 
the seed of the British empire Chamock breathed his last on Janu- 
ary 10, 1693. A mausoleum was erected by Charnock’s son-in-law 
Charles Eyre in the latter part of 1697 and early part of 1698 in 
St. John’s Churchyard. Besides the Chamocks their eldest 
daughter Mary and her only infant brother share the mausoleum. 
The epitaph was penned by Rev. John Evans, the Chaplain. Tlic 
C'harnock mausoleum is a family tomb— -the epitaph expresses the 
C hristian hope in Chamock’s name : “May the Lord remember 
the dead. Job Charnock has deposited the remains of his mor- 
tality beneath this marble, that they may rest in the hope of the 
blessed resurrection unto the coming of Christ, the judge'’. It is 
a massive structure octogonal in form, with a double dome, which 
claims to be the oldest piece of masonry in Calcutta.' 

V. CiiUuiUi fiJundcii : Auuusi 24J6^yO 
I. The theory of the Armenian Sitilenicm 

This pivots riHind an inscription on a tomb in the Armenian 
ehurch>ard of Calcuifa bearing a date corre^p^mding to July 11, 
lo30, which is anterior to Job C'harnock's final landing on .August 
24. 1690. Mesrovb J. Seth, the aiulu^r of “'Die Histors of the 
Armenians in India" propoiinJeif this theory. It stressed three 
points. First, the .Armenians .‘Nettled for commerce in Sutaniiti : 
Second, they “worshipped in a small chapel built of timber". 
Third, in 1630 was erected a tomb of one “Re/abcebatb the wife 
v^f the late Charitable Sookcas". ' Now, mis theory sui the 
secimd point is not tenable, since in lfi30 the “small chapel built 
of timber" was nowhere in existence. Its erection took place only 
when it was built by the East India Company in 1689 throiigh4he 
good offices of the .Armenian Khoja Phanoos Kalendar. With 
regard to the first and third points, it may Ixr stated that the 
Armenians traded with the people of India long before the British. 
As far back as 780 one Thomas Cana landed on the Malabar 
Coast. But to trade is one thing, and to acquire settlement is 
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another. The Armenians came and went as traders, but they had 
no intention of founding a city.*^* Moreover, the transfer deed of 
the Zamindari made it clear that the lands in Sutanuti, Kalkatah 
and Govindpur were “free from adverse rights”. And the “Chari- 
table Sookeas” was none other than Bagarum Johancs Sukeas, 
w*ho died on August 4. 1844.*^- No other Sukeas is knowm to the 
history of the Armenians in Calcutta. All these circumstances and 
evidence disprove the theory. It is thus clear that “Charnock and 
Chamock alone, founded Calcutta'’. 

2. A"o Kipling by command 

Rudyard Kipling stated in “A talc of two cities” thus : 

Thus the midday halt of Chamock — more's the pity. 

Grew a city. 

As the fungus sprouts chaotic from its bed. 

So it spread — 

Chancc-directcd, chance-crccicd, laid and built 
On the silt — 

Palace, byre, hovel — poverty and pride — 

Side by side ; 

And, above the packed and pestilSntiul town. 

Death looked down.'^J 

But Kipling's lines contain “a truth” and “a recognised fallacy”, 
as asserted by Firmingcr.* Tlic “truth” lies in this that they point 
out the city’s “fungoid” growth, “pestilentiar' character, and 
“unplanned'’ development. This has an appeal to the reformers 
and is serviceable to them. For they may consider it “their duly 
to hasten schemes of* improvement” as is now lx:ing done by the 
Calcutta Metropolitan Planning Organisation (CMPO). And the 
“recognised fallacy” lies in “the general theory of the lines” as ex- 
pressed in “The White Man's burden” (1899) and “ITic Ballad of 
East and West” (1889). The idea is that “East is East, and West 
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is West and never the twain shall meet”. And the white man’s 
burden is — 

To wait in heavy harness 

On fluttered folk and wild — 

(His) new— caught, sullen peoples. 

Half devil and half child. 

Kipling is tied to the idea of the ‘'Empire'\ in 
which England s isle makes silver pile’’ while Charnock's city 
goes her way to “secure sure income” to the niolhcr-counir\ 
The poem A tale of two cities ’ means this. Kipling's imagina- 
tion advocates imperialism with drum and trumpet and calls 
upon England to “lake up the white man's burden” by dominat- 
ing all “lesser breeds without the law". He cannot get rid of it. 
Thus in 188^-^ be wrote letter no. XII while on a trip from 
India to England by way of the United States : “A hundred 
years hence India and America will be worth observing. At 
present the one is burned out and the other is only just stoking 
up”J*'‘ 

Thirdly . — fherc is the •fallacy of ' false analogy", which has 
been “applied to those cases of analogical inference", as ob- 
served by Fowler in Inductive low. “In which there exists no 
ground for anaK»g>". Here the city has been likened to a “fun- 
gus" b\ wa> of a simile. Now metaphors and similes are good 
devices, no doubt, t(^ emphasise points of similarity, * \i the> 
become useless as gixHl arguments. Kipling confuses tlu essen- 
tial with the inessential points of similarity between the two. For. 
a city is a human construction, whereas a fungus i.^ nature's 
creation. Besides, the former is inanimate, but the latter is ani- 
mate. And thus there is no prsH>f by analogy. “ Tlicre is alsv> 
factual inaccuracy. Fungi arc simpK -organised plants made of 
cellular lilamcnts known as hyphat\ lacking chlorophyll. It is 
ignorance that makes them look 'Chaotic'. 

Finally. — ^*Ch;mcc* is “something that happens unprediciably 
without disccmable human intention or observable cause”. Th . re 
is no conscious purpose such as “erectioi or “direction” in- 
volved in this. So the terms “chancc-dirccted”. “chance-crccted” 
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involve contradictions in themselves, though ‘chance’ may be 
equated with *chaos\ Now the proposition set up by Kipling may 
be put in terms of proportion. Let C-^cily, f fungus, Cg chance 
growth and Cs^ chaotic spread. And the proposition becomes 
proportional : f is to C as Cs is to Cg. The adjective — couple 
(Cs + Cg) is predicated of the substantive — couple (f ♦- c).‘‘' 
Here is a loose identity of relations in the substantive — couple, so 
the argument from analogy becomes inconclusive. In other words, 
the resemblance is based on false analogy and the adjective 
cannot be predicated of it. C is related to f by way of pseudo- 
resemblance : there is no fundamental relation between the two. 
Hence the predication about Calcutta seems iintenahle. Too 
much importance is given to “chance”, whicii becomes dispropor- 
tionate here. 

(iii) Post^Charnock phase — Charnock was declared indepen- 
dent of the control of Madras so long as he was alive. After his 
life-time, Bengal was made subordinate to Fort St. George. The 
court of Directors wrote on January 22, lb'!^2 to the Port thus : 
“During Charnock's life, we intend to trust him with sucii un- 
controllable power, but in case of his death, we intend Bengal 
shall return to its quondam subordinate to the Fort”. 

1 . Charnock 's s accessors 

Chamock’s iimnediate successor to the Agency was Francis 
ElUs who was the former's trusted lieutenant during the worst 
days. But he was found by the Company s supervisor. Sir John 
Goldborough to be “^too easy and weak to stand alone He 
was therefore sent to Madras as a member of the Council in 
1694 and Charles Eyre appointed Agent. ElUs delivered on Janu- 
ary, 1694 to Eyre the Company's cash worth Rs. 22,748.3a. 8p, 
The Council met on Thursdays — it had four members, Charles 
Eyre, John Beard, Roger Braddyll, and Edward Cornell. The 
first “Master of Attendance” (Harbour Master) of Calcutta was 
appointed in 1694. Before this the Senior Pilot of the Hooghly 
Pilot Service jooked after the shipping affairs. The Company 
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had instituted the Hooghly Pilot Service on 20 November, 

Bricks were procurable at 1 rupee per thousand. So it was 
decided on 15 January, 1694/95 to ‘mend’ the river bank with 
them. The first brick-house on Sutanuti was built in 1694.*^^^ A 
decision was also taken on March 11, 1694/95 to construct 
for factors and writers half a dozen chambers of “brick and 
mud'’ on the north side of the factory compound in which Eyre 
lived. Cutcha buildings were finished before the rainy season, 
but “wash’d down” during the heavy rains and high winds that 
lashed Sutanuti on June 2, 3, and 4 in 1695.* ’ Fires were fre- 
quent and Charnock's house was burnt on December 19, 1694. 
It may be noted that Sir John Coldlx>rough was appointed the 
Supervisor who suggested certain reforms. Charnock did not set 
apart a suitable place for building a factory thereon. Goldborough 
thought “fit to order the enclosing a piece of ground with a mud 
wall whereon to build a factory when we have a panvana for 
it".'*'* He died in Calcutta in November, 1693. 

A temporary factory was constructed in 1694. For its enlarge- 
ment tile water-tank ncar^hc factorv gate had ti) be filled up. To 
ilrain out water a trench was dug out around the factor). But tliis 
was silted up with the mud. And the ditch was ordered on 
March 18, 1695 to be deepened 2 or 3 cubits for the drainage, 
l-yrc had some idea t>f planning and tried K) give it a shape. 
The fortification of the fort was one of such ideas He laid 
down his office on February 1st, 1699. Before this, ihi 'Calcutta 
zamindari, had been acquired. On March 1693 Sutanuti was 
declared “the chief station in Bengar" The Genei il letter of 
the Court to Bengal Agent ran thus : “Chuitanuttv l>ciiig a 
place where our ships ride well and where we are in a great 
measure alreadj setrUui, wo have no thoughts of removing our 
Chief and Council from that place, having reason to believe that 
il may be as healthful as any other part of Bengal . ’ 
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2. Fortification and Zamindari acquisition 

(a) Fortification 

During 1695-96 a local rebellion led by Sobha Singh, a 
zamindar of Midnapore and Rahim Khan, the leader of the Orissa 
Afghans gave the foreign traders an opportunity for building 
fortifications. The Nawab’s forces were unable to check the re- 
bels, but with the help of the Dutch at Chinsurah he could ulti- 
mately control them. The rebellion was finally suppressed by 
the middle of 1698. The Nawab conceded the right of fortifica- 
tion to tlie Company in 1696. As a result three forts came up 
— ^Fort Gustavus at Chinsurah, Fort Orleans at Chandemagur 
and Fort William in Calcutta. The work of fortification was 
started by Eyre who left it to his successor Beard. Tlie first Fort 
William was not built in a day nor yet in a year, neither was 
it the work of a single man. The fort begun in 1696 was com- 
pleted in 1716 or 1717. The fort was an irregular tetragon . 
North — 340 ft. long ; South — 485 ft ; East and West — 710 ft.*'’ 

(b) Acquisition of the Zamindari 

The company had been endeavouring ‘To form 2 or 3 towns 
adjacent to Chuttanuttee — the rent of which will amount to about 
2000 or 2500 rupees — ^which is a means to increase revenue in 
town of Chuttanuttee”.’--' Calcutta fomicd a Khaimahal, an 
estate in the privdte possession of the Moghul emperor. The 
villages of Sutanuti, Kalkatah, Govindpur and the adjacent 
lands such as Magura. Khaspur, Paikan, Anwarpur, Haveli- 
sahar and Hatibagan Were part of the Khasmahal. The zainin- 
dariwrights, i.c. collection of revenue from houses, markets, 
management of wastelands and the like were vested in the 
Savarna Raichaudhuris.’®'’ The English were squatters on the soil 
of Kalkatah from August 24, 1690 to Novemter 9, 1698, when 
they got the Bainama from the Raichaudhuri family. 'Fhe Eng- 
lish succeeded in 1698 through the influence of their friend 
Zainuddin Khan, sometime Governor of Hooghly, and on pay- 
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mcnt of Rs. 1600 to the Prince Farrukh-Siyar, son of Governor 
Azim-us-Shan, to secure letters patent from the Governor to 
purchase from the existing holders the right of renting the vil- 
lages of Chuttanuttce, Calcutta and Govindpur. Under this autho- 
rity, the English purchased from Ramchand Ray, Monohar and 
others the zamindaris for Rs. 1300.'^'’ The bainama dated 
November 9, 1698 is given in Appendix B. 

3. The century's sunset 

The 17th century came to a close with two more important 
events as shown below. As well-said by Tagore on the last day 
of the last century : 

The last sun of the ccntuiy sets amids the blood-red clouds of 
the west and the whirlwind of hatred. 

The n‘'V-‘ ' passion of .self-love of Nations, in its drunken deli- 
rium of greed, 

Dances to the ckisp t)f steel and the howling verses of ven- 
geance.’'® 

A few more events >fame up betore the sundown as shown 
below ; 

(a) A ftrnt scilU'ntent made in Cakuttu 

On February 22. 1699 a general letter went from Chutta- 
nuttcc (Bengal) to the Court thu^ : "W'e have gainal Prince's 
Xishatt for a firm settlement in this place with the .nt of 3 
towns, which will be a revenue vutTicient, to bear the charge of 
the garrison etc".'"' 

(b) Bengal declured a rre'<ideniy with Fort lyUliam 

It is interesting to note that the ktter-lx)oks of the Factory 
Council in the India otlicc down to 27 March, 1706 are dated 
from “Chuttanutty" and on and trom June 8 from “Calcutta". 
However, it is not clear if Chuttanutty occurring in early Fac- 
tory Records metmt the original site of Hatkhola where ^har- 
nock had probably landed or the later '‘alhousic Square (now 
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Benoy-Badai-Dincsh Bagh) where the Factory headquarters were 
built up.'®° 

Within 7 months of Chamock’s death the settlement was 
visited by Sir John Goldborougb, “Commissary Generali and 
Admirall of the East India Fleet'’. He was the first to lay out 
the lines for a fort. After his death it was fenced in by a mud 
wall. This spot lay not in “Chuttanuttec”, but in “Dhce Colie- 
cotta” (Dihi Calcutta). And this decision marked a two-fold 
shift. First, it indicated a shift in the Company's thinking. 
Secondly, it signified a shift of the centre of commercial acti- 
vities from Sutanuti to Dihi Kalikatah, where the foundation of 
the fort was laid. The choice of Dihi Kalikatah was dictated by 
a double consideration. On the one hand, its grounds were com- 
paratively higher : on the other, Bura Bazar stood in its vici- 
nity and as such could easily supply the required provisions'’ . 
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CHAPTER III 


CALCUTTA GROWS TO A CAPITAL CITY 


There is a saying which passes as a proverb in Western India : 
*‘Madhaji Sindhia made himself muster of India by calling him- 
self a paid’*. With even better reason it might be said that the 
Fust India Company created an Fmpire by calling itself Zammdur 
The Company was not a private adventurer, but an incorporated 
siKicty invested with certain sovereign powers by the Sovereign 
of Great Britain. Whatever concessions the Company's servants 
might acquire, their masters intended to keep by force of arms, 
if necessary. The Fnglish could show Mughal nanads and fctnmin^ 
to justifv occupation, but the Director, when they referred 

to lands granted in Zamindari tenure as "territory’ or as ‘pv^sses- 
sions\ clear! V intended to indicate that rights obtained bv process 
of Mughal law. w8uld. if nccessars, be maintained by military 
force. If then it be true to state that the English occupation was 
effected by prtK'Css of .\fughal law, it is necessary to remember 
that, although no battles were fought to win territorial sover- 
eignty either for the Company or the Crown, yet behind the diplo- 
matic or legal settlement there was a virtual conquest of the 
country, / < . a supcrscssiun of the native military power by the 
British milil;»rv power 

— K rirmingcr ‘ Historical IntUKiuciion to th Ben- 
gal l\»rtion of the 5lh K {x>rt 

17. 

To dcscrilx? the growth of the settlement it is necessary to get 
an idea of the functioning of the East India Company before- 
hand. 

1* The new East India Company 

On the last day of the year 1600 the East India Company was 
incorporated by the name of “the Governor and Compan of 
Merchants of London trading into the Eu India*’. The number 
of subscribers was 217. The Governor was Thomas Smythc : 
and there were 24 ‘Committees’, that is. Committee men. They 
were all nominated in the charter and afterwards to be annuaU> 
elected. The aims of the Company w^crc commercial and the c.x- 
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elusive trade wth India was granted for 15 years. The portion 
of the Company became better defined on 31 May, 1609 when 
James 1 granted a fresh charter making that of Elizabeth perpe- 
tual, subject, however, to the right of the Crown to determine it 
on three years’ notice on proof of injury to the public. This was 
followed by a royal grant of 14 December, 1615. On 4 Feb- 
ruary, 1623 James I authorised the Company to grant commis- 
sions to their Presidents and chief officers for the punishment of 
offences committed by the Company’s servants on land in 
India and on the high seas. But the Company suffered during 
the reign of Charles I who granted to Sir William Courteen and 
his associates a licence to trade with the East Indies in 1635. 
Charles II continued Cromwell’s Charter on 3 April, 1661. The 
political authority of the Company was established by the 
Charter of 5 October, 1676. It marked the complete sovereignty 
of the Crown over Bombay, where money could be coined. In 
Madras a mint had already been established for the coinage of 
pagodas by the Company, but under the authority of the Com- 
pany’s Indian overlord. Authority was given by Charter of 9 
August, 1683 on the analogy of the Dutch East Indies Com- 
pany “to create an Empire in India” — the Company could declare 
and make peace and war with any of the heathen nations of 
Asia, Africa and America. The privileges granted by Charles II 
were renewed by -James II on 12 April, 1686. The Charter ac- 
corded to the Company a general power within their forts to 
coin any species of money to be current within the Charter 
limits. An innovation was made in the decision to permit the 
company to extend constitutional government in its Indian terri- 
tories by the establishment of a municipal constitution for 
Madras. This marks the development of the territorial character 
of the Company’s rule in Madras and signalises the Crown's 
readiness to accord the fullest power to the Company. Difficulties 
arose when the officers appointed to judicial office under the 
Charters of 1683 and 1686 claimed to be royal rather than 
Company’s officers. Hence, the King authorised the Company 
on 11 December, 1687 to grant a Municipal Charter to Madras. 
This grant was bound up with the acquisition of Political sove- 
reignty and the creation of sources of revenue based thereon. 

The opponents of the Company in England inveighed against 
‘the unjust and wicked war widi the Great Mogul’. Opposition 
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to the East India monopoly had been growing for many years. 

A reaction arose against the autocratic power of Sir Josia Child. 
And the full of the stuart dynasty was a serious blow to child. In 
the words of Hunter : “The Revolution (1688) brought the Com- 
pany face to face with Parliament”.* The Company’s enemies sided 
with the Whig Party in 1690 to pass a resolution in favour of a new 
Company. Sir Josia Child expended over £, 80,000 in bribery 
among Ministers and procured a new Charter for the old Com- 
pany in 1693. There was an outburst of public agner. Parlia- 
ment thus resolved in 1684 that “all the subjects of England have 
equal right to trade to the East Indies unless prohibited by Act of 
Parliament.”^ In 1695 an inquiry was held into the Company’s 
corruption and found that E 10,7000 had been expended between 
1688 and 1694. The principle of rotation of office was made 
compulsory by a Charter of 28 September, 1694. In 1698 the 
members of tne Dowgatc Association raised a loan of 412,000.000 
at 8% fur Montagu, the Chancellor of the Exchequer and were 
incorporated undci*thc name of the “General Society”. To this 
Sixjiety was granted the ^exclusive trade to India, saving the rights 
of the old Company which could expire after 3 years’ notice. 
Two Charters came. The first dated 3 September. 1698 incorpo- 
ratotl the General Society as a regulated Company ; the second 
dated 5 September, 1698 incorporated most of the members of 
the Society as a joint-sUKk Company, "the English Company 
trading to the East Indies”. The Engli.,h Company s to have 
a monopoly of joint-stock trading subject until 29 Scptci txr, 1 701 
to the concurrent right of the London Conipany. whose rights 
were to terminate on three years notice. 

However, the old Company had secured 41. 31.5000 of the 
stock issued ; it was the largest single hi>lder in the English Com- 
pany and its position entrenched. In 1700 it procured an .Act 
of Parliament (11 & 12 Will. HI. C.4). which permitted the 
Company to continue until the repayment by the Go\ eminent of 
the £, 2,000,0(X) loan. The rivalry Ivtwecn the two Companies 
conUnued both in India and England until they were : nally 
amalgamated on 22 July 1702 by an Indenture Tripartite between 
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the Companies and Queen Anne, which was ratified by the Go« 
dolphin award (1708). The old Company was to maintain its 
existence for 7 years, but thereafter to surrender its charter. 
Meanwhile the trade of the two Companies was to be carried on 
jointly in the name of the English Company by 24 managers, 
half selected by either Company, while the English Company was 
to be renamed “The United Company of Merchants of England 
trading to the East Indies”. This body was to operate under the 
terms of ihc (Charter of 5 September, 1698. However, the 
Charter Act of 1833 gave tlie shorter name of the East India 
Company.^ In 1704 the Rotation Government of the twi^ Com- 
panies came into existence. There was a Council for United 
Trade — the Councils of old and new Companies went on as usual 
with each a President of its owm. For the United Trade Ci>uncil 
consisting of 4 members of the old and 4 members of the nevv 
Company, two senior members were to he Chairman each week 
by week. In 1704 the United Trade Council h:ul as members 
(1) Ralph Sheldon (in charge of books), (2) John Russell (ware- 
house-keeper), (3) George Radshaw (jp genera] charge), and 
(4) Bowchar (Zamindar). Hedges and Sheldon were to become 
chairmen in alternate weeks. ♦ 

11. The growth of the .settlement 

An ‘Tnstniment of Union” was signed in April, 1702. The old 
Company was asked to purchase 6,73,000 additional sttKk in 
the General Society so as to make its share equal to that of its 
rival. The houses, factories, and forts of the old Company in 
India^were valued at £ 3,30,000, those of the new at £70,0(H> 
and the New Company called upon to pay £ 1,30,(XK) to the old. 
The old 24 committees were replaced by 24 managers — 12 to be 
elected by each Company — who were to direct the trade from 
1702. The factors of the two companies were to work together 
in unity^. As letter of the old Company breathes this spirit of 
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hope : “The present union having put a full stop to all late com- 
petitions and struggles, and the trade being settled on the firm 
basis of an Act of Parliament and a large stock, we have a hope- 
ful prospect that the same will in due time become more flourish- 
ing than ever’'/' Nevertheless, a good deal of friction remained 
and it took sometime before the exhortations of the home autho- 
rities ‘to bury all that is past in silence and forgetfulness'' were 
really carried out. 

The first Governor and President of Fori William Calcutta was 
Sir Charles Eyre — Job Charnock's son-in-law — who remained 
from 26 May 1700 to 7 January 1701. Then came John Beard 
(7 January 1701 — 7 July, 1705). A list of Governors, Presi- 
dents and Govcrnors-Gcneral is given in Appendix C. In the vcr> 
early days the Governor's house was situated within the Fort. As 
observed by Captain Hamilton in 1702 : “The Companv has also 
a pretty good gaulcn, that furnishes the Cii>vcrnor with herbage 
and fruits at table, and some fish-ponds to serve the kitchen with 
good carps* callops and mullet. John Beard was confirmed aN 
President of the C'ouncil of Bengal for the “United Company of 
Merchants Trading to the Fiast Indies ' in 1703 with 8 Commis- 
sioners to assist him in matters of investigation and control of 
matters in the Presidency of Fort W illiam. However, the amalga- 
mation of the two rival companies and their dissensions were then 
not full) concluded. Tliis was seen in the disastrous result of the 
unfortunate mission of Sir W. Norris, .Anib - sador from le Eng- 
lish court to the Emperor Aurang/cb And the latter on red the 
imprisonment of all the Europeans within* his dominions. The 
English settlements at Patna and Rajmahal were plundered ^jind 
Calcutta threatened by the Foujdar of Hooghls. But Beard had 
fortified the place and thus showed a lx)ld front. .As a result Cal- 
cutta could escape being ransacked. 

(a) 77/^ Company S' Icgoi position 

On 17 June 1689 President Yule of St. George wrote to Nawab 
Bahadur Khan of Bengal that the Company wanted only “en >> - 

6. India Office Records -Letter No. Dbpatch to Bomba' . 

July 26. 1702. 

7. Ibid, Dispatch to Madras. March 5, 

8. HamiUon* A.— A new Account of the i * ’ Indies Vob IL 

xxiri, 7 
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ment of former privileges in a secure settlement'* and would re- 
turn “to the comfort and prosperity of your government as soon 
as you (Nawab) grant and procure for us (a secure settlement)”.^ 
In 1697 the word ‘settlement' came to mean “a community of 
the subjects of a State settled in a new country ; a tract of coun- 
try so settled, a colony, especially, one in its earlier stages”.'® It 
is interesting to note that this term occurs in the Consultations at 
Chuttanuttee dated 31 October, 1698 : “The Prince (has) given 
us the three towns adjacent to our Settlement, viz., De Calcutta, 
Chuttanuttee and Govindpur.” It may be noted that in 1 687 the 
English were squatters on the soil under the sufferance of the 
Savama Jagirdar. They did not stand on the same footing as the 
Setts and Bysacks or other native or European residents such 
as the Dutch, the Portuguese and the Armenians. The latter 
settled with the knowledge and consent of the local landlord 
and paid him rent. The English squatted and paid no rent 
during their first or second occupation of Chuttanuttee. In 1690 
they returned to Chuttanuttee in the same capacity and fi)undcd 
their factory. 

During 1690-1695 the Company’s legal position was that of a 
mere tenant-at-will who was liable to pay rent to the land-holder 
for the ground occupied by them and to ejectment in case of 
default. In 1696 the Nawab’s tacit consent to the Company to 
build a fort in Calcutta gave them the right and status of a 
maurasi or occupancy right, since none in those days could make 
a masonry building without such a right. It appears they pur- 
chased some land from Basanta Roy, Raja Roy and others. How- 
ever, it is not clear what rights this purchase conferred on them. 
But the Bainama in 1698 raised them to the position of a depen- 
dent talukdar, liable to pay rent to the jagirdar. This transferred 
the rights to the tenant's rents, while the jagir itself of the Khalsa 
was non-salcablc. The Company was thus ordered to pay, not as 
revenue to the Imperial Exchequer but as rent of the jagir, the 
following amount for three villages : 
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Rs. 

As 

p 

Dihi — Calcutta 

468 

9 

9 

Sutalooti 

501 

15 

6 

Govindapur in Pargana 




Paikan 

123 

15 

3 

Govindapur in Pargana 




Kalkatah 

100 

5 

1 1 

Total 

.. 1,194 

14 

1 1 


The rental for Govindapur in Pargana Paikan was soon raised 
to Rs. 210-9-0 from Rs. 123-15-3 and the sum payable by the 
Company to the Prince's jagirdar, amounted to Rs. 1,281-14-0. 
It was to bo paid three times a year — on the 1st of April, August 
December. Henceforth, the Ci>mpany could settle tenants, grant 
them patta^. rent, allow houses to be built, charge regis- 

tration fee and fine their tenants and servants. In 1704 they took 
back the pattas of thc^old land-holders and granted new pattas, in 
which were written only the area and the rent of the holding. 
They levied a premium on those who could produce no writings* 
for their tenements. Since 1695 before the receipt of the Prince's 
firnum they had realised Rs. 75-0-6 and upwards from shop 
rents, fines, fees, and duties. And these have been st\led euphe- 
mistically ‘ revenue ". Tlie term *dihi’ or ‘dechi' prehxcd to 
Calcutta is Persian 'deh' meaning ‘village' i r township com- 
mon term used in the Indian Revenue .Administralio. Anti 
‘deeh’ means the limits of any \iilage. Hence, "Deeh or dihi 
Calcutta’ means ‘only that part which was originally inhabitalcd,' 

(b) Farrukhsiyars firnum of Dt rent her 39, 1716 

The people of Calcutta spoke of themselves as 'Tlie inhabitants 
and the town as ‘Ilic Settlement'. A young lad\ writing to a 
friend said : “lliey call this place ‘Tlie Settlement', but rcalh. 
I have never lx*cn so unsettled in all my life". ' This “unsettled * 

11. Ray, .A. K. — Caleima (Reprint. 19S2). 4g. 

12. Yule, H/ Burnell, A. C\ — Hobson- JoKsi^n il98b>. 980; Long-Selec- 
tions from unpublislied Records of Govt for 1748-69. 176. 

13. Hohbs, H. — Impressions of old Calcutta . Introducing faJia. Part H 
(R.A.S.B ), 1949 at 48. 
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position was due to the facts of the anarchical conditions of Ben- 
gal. In the words of Firminger : ‘'In its origin the Mughal 
government of Bengal was a military occupation in which the 
Subahdar tended to make himself independent of the Emperor, 
while the Faujdars would do their best to be independent of the 
Subahdar’'.*^ The English had been suffering from harassment 
and exactions at the hands of the Moghul officials. “Tliey sought 
to obtain concessions which once granted would not he subject 
to be worked at the Emperor's pleasure : they were obsessed by 
the (idea) that a firman from the Emperor would be as binding 
and efficacious as was their own charter from the English 
Crown”.*” They had fortified settlement in Fort William and 
considered that they needed some adjacent territory from which 
they might draw sufficient revenue for the upkeep of their fortress. 
Hence, the tlien Governor, Robert Hedges obtaineil permission 
from the Court in 1713 to despatch an Emibassy to Oelhi to re- 
present their grievances to Emperor, Farrukhsiyar. He chose two 
ablest factors — John Surman and Edward S^fphenson — as metn- 
bers of the Embassy and attached to it an Armenian merchant, 
Khoja Serhand as Interpreter and William Hamilton a> Surgeon. 
Dr. Hamilton came to India as a surgeon by the frigate *'Shar^ 
rorne"' in 1710. Hugh Barker was the Secretary of die Embassy 
led by Surman. It started in 1715 with costly presents w'<^rth 
about £ 30,000 atid was warmly received at Delhi on 8 July, 
1715, Farrukhsiyar had been suffering from swellings in the urv)in 
and put himself in Hamilton's hands. He was cured of the malady. 
This helped the Empejor marry on 27th or 28th Scplcmlxrr, Ajit 
Singh’s daughter, a Rajput princess of Jtxlbpur after her conver- 
sioi^to the Moslem faith, This created a favourable atmosphere. 
After a good deal of formalities and delayed prcKccdings of the 
Moghul Government, the imperial assent to the Company’s peti- 
tion was obtained on December 30, 1716. 

The Persian version of the firman and its translation in English 


14. Firminger, W. K — Historical Introduction to the Bengal portion of 
the Fifth Report (Reprint, 1962). 

15. Ibid, 66. 

16. Irvine's Later Moghuls, Chap. IV, 17 in J.A.S.B, vol. LXX II. Part 1, 
p. 61 : C.R. Wilson’s The Early Annals of the English w Bengal, 
vol. II, Part II, at XLiii, note 1 at 94. 
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in respcci of Bengal appear side by side in Surnian’s Diary. xhe 
Firman of December 30, 1716 is given in Appendix III. 
It confirmed the Company in the purchase of the three villages 
mentioned already and permitted them to purchase 38 more 
towns adjoining them as shown in Append! v D. The main pro- 
visions of the Firman are noted below : 

1. The duty-free trade was to continue on an annual pavnicnt 
of a pescush (quit-rent) or tribute (^f Rs. 3.000 to the Royal Ex- 
chequer at Hooghly. 

2. The rentings of Calcutta, Sulanati and Govindpur in the 
pargana of Arnirabad arc confirmed for an annual payment of 
Rs. 1,125-6-0 and those of 38 new villages adjoining the afore- 
said towns conferred lor an annual rent of Rs. 8.121-8-0 to be 
paid to the Moghul Government. ‘Ihcse Milages are to he bought 
Irom the respective owners with the perrnis.>ion of the Dew an 
Subah. 

3. in ca.se the goods belonging to the English are .stolen, 
attempt should be i^jade to tind out and return the same to the 
owners and the thief should he punished. 

4. The Madras rupets, provided the> arc as giu^d a^ those 
coined at Surat, should pass in Bengal without discount. 

5. I’he original sanads need not he demanded i>f and shown 
by the English. A copy under the Ka/Ts seal would be sufficient 
substitute lor the original. 

6. All persons, whether European or native, inde^ ’ -d to the 
Company should he delivered to the chief of the ractoi 

7. "Ihe English ships wrecked or driven ashore by storms 

should not be seized bv the i>fficcrN of the Governme; r. hut every 
» 0 
assistance rendered to the Engli'*’;! (Home Mi‘^cei!anciHis vol. 69. 

pp. 130-31). 

Besides, some more privileges were granted to the English by 
the hash^ul^hiikm ot imperial commands notc<.i i^n the back of 
the firman. More important ones are vhown below: 

(a) A liastak or permit given by the chief ol the factory should 
exempt the gexxis tri>m being stopped or exa.minevi bv the Cio' ern- 
ment ofiicials. 

(b) The Bengal Government should afford facility for the 
coining of the Company's gold and silver in the mint at Murshi- 

17. India Office Records. London ; Home .Mt^..elIancous. Vols. 69-71. 
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dabad in the season of coining other merchants money, if not 
against the king’s interest (Home Miscellaneous series, vol. 630. 
Nos. 1 and 12). 

The firman had been hailed as the Magna Carta of the Com- 
pany*s trade in Bengal and India. First, it recognised all the pri- 
vUeges obtained and enjoyed by the Company since the reign of 
Shah Jahan. Second, it contained new provisions : “That all goods 
and necessaries which factors of Subahships, ports and round 
about, bring or carry away cither by land or water, know they 
arc custom-free that they may buy and or sell at their pleasure 
(Home Miscellaneous \^ol. 630, Nos. 1 and 12). No other mer- 
chants — Indian or non-Indian — had these privileges. Third, it 
almost gave the Company extra-territorial rights. Finally, the 
firman opened the road for the establishment of the commercial 
and political supremacy of the Company in India. Thus in 1757 
Robert Clive wanted to justify his march against Siraj-ud- 
daulah in terms of this lirman.^^ 

It is said that there was “the ban of the gubernatorial autho- 
rities for more than 20 years'' on the sale of Zamindari to the 
Company.*^ But this is incorrect. Therc^was no Bengal Govern- 
ment order prohibiting this sale. However, Murshid Ouli Khan's 
dislike of the sale of Zamindarics to the East India Compan\ 
was so well-known that no zamindar dared sell his Zamindari 
them. Indirect discouragement was enough. However, the Com- 
pany adopted a subterfuge. They purchased some nciglibouring 
villages in the names of their native servants. The Nawab's 
government was aware of this. The revenue belonged to the 
King, but the land to the 21amindar. So a Zamindar could sell 
or ihortgage his property. But according to the Qanungocs the 
sanction of government was proper and requisite. The theory 
is best expressed in the Farrukhsiyar firman in regard to the 
purchase of 38 villages : az malikan kherid nemayetul Dewa-' 
nyam Subah wagozarend. i.c., let them purchase from the 
owners and let the Dewan release it/-^^ In other words, approval 

18. Long, J. — Selections from unpublished Records of Government 

(1748-67), Reprint, 1973 : Mahadev Prosad Saha’.« (cd.) Glossarv 

Notes, App. V, 56-8. 

19. Ray, op. cit 48. 

20. Rous. B — DisserUition, 101 : photostat copy of the firman. 
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was to be given after tha completion of the purchase trans- 
action. There was thus no deliance by the Nawab of the Imperial 
order, lliere was enough discretiini left with the Bengal Govern- 
•nent. The theory of so-called Nawabi intransigence is based on 
a misinferpretatitm of the language of the /. /na/ 2 . Naturally it is 
wrofigjy said that the buttle of Plasscy was fought to regain the 
rights granted b\ the fir/tudii and /msh^ul-hukm denied by the 
Nawabs of Bengal. 

Tile concessions accorded by the firman, however, proved 
nugatory because whatever the Moghul might choose to order, 
his Viceroy (Nawab) at Murshidabad would n(U allow the Com- 
pany to realise their rights. Murshid Ouli Khan was appointed 
the Subahdar in 1717 and he continued a.s such till his death 
in 1727. He resisted the English claim to minting coins and to 
added terriuiries. Naturally fictions arose and the English had 
to remain with the Subahdar's interpretation of the 

firrmm. Murshid Khan's revenue settlement (Asl Jama Tumari) 
of 1722 was important. Where the properi\ in the soil had been 
sold b> the C'ompanv at Rs. 3 per bigha — which the purchaser was 
still liable to pa> foi« gr<umd rent — must be Cimsidored as 
the resenue paid to Ciovernment by the pr\)pneior of the land 
so purchased. So the formal grant (^blamed b> the C'ompany 
was in the nature of a lalukdari i^r cop\-hold tenure, as observed 
by Huntcr. - 

( c ) C \ikiittii*s' pro^rcs v 

Ilic inhabitants ‘'‘lived in a w;k1. un*veiiled Ci>ndilion at C hutla- 
nultee, neither fortified houses, nor gixfowns, onl tents, huts 
and lH>aLs”.‘ ' Fhc Agent Cha;ics L\re's cutehu house cJughi 
tire and was prompt Iv built ot brick. A severe storm blew down 
many of the “Unlging rooms'* of the servants of John Conipanx. 
Because of Skiva Singh’s rcbelliv'n the Nawab iiccorded permis- 
sion to the English "to defend themselves . As early as 1693 
Sir John Gi'ldshonmgh had selected a sue for a faetorv and 
enclosed it with a nuid wall. Ilic present Strand Road wa^ then 


7 
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a part of the river bed of the Hooghly. The actual site is now 
occupied by the General Post Office, the Customs House and 
East India Railway House. Fortitications were hurriedly run up 
and continued even after Sova Singh's withdrawal. By January 
1697, a bastion and a walled enclosure were completed and 10 
guns were ordered from Madras. It was a square tower with 
thick walls and it looked “like a warehouse for fear of exciting 
the jealousy of the Moghul”. But when Sir Charles Eyre became 
the first President in 1700 he got instructions to build a fort to 
be named after William III. In 1702 the President’s liouse was 
commenced and the Union Jack hoisted for the first time in the 
settlement on October 6 in the same year. It took four years to 
complete the President’s house. It has been described by C aptain 
Hamilton as “the best and most regular piece of architecture in 
India”.^^ Portuguese was used as the common language of inter- 
course in 1708 amongst the Europeans. English incorporated 
a few words such as ‘caste’, ‘compound’ etc., and Bengali such 
words as ‘kamra\ ‘Padri’ and the like. 

In 1706 the old factory house was pulled down and a new 
one-storied house erected in its place •for the servants of the 
Company — the first “Writers’ Buildings”. In the death of 
Aurangzeb in 1707 the English got an oppK’utunity to fortify 
further their settlement. In the midst of general insecurity they 
built up two more* bastions on the river side. Other European 
merchants also had built their houses on the eastern sale of the 
fort, because the western side was lapped by the Hooghly. The 
pivot of the settlement was “ I hc Green before the E'ort”, called 
*‘Lal Dighi* by the Indians. ‘Dalhousic Square’ by the Europeans 
and*‘now ‘Bibadi (Benoy-Badal-Dincsh) Bag’. It was a dirty 
pond full of weeds but in 17U9 deepened to provide a rcscrvcur 
of water. The fi.sh-pond was in the centre of the Park and the> 
were subsequently converted into the “Cireat Tank”. During 
this year the Church of St. Anne was erected partly by Slate 
grant and partly by public subscription. In 1710 a wharf was 
commenced before the fort, faced with brick anti with a breast 
work for cannon. 

The administration was carried on by a Council which met at 
9 O'clock in the morning at the commencement of each week. 


24. Hamilton, op. cit., Vol. II, Chap, xxiti, 7. 
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The members were “dressed in muslin shirts, pyjamas and 
starched white caps, sitting in the consultation room with a ease 
of bottle of good old arr?ick and a goblet of water on the table, 
which the Secretary with skilful hand converted into punch when 
the occasion arose”, 'I he Council had a President with a salary 
of UK) a year in common with the Chaplain. There were 8 
other members “passing rich with 40 pounds a year”. The ex- 
change rate was fixed at 2s. 6d, i.e. Rs. 8 a pound. TTiey all 
had responsible duties, 'fhe 2nd and 4th members were the 
Chiefs of Cossimbayar and Dacca factories ; the 3rd was the 
Accountant ; the 5th and the 6th. the Export and Import ware- 
house keepers ; the 7th the Paymaster ; the 8th, the Collector, or 
to give him his own name, the Zamindar : the 9th and the last 
member was the Secretary. The ‘Zamindar’ was a collector of 
revenue as well as a judicial ollicer — it was part of his duty to 
“make aid repair drains”. 4 he office of Zamindar of Cal- 

cutta was created in 1720 when Govinda Ram Mitra, known as 
the “Black Zamijtdar” was appointed Dew an or head Minis- 
terial officer to the Zamindar. The Zamindar was not a land- 
holder. but a judicial* functionary, w^hi> had the entire control 
of the “nuinicipal, fiscal, civil and criminal affairs of the town 
as far as the Natises were eoncerned”. In criminal matters he 
could summariK line, ffog and imprison the accused. And ap- 
peals lay to the President onl\ in capital cases, when the la^h 
could be intliclsil till death. 

fd) The Cotupany heiomes ZufuniJ^r 

To meet the annual dues the I'ompanv wa privileged to 
collect a maximum of three lUpees per b»gha lor land In^Id by 
the inhabitants. In 1704 the viserage mvMithly balance to the 
Company's credit amounted to Rs. in Holwcll s lime it 

amounted to about Rs. 3.S00. when more lands were included 
in the C ompany's holding, llie t nglish by their transactions with 
.Azim-ush-Shan ('btained three rights, namely, i,/) to collect the 
rents from the ryots;; (//t to deal at pleasure with ih<' waste 
lands ; and (///) to impi^sc pett> taxes. Tiues. and fines, .'.helhcr 
the English had Ivcomc /.;imindars or talukdars is a technical 
question of no historical importance. For the C'ompany at once 

25. Indian Ciocttc d(. Feb. 24. I7S1 : an old country captains report. 
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regarded itself a Zanundar and functioned as such. To meet 
their extra responsibilities they appointed an additional member 
of the Council and called him the “zamindar” or collector. In 
accordance with the zamindari customs, the English zamindar 
of the three towns acted as a Magistrate of the police and held 
courts in which petty offences and cases of revenue disputes were 
decided.^*' 

It is interesting to note that the court’s letter dated March 3, 
1758, in para 98 has stated that “English officers deciding disputes 
between natives (must) be called zamindars” : “The Civil Autho- 
rity, for determining all causes of property between tlie Natives 
above 20 rupees, are to be ve.sted in 5 persons. The members 
are to (be) from our servants below Council, one of which is 
to preside as judge for a year only, and then another is to Iv 
elected. These several appointments are to be made by our 
President and Council, who are to remove them when the service 
requires it’’.-' 

. The word, “zamindar’ is derived from Persian “zamindar’ 
meaning ‘landholder’ (zamin land ; dar — holder). 'Fhat is to 
say, it means one holding land on which IVc pays revenue to the 
Government direct and not to any intermediate superior 'I'he 
word originated in India in 1683. ITius Hedges’s Diary dated 
April 11, 1683 states ; “We lay at Bogachera, the gemimlar has 
invited us ashore”. Next the word “zemindary’ derived from 
zemindar came into use in 1757. It means ‘the system of hold- 
ing lands and farming of revenue by means of zemindar;. ; the 
office or jurisdiction of , a zemindar’. There is also a second 
meaning, namely, ‘the office or jurisdiction of a zemindar'. In 
1764 Zemindary came to mean ‘the territory administered by a 
zemindar’.*® In this context, Holwell a former Collector of Cal- 
cutta (1752-56) defines ‘zemindar’ thus: “The zemindar acts in 
a double capacity, distinct and independent of each other — the 
one as superintendent and collector of revenues ; the other as 
judge of the court of cutchcry, a tribunal constituted for the 
hearing, trying and determining all matters and things, both civil 
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and criminal, wherein the natives only, subjects of the MoghuR 
are conccnicd. He tried in a summary way, had the power of 
the lash, fine, and imprisonment : he determined all matters of 
meum and tuum and in all criminal eases proceeded fo scnlenc6 
and punishment immediately after hearing, except where th6 
crime (or murder) requires the lash to be infiicted until death, in 
which case he suspends execution of the sentence until the facts 
as evidence arc laid before the Presiiient, and his confirmation 
of the sentence is obtained. He has also the power lf> condemn 
thieves, and other culprits to work in chains upon the roads, 
during any determinate space f)f time, or for life. In all cases of 
property, an appeal lay to the President and 0>iincil against his 
decree". 

(e) y^rra and Population 

In the eaihci years of British occupation the word ‘town’" was 
applied to the component niou/as of the settlement and its en- 
virons. But only •a smail area round the park and the factory 
Ciuild claim this app^illation. The only conspicuous masonry 
building C harnock acquired was the Cutchery of the jagirdar, 
with the construction of the front and the reclamation of the 
tank, the Portuguese and Armenian inhabitants well as the 
Dutch and Danes clustered round the factorv. The Burraba^ar, 
called the Great Ba7ar had every a\ailr.ble •^paee within its 
bcmntlarics occupied by the houses and shops of \v< ve traders. 
In 1706 only 248 bigluis of laml were occupied with dwellings 
in 'fown Calcutta and 3M bighas rcmalneii to be utilised for 
houses. However, the Great Ba/ar to its immediate nort}> was 
tilrcady most populous, tor it had 400 bighas built o\er out 
the total >f 4S8 bighas. Surrounding the small town lay 1.470 
bighas of land in *‘Dhcc Calcutta", partly cultivated and partly 
waste. On the norili of this dthi lay Sutanati containing 134 
bighas of inliahitcd land and 1.558 bighas of jungle and culti- 
vated lanii. To the south of the liihi stoixl Govindpur high on 
the river bank with 57 bighas of inhabited land out of the total 
of 1,178 biglias, most of which was jungle land. Thus Azim-us-n 
Shan’s grant of the 1698 sanad covered 840 bighas of inhabited 

4 

30. India Tracts by Mr. Holwcll and friends (2nd cdn.. London. I"64)^ 

120 , ^ 
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land out of a total of 5,077 bighas or 1,861 acres. It was about 
3 miles in length and about a mile in breadth. This area in- 
creased with the purchase in 1717 by the Company of 38 villages 
with the Emperor ”s permission. By the end of the 1 7th century 
the area was 1,692 acres, of which 216 were urban and 1,476 
suburban. 

In early days it was the practice to talk of any village having 
a hat or mart as a ‘towTi*. TTie Surman Embassy asked for the 
zamindaries of *'38 towns'*. But these so-called towns were no 
better than ordinary riparian villages. However, from the ear- 
liest days Sutanuti, Govindpur and Calcutta had been called 
“towns'’, though they w^ere but petty villages in Chamock's time. 
There is again difference of opinion as to the significance of the 
term ‘population*. To some it meant the normal resident popu- 
lation : to others it meant normal and floating population. Hence, 
the estimates of population in the English Settlement varied as 
shown below : 



1696 

1704 

• 1708 

1710 

Wikon 

— 

15,0(K) 

31,000 

41, (KM) 

Hamilton 

— 

— 

— 


Holwell 

8,073 

51,000 

1. 08,700 

1,47,(KK) 


(Projected from 
his figures for 
1752 by the rule 
of proportion). 


The town revenues recorded an increase as follows : 



Ground rent 

Other rales and 

Total 



taxes 



1694 

Rs. 300 

Rs. 600 

Rs. 

900 

1698 

Rs. 480 

Rs. 960 

Rs. 

1,440 

004 

Rs. 1,920 

Rs. 3,840 

Rs. 

5,760 

1710 

Rs. 5,480 

Rs. 10.960 

Rs. 

16,440 
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The following table shows the town area, the number of houses, 
roads and tanks : 


Acreage Houses Roads 

Year Urban Rural t otal Pucka Kutcha Str- Lanes By- Total 

cels Lanes 

1706 216 1,476 1,692 8 8,000 2 2 — 17 

1726 332 2,018 2,350 40 13.300 4 8 — 27 

The break-down of population by religion in 1710 is as 
fi)llo\vs : 

Hindus . . 8,(K)0 Mussalnians . . 2,150 ; 

Huropeans 250; Furasians .. 1,5(X) ; 

Armenians 100 

HI. From r%la>or\ Court to Plasse> 

(a) The Mayor's Court 

• 

During the period of setllemeni the posilum of the Efnglish was 
that it was obtained with the lea\e of the Native Government. 
I'hc settlements were founded and taciories fortified with the per- 
mission of the Government and held under it by the Company 
as subjects owing obedience as tenants rendering rent and as 
officers exercising a part of the authority of the Government by 
delegation.'* Since they could not be eovemed b* the law of 
the Koran, they remained subject to their own lav and were 
obliged to take steps for intrixiucing it. In this the factories and 
settlements appeared to be paits of English tcrrile.-y. Hence, a 
foreigner residing in them and carrsing on t*’ade was held uptake 
his temporary national character, not from the Moghul dominion, 
to which the) were subject, but from the British possessums. " In 
this context it became necessar> that the C rown should grant to 
the Company some legislative and judicial authority to be c.xer- 
cised in the East Indian possession.s over English servants and 
such native settlers who placed themselves under their prot?ction. 
It may be noted that prior to 1727 the ^ licial s\stcm at Calcutta 
was based on the C'cmpany's authority as a zemindar. While after 

3L Ray, op. cit., 96-7, 125. 127-30, !3<s. 143. 

32. Mayor of Lyons, \\ Last India Co, I MIA. 2/2. 

33. The Indian ChitT 3. Rob. Adm. Rep. 29. per Lord StowclL 
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1727 it derived its authority from the charter issued to the Com- 
pany by King George I on September 24, 1726 (1 3th Geo. I), 
The then existing courts were superseded and the Crown by Letters 
Patent established a Mayor’s Court at Fort William with a Mayor 
and 9 Aldermen, 7 of whom with the Mayor were required 
to be natural-bom British subjects. It was declared to l>e 
a Court of record and empowered to try, hear and determine all 
civil suits, actions and pleas between party and party. The quo- 
rum of the court was 3 — the Mayor or senior Alderman tt)gclher 
with 2 other Aldermen. The first appeal from the court lay. 
within 14 days, to the Governor and Council, whence a further 
appeal could be lodged, within 14 days, with the King-iii-C'ouncil 
in matters involving 1,000 pagixias or more. 'Ilie Mayor's Court 
had jurisdiction to grant probates of wills and letters of adminis- 
tration. 

The criminal jurisdiction was vested in the Governor and five 
senior members of the Council. Each of them was individually 
to be a justice of the peace and to act as sucR. He could arrest 
persons accused of committing crimes, pupish the guilty of ininor 
crimes, and commit the rest to the quarter sessions for trial. Three 
justices of the peace fc^rmed a court of record and hud poweis of 
the court of Oyer and Terminer and gai>l delivery and thus held 
quarter sessions 4 tinges a year. Trials were held with the help of 
grand jury and petty jur>. OtTences of high treason were kept (Hit 
of such trials. Besides, the C harler of 1 726 empowered the Go- 
vernor and Ctumcil of the Presidency town to make by-laws, rules 
and ordinances for the •giKxl government and regulation of the 
corporation and the inhabitants of the settlement. .And they must 
be “agreeable to reason, not contrary to the laws and statutes of 
England", 

The Charter of 1726 was replaced by that of 17,^3 (26 Geo. 
II) — the latter was a moOified version of the former. /wr\/. it pul 
an end to the dis.sen 5 ions and disaffection between the Mayor’s 
Court and the Government by making the Mayor and the Alder- 
men the nominees of the Government. Second, tlie court could 
not entertain a suit and action between the nativc.s until both 
parties submitted to it for the Court’s determination. Third, the 
adm’mistration was made impartial and effective by providing for 
action even against the Mayor, Finctlly, a new court — the court 
of Requests — came into being, to decide summarily the cases 
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iipto 5 psgodas. Thus there were the following courts— court of 
Requests ; Mayor’s court of Civil jurisdiction ; court of the Go- 
vernor and Council to hear appeals from the Mayor's Court ; 
Justices of the Peace ; and the Court Quarter Sessions to decide 
criminal eases. 'Hie Privy Council became tlie ultimate court of 
appeal in civil eases. 

( b) The Great Calamity and the Mahratta Din h 

Ilie shipping of the Calcutta port amounted to tons in 

1727. The first charity school was estahlislied in this \car by 
Boiichicr who afterwards became the Governor of Bombay. In 
1 734 it was made over to the Comparn cm the condition that they 
would defray an expenditure of Rs. 4.000 anniiallv lor its sup- 
port. This was the bnindation of the I*rce School. 

On Septeriber 30, 1737 occurred the terrible c\c!one and earth- 
quake which almost cievasted C alcutta. Ihis iialled the progrc'^s 
ol C'alcutta. inches of rain fell in 5 hours and this together 
with the violent earfhcjuake threw down nK>st of the buildings 
including the C hurch of ^St. .Anne. The ( icnrleman s .\fai;ii:tne 
(173S-M) descrilx'd the Cireat ( alamit) billing on Calcutta: it 
consisted of the c>clone, rain 4kn(l eaillujiiake. A tunous hurricane 
at the mouth of the Cianges reached (>o leagues up the rher. It 
was aceonipanied by a vuilent earthquake and ramfail. 200 houses 
were thrown tlown including the steeple of St. John’s Church. 
2(».()0O ships, barks, sloops. Knits. Cantx.s etc. were ^ t awav. 
.>,0(),(X)0 souls arc said to ha\e Ken h'sl. Ihc water n-e 40 ft. 
higher than usual in the Hooghl>, Auothei* victim was the nme- 
jewellcd temple on the (diitporc Ro.al. the loitiest pinnaclc^of 
which was higher than the Ochterlorn Monument built by Gobintla 
Ram Mitra. the LX'putv of the /einiiidar (1720-51. 

'Hie CalcuUa settlement crew and prospered wlule the Moghul 
Tmpirc at Delhi, was waning fast. Successive Nawabs of Bengal 
kept up a nominal allcgumcc U' IXlhi. but grew more indepen- 
dent and despotic in iheir rule. Ahvardi Rhan was pliecLl on the 

34. C owell, n. — The history and Convf, union oi the Couri.s and I cjitsla- 

tive authorities m Iiulia 11.1,1. ''ih cdn. (1^05). l.'»o ; M. P. 

Jain — Outlines of Indian legal llistoo i4ih cdn. KSl). .v'?-/, 
44-6. 

35. Blychcnden. K.— Calcutta : past and present (Reprint. 1978b 20-1, 
Note 22 nt 27. 
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as the Nawab of Bengal in 1740. During this period of law^ 
lessncss the Mabratta horsemen of Central India began to invade 
Orissa and Bengal and to lay waste whole tracts of the country'. 
Terror and consternation spread through the land and flights of 
the inhabitants of the other side of the Hooghiy to Calcutta lic- 
caine so numerous that in 1 742 the Indian residents of the Settle- 
ment requested the authorities and got permission to dig u Ditch at 
their own expense round the Company's lands from the northcni 
part of Sutanuti to the southern part of Govindporc. Tlic work 
was to extend 7 miles, while the then force did not exceed 3(X) 
Europeans and 500 sepoys. In 6 months 3 miles were rmished and 
the inhabitants saw that no Mahrattas had ever been on the wes- 
tern side of the river w ithin 60 miles of Calcutta. Hence, they dis- 
continued their work, which thereafter came to be known as the 
*Mahratta Ditch* and the inhabitants ‘ditchers’. C alcutta in 1742 
is shown in App. F. there arose a saying : ‘He has never gone 
beyond the Ditch’. It meant that ‘he has never left Calcutta’. .As 
a means of defence, the Ditch was worlhless^and it was not used 
by the English during the attack of Sircyud-daiilah in June 1756. 
So in 1799 it was filled up and the Circular Road made.‘^ 

An alarm was raised in February, 1748 by the Mahrattas and 
a public consultation held in Calcutta. It was presidcii over b\ 
John Forster, the President and attended by 5 other nicml^rs of 
the Council. Omichand, the Bengali millionaire actetl as the 
medium of communication between the English and *he Mah- 
rattas. The English paid the Foujdar of Hiioghly Rs. 2,750 per 
annum for his good \vill and an Anglo-Dutch alliance forrnetl 
against the French. 

(c) Town Calcutta in the fifties, 

(i) Area, population, revenue — There was u steady grt)Wth in 
the European population of Calcutta. Besides the English com- 
pany's servants and soldiers, there were merchants as well. And 
the White Town of Calcutta had 15,000 in 1704 and 1,04,860 
in 1752. Of course Holwell gives 4,09.0(X). I'his figure has been 
adjusted by A. K, Ray^" to 1,17,744 souls distributed over 18,891 

36. Ibid, 28-9 ; H. Blochmann — ‘Calcutta during last century*' in Calcutta 
keepsake (1978) (ed.), Alok Roy, 67. 

37. Ray, op. cit., 131-133, 125-6, 138. 
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bighas or 6,297 acres. Holwcll’s figures relating to areas and 
houses arc given below. This gives an average of 18.5 persons to 
the acre. 


I. Names of places 

Bigha 

Cotti.;i No. of houses 

Dec Calcutta 

1,704 

3 3,422 

Sootanutty 

1,861 

5! 2,374 

Govindpiir 

1,044 

13! 1,753 

Bazar Calcutta 

560 

2 5 989 

John Nagore 

228 

1 ! 606 

Bagh Ba/ar 

57 

171 173 

Lall Ba/ar 

10 

9 81 

Santosc Bazar 

5 

8i 53 

Total : 

5,472 

01 9.451 



(On pattas which paid 
a eround rent of Rs. 3 
per hieha) 

11. Areas (xrcupied b> — 



Compaii) 

310 

5^, 

Dvmations 

lo 

11 

ChurchcN 

7 

19 

McK^r's Mt>squcs 

15 

•7!- 

Genloo idols 

13 

13 

Brahmans 

242 

0 

Genttx^s poor 

14 

12 

Moors poor 

30 

15 

Tanks 

62 

IS] 

Indulgences 

18 

lOi 

Total : 

733 (which paid no 


ground rent) 

Grand total of the Company 

's ground 

6,205 bighas and 
1 cottah. 
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Private proprietor’s lands — 


Si mice 

1.000 

Molunga 

8<K) 

Mirzapur 

1,000 

Hogiilkuria 

250 


Total : . . 3,050 bighas con- 

taining 5,267 
houses. 

Thus the grand total of ^'’nd and houses in the Settlement conics 
to 9,225 bighas and 14,718 houses respective!). .And the break- 


down 

is as follows ; 





Town areas in acreage 

Houses 

Roads 

Year 

Urban Rural Total 

Pucka Kutcha Streets 

I ancs 

Bv- ranks 





I.ancs 

1742 

448 2.7S1 3.229 

121 14.747 tih 

4(> 

T 4 27 

1756 

704 2.52.^ 3,229 

49S 14.450 27 

t 

52 

‘4 \\ 

The revenues of the towm were as follows : 



Year 

CiriHinil rent 

Rates and taxes 


Total 


^R^.) 

(Rs.) 


( Rs.) 

1752 

16.316 

30.254 


4f>.44U 

1757 

1 7.030 

00,101 


LU7,|.3| 

(ii) 

A(lmtni\iraiiotit — For 

ad min i.s t rat i ve p u rpose s 

the three 


Towns were divided into four divisions : ( 1 ) tile Cireat lia/ar ; 
(2l Town Calcutta ; f3) Sutanuii ; (4) Ciovindpuf I’nder the Cid- 
lector or Zemindar of Calcutta there was a native uf]icial known 
as “the black collector”. By immenu^rial practice he was to sup- 
plement his inadequate salary by wliat he considered, accortimg 
to native traditions, the perquisites of his ollice, enu4uments. 
which on scrutiny, would be regarded by his employees as em- 
bezzlements. Holwcll, the then Collector, fot)k clfcctivc steps to 
bring Govindram Milra to bcK>k for heavy frauds. Ihc latter 
was dismis-sed by Holwcll, but reinstated by the majority of the 
Council. However, he was made to refund Rs. 3,397 cmbc/zicd by 
him. It appears that the post of ‘"the black zemindar ’ had liccn 
contmuing since April A, 1709. He was to take care of bazars 
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and the three towns. The post lay vacant for several months dur- 
ing which one Naniiaram Sen olficiatcd. He was the first Ben- 
gali to be appointcti by the English to such a post. Rambuddar 
was tlien appointed and Santose Mullick stood surity for him. 
Nandaram was fined Rs, 3,000 for wrongin ? the Company’s 
tenants. Jagat Das was the zcniindar's assistant and he was found 
guilt> on Marcii 5. 1711. '’ I he black zemindar was the Dewan 
or head ministciial officer to the zemindar. The bazars in Cal- 
cutta were Soba. Dobapara, Haiiteola, Baugh, CJharles, Sam New, 
Bagan, Cihasthola. Jivhn Nagorc. The price of bricks was Rs. 3.S 
per thousand and laskar's wages Rs. 4 to 6 per man. 

llie court id Kuichcr\ was composed of the Company's ser- 
vants imiler Ctmncil, any three of them, their President being one. 
Ihis was organised in 1704 — it met in some ctmvenient place 
IxTween 9 and 12 in the morning, every Saturday to hear and 
delemnne all cosilicoersies i>etwocn the nali\e inhabitants of C'al- 
culla. ' ’ 

(iii) CoinfHiny\ to — Tlie laelories differed in si/e troir. 
a complement of k s than 14 dozen to one or two or fifty or mi>rj 
staff. T’he men lived <»%er a hall beneath, women were not allow- 
ed t(^ go abroad till the end of the 1 7th eeniiin. llicn the cm- 
pk>yecs rcntc<l or bought houses in the town. Tlie 5-\car con- 
tracts of cmplv))menl yielded to longer engagements. Tnis was 
a prelude tv> a hfelime's career in the soi'^ice of the FT . Tlve 
hierarchy was as follows . 

Writer l'acli.»r -» Junior Merchant -♦ Senior Merchant tor 
Chief Agent) — , Ciuincillor ^ Pre.sident ^uid Go\..rnur. In 
aildition, there were C haplains, Surgeons and Mi sters. TTic writer^ 
were requircit to attend cmh from 9 to 12 in the morning and 
enjoined not to ramble in palanquins. Then lodgings were located 
in the norlhcrn side of the Fvirt and shut out from the soidh oy the 
warehouse standing in tl ' centre. Hicv were damp. 

Whenever ships of unknown origin arrived in the Bay of Ben- 
gal, the English issued notices m Calcutta in \arious lunguag n, 

38. Oi.iry and C'^nsultation BvH'k at l oit Wdluim. Sev,s. .^06. 45 . 401. 

463 : C. R. Wilsons Farlv Annals of th.' I nglish in Bengal. Vol ! 

(1895). 

39. Firminger, op. cit , 84-5. 
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“in English, Portuguese, Persians, Armenians, Nagarecs and Ben- 
gali”, asking people not to have any dealings with theni.^® 

(iv) White, Black, and Brown Towns.— The popular name of 
the native city of Madras is called the “Black Town” as distin- 
guished from the Port and southern suburbs occupied by the Eng- 
lish residents, and the bazars which supply their wants. The town 
is also used at Bombay. Hamilton used the expression in 1727 
in his book — new account of the East Indias’, V'ol. I at page 
367 — thus : **The Black Town (of Madras) is inhabited by Gen- 
toos, Mahomedans and Indian Christians. It was walled in to- 
wards the land, when Governor Pit ruled it”. In 1783, Joseph 
Price used the term in his Tracts : Vol. I at page 60 in con- 
nection with 'some observations etc." thus : '‘When Mr. Hastings 
came to the government he added some new regulations, divided 
the black and white town (Calcutta) into 35 wards, and pur- 
chased the consent of the natives to go a little further oil”. 

With the increase in prosperity the village Calcutta became a 
town. Many private houses had already be(*n built and a separate 
residential area for Europeans had come into existence. Tlic white 
town began at the present China bif/ar and ended at Hastings 
Street, which, however, did not exist at the time. In its place 
there was a navigable creek, which started from the Hooghly and 
continued eastward upto the Salt lakes and boats could ply up and 
down thereon. Barabazar lay on the northern limit of the Euro- 
pean quarter and near it, round about the modern Murgihala 
area, the Portuguese and Armenians lived on opposite sides of a 
narrow strip of land. All the big traders lived in Baraba/ar, which 
was congested at the time. Merchants of every nationality except 
Europeans, namely, Arabs, Persians, Moghuls, Abyssinians, Chi- 
nese, Africans, Malayans and others from other parts of India 
converged on Barabazar. Beyond Barabazar to the north lay 
Sutanuti, where Bengalis of the belter classes had began to come 
and live in small numbers. Govindpur lay to the south and 
stretched from near the present High Court to Cooliba/ur. This 
was a respectable Bengali locality, whose residents considered the 
original settlers to be of low origin and refused to live in ch^se 


40. Loog^ op. cit.. Appendices X and XI at 62-3. 

41. Yulc/Burncll — Hobson-Jobson (1986), 99-100. 
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proximity to them. At this time the total population numbered 
between 15 and 20 thousand. 

In the 18th century L.De Grandpre, an officer of the French 
Army visited Calcutta more than once and gave us a graphic 
picture thereof during the govcrnor-gencrahhip of Lx^rd Corn- 
wallis and Sir John Shore. He has drawn a line between the 
north and south of the settlement and called the northern portion 
‘black town’ as distinguished from the south. In his words : “The 
Black Town is to the north of Calcutta, and continguous to it : 
it is extremely large : and its population at the turn of my last 
voyage, was computed at six hundred thousand Indians, women 
and children included'’.^* By 1860 this division between the 
north ami south became prominent as noticed by Dowleans : ‘ The 
city is divided into luiropcan and Native portions, between South- 
ern and Ncirthern Divisions. Ihe Friiropean quarter extends from 
along Park to the southern boundary of the town. From 

Park Street towards Kali Bazar which forms the boundary bet- 
w'cen the southern and northern Divisions, the character c^f the 
town gradually changes*'. He also noted that the southern pi>r- 
tion had 35.VJ masonry h^tmses, while the northern portion con- 
taining 7619 bighas of land had 9.S23 masonr\ buildings and 
41.917 huts huddled together".' Ihe physical growth of Cal- 
cutta showed in its earlier years a tendency towards polarisation 
in teims of racial elements in its population and oeeupalional 
contiguity. Tlius the White Town ol the Tnglish de\ eloped round 
the lank square and Chow ringhec areas, while the Bl?.^k I own 
of the Natives was confined mainly to the northern sector. And in 
between them lay what might be called the ‘ferown Town* of non- 
European foreigners A large part of the population in these sec- 
tors drew their main income as ofliciaK of the C'ompany. mer- 
chants and landlords, who were the higli-ups in societv. Other 
classes also Ix'gan to grow rapidly, such as artisan'^, labourers, 
weavers, small tradesmen, palanquin-bearers, boatsinen. Imnuifn, 
surkars, gomo.staSf dobhasis and the like. 

This division into “European and native towns — inzcasi* nally 
designated the “While and Black Towns'*- had taken place before 

42. Nuir, P. T. — Calcutta in the 18 century (I')S4). 231. 

43. Dowlcnns — ‘Calculia’ in 1860: Cu/rw/tu — pt?opie empire Cl9>5L 

cds. P. ChavKihury/ A. Mukhopadhya\a. 9-11. 24 
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1756. The English factory with its warehouses, workshops, ofli- 
ces and outlying offices covered about 150 acres on the bank of 
the Hooghly, wliile tJie native town rose about half a mile to the 
north of the old fort with 3 or 4 villages remote from each other 
and from the English factory. These villages extended aU>ng the 
river from Banstala to Baghbazar and inland to the east of the 
Chitpur Road over Hogulkuria, Simla and Kalutola. 1 he Arme- 
nians built a Church in 1724 to the south of Burraba/ar — thi^; 
lay between tlie Hindu tovvn and the Christian town. Its steeple 
was completed in 1734 by Huzix^ri Mull.‘^ Moorhousc spccities 
the area of the two towns thus : *'Thc English rown was now 
(1742) a mile long and a quarter of a mile wide, with a Black 
Town of natives, four miles in circuinsference beyond it. There 
were 4.(K),000 people of lx)th races here and in outlying villages". 
Trade was expected to be worth £ 1 million per annum and so 
the Company thought it fit to spend Rs. 25.(K)() for the excavation 
of the Mahratta Ditch. 

(v) The Compony '*InvesfmcuT \ — Tlie &ist India Compan\‘s 
purchases in India were called 'investment". In fact, this wav 
the public trade of the Company. TIfis investment was mainls 
provided by diulni (advance) merchants. In addition, there was 
ready money Investment. The Setts and Bysacks were the mo^T 
dadni merchants protected by the English. They acted as b^okc^^ 
of the Company,' Omichand (Amir C'hand) maile his fortune 
under the aegis of his patron Bostom Dus Sett and became hiv 
partner in dodni business. In 174S the Calcutta Council pur- 
suaded the merchant^ to contract for dadni and ready mone> 
goods for about 30 lakhs of rupees. In 1751-52 the Compan>\ 
Investment was as follows : 

(1) Dadni contracts — 10,53,756; (2) Ready money gotxis — 
3,52,054. 

However, the dadni Investment was replaced by a new Invest- 
ment system under which gomastas or paid agents of the Companv 
made their purchases under the direct supervision of the C onv 
pany's Europ*. an servants. This led to the increase of the private 
trade of »hc Company’s servants and to the abuse of the dasttak v. 
And the chief sufferers had been the “Moorish Government'’ and 

44. Roy. op. Cl! . 205-6. 

45. Moorhousc. O — Calcutta (Penguin. 19H3), 40. 
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the rival Indian traders. The Nawab had a long dastak account 
to settle with the English. According to him, the English had de- 
frauded the State to the tunc of a crore and a half by covering 
the trade of the natives with the Company ‘s dastak 

(vi) The flight for empire — In 1690 Job Charnock founded the 
city of Calcutta, where, according to Hamilton, he “reigned more 
absolute than a Raja, (mly he wanted much of humanity '.'^” In 
1696 the Company obtained leave to fortify Calcutta and a zemin- 
dari, thus becoming K)th a landlord and a merchant under the 
Moghul Governor. The first half of the 18th century saw Cal- 
cutta's prosperity and the banias erowiled into it, since the trade of 
the province became numerous. Y'ot. the Company's position vis- 
a-vis Bengal's Naw ab Nazim was that of the humblest servant. And 
this was manifest when in 1715 John Russell the President while 
addrcssin<» :I ‘ ^loehul Governor described himself as “the smal- 
lest particle of dust, whose forehead rubbctl on the grcnind on 
receiving the word of command". Further prosperity attended 
the Company when ’in 1717 they got the imperial firman to buv 
38 villages and were conjirmed in their zemindari. 

Nawab Alivardi died in April, 1756. Since he had no son he 
nominated as his successor his daughter's son, Siraj-ud-ilaiilah (the 
Lamp of the Stale), a youngman of 23. Alx>ut him his well- 
wisher, Jean Law . the Cliief of the French factory at Cossimbazar 
writes : “He hail distinguished himself only by sorts oi 
dehaui heries, but by a revolting crueliy'\ The new N. ab bad 
two enemies related to him by bloixl and ihe\ were not prepared to 
accept his accession. His maternal aunt Ghasiti Begum was one, 
who appointed Rajballabh as the Dew an of Dacca. The Nai^ab 
had arrested him im a charge of defalcation of funds and de- 
manded in March 1756 accounts from him. Siraj imprisoned Raj- 
bailabh and sent troops to his village Rajnagar for aiicsting the 
members of his family and seizing his properties. Before the 
arrival of the troops, Rajballabh's son. Krishnaballabh took the 
members of the family and his valuables in boats and gavt out 

46. Sinha, N. k.— The Economic History of Bengal d^Sl). Vol. 1. 6. 

8-9. 

47. Hamilton. A. — *A new account FaM Indies (1686-1723)* Vol. H. 

5 : Naif, op. cil., 5, 
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that he was going to visit the holy place ol Puri ; but he came to 
Calcutta, The second was the Nawab’s maternal cousin, the 
Governor of Purnea (in Bchar), who had applied to the Delhi 
Sultan for firman in his favour. And the third was a more for- 
midable enemy, Mir Jafar All Khiui, who had married Alivardi’s 
step-sister imd became his General. His treachery t(^ Siraj at 
different stages played a crucial role during 1756-57. The Siraj- 
English clash had two phases — Calcutta and Plassey. 

A. The Calcutta phase 

Siraj had grievances against the English because of the abuse 
of the dastuks as pointed out already. But these weie accentuated 
by three factors. First, Roger Drake, the Chief of the Bengal 
factories did not congratulate the Nawab cm his accession and 
offer him a present as was the custom. Second, the Hnglisli 
granted asylum to Krishnaballabh, against whom there were seri- 
ous charges of embezzlement. Siraj demanded his surrerulcr 
through an emissary, who had been turned -out by the English. 
Third, the English started further fortifications at Calcutta because 
of the directions from England that war^night break out between 
England and France in Eiuropc. But the English did not take 
any permission from the Nawab and he was determined to expel 
the English. Accordingly he seized the factory of C'ossimba/ar 
and ill-treated the prisoners. Besides, the Nawab marched upon 
Calcutta with an army of 30,000. 

Siraj had a firm conviction that the English had a hand in the 
plot against him. He gathered round him lowborn flatterers, who 
dinped into his cars that at Calcutta even the streets were paved 
with gold. If he were to cast his net in those waters, whatever 
came up would be nothing but first-rate stuff. So the Nawab set 
out in great pomp to conquer Calcutta. But he was disappointed. 
There was neither much merchandise nor any considerable amount 
of money in the Company’s factory at Calcutta. There was the 
old fort at Tank Square, but in disrepair. On the bastions were 
a few antique cannon, but they were choked with rust. The 
powder and shot in the armoury were there only in name. Like 
a red radish, Fort William was nothing but show. Altogether 
there were 275 soldiers in the militia. Of these 70 were ill and 
25 in the outlying districts. Only 180 remained fit for active 
service. Among them 40 were Europeans and the rest were 
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Eurasians of mixed parentage. At the head was Captain George 
Minchin who had never in his life fought a single battle. A few 
English factors and free merchants volunteered for service. The 
English army had swelled to 515 men with them. Governor Drake 
imprisoned Omichand in the fort because i * his secret correspon- 
dence with the Nawab. Krishnadas was also put inside a cell. The 
Nawab had asked the neighbouring landowners not to 
supply food to the English, nor to help them in any way. 
At the news of the Nawab's approach all the native re- 
tainers and servants engaged by the English fled from Calcutta 
to a man. The Indian inhabitants left their houses at Calcutta 
and shifted to the other side of the river. Only the Black Zemin- 
dar, Govinda Mitter and his folK)wcrs staved on. On 15 June, 
1756 the Nawab crossed the river near Hooghlv and landed at 
Baranagar. The C alcutta Council had asked the Madras Council 
to send Nuluiero and a:amiinilH>p. I he English began to collect 
food and other necessaries of life and store them within the fort. 
The Engli.sh thoujjht it would be loolish to defend the Black 
Town, as the Indian Quarters were then called. Tlicy followed 
the “Schorched earth polic>'*. ‘Eort V'dliam and environs is 
shown in App. Ci. 


1 . The battle for capture 

On June 16. 1756 a detachment of the Nawab’s reached 
the canal at C'hitpur in order to roach Calcutta by his route. 
Ensign Picard came out v)f the redoubt at Perrins Po»nt, to the 
extreme north of the gardens and gave them a br’tlc. A large 
number of the Nawab's soldiers were woundi cl and several killed. 
Mir Jafar, who was in command here, ordered retreat back to t c 
Nawab s camp at Hum Oum. T\yc English scored the first round- 
nicrcafter Jagannadi S.ngh. Omichand's headman 
Nawab’s men of two different routes of entering the city— fl ) tiie 
crossbridge at the intersection of the Dum Dum road with CaE 
eutta near Tala ; and (2) the causeway over the ^lajiraiui D.tc 
near Scaklah. Sirajuddaulah with a de. 'hmen en 

tcred the city by the bridge. On June 17 the rest of ^ 

elephants, horses, camels and . 

Bowbazar Street and poured into Barubazar ^ ^ ^ 

and burning down the little that remained. The Nawab had by 
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this time occupied Omichand's garden-house at Halsibagan, which 
became his head quarters. 

(i) The First Buttle of Laldishi — On June 18, the Battle of 
Laldighi started. The English realised tliat the enemy attack 
would come from the north-cast through Lalbazar, since the 
Nawab’s forces had taken possession of Barabazar. Fort William 
was tlius made their base and from there two detachments of the 
militia were sent — one towards the cast and the second to the 
north of fort. ITio first line of the English battery started from 
the Mayor's Court at Lalbazar and extended to the ditch on the 
south side, i.c, from St. Andrew's Church to the site of the Go- 
vernment House, while the second line started from St. Anne's 
Church and circling the northern boundary of the fort, ended at 
the gate to the river on the west. A third line of battery pro- 
tected the front of the fort and lay along the western side of 
Laldighi or the Great Tank. 

Captain David Cla>ton was in command of the forces in front 
of the Mayors Court and Holwell was sccomf in command. The 
Nawab’s soldiers had occupied the hoqjcs abandoned by the 
English and sitting inside fired at the latter through the windtnvs. 
The English guns could only pierce the house-walls. The English 
artillery was without cover. So, the casualties were heavy. The 
situation was critical and Captain Clayton asked Holwell to lei 
the Governor know' that the batters* was at its last stand. By the 
time Holwdl returned from the fori, the English outpost had 
dispersed and the Naw'ab's men captured the guns. In the second 
round the English had* been routed. Captain Minchin left die 
forthwith members of the Council, William ErankUmd and CharlcN 
Manningham. The servants and cook.s had left their posts and 
ran away. 

(ii) The Second Battle of Laldighi — On June 1^, the English 
were at the second outpost, defending the battery from St. Anne’s 
Church. Someone whispered in the Governor's car that the am- 
munition was rirnost exhausted. The words were heard by every- 
body and the women broke into lamentation and men were 
visibly upset. Everybody wanted to flee. At a stampede at the 
riverside about 200 Eurasian women and children were drowned. 
Gpvernor Roger Drake had slipped away. One of the sentries 
fired at him, but the bullet had glanced off, grazing his temple- 
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ITiosc left to bury the dead chose John Zephaniah Holwcll as their 
Governor. He came to India in 1732 after his medical studies at 
Guy’s Hospital in London and after making a round of the 
Patna and Dacca factories settled down Calcutta as its First 
Surgeon. To augment his income he gave up the practice of medi- 
cine in 1752, joined the Company’s C ivil Ser\ice, and became 
Zemindar or Magistrate of C alcutta. Holwell refused to go in for 
the third round of the battle. He thought it better to fight from 
the shelter of the fort and the defence of the Church outpost was 
given up. The fmglish sat within the fort like trapped rats. The 
Nawab's men set fire to the neighbouring houses, and the English 
spent the night in consternation and anxiety. 53 Dutch merce- 
naries made their escape anti the rest sought consolation in drunk- 
enness. 

On ’h- 2-'th Juni' the Nawah*' fnree^ had come closer 

and surrounded the fort from three sides. Rapid shots were fired 
from the bastions^and ramparts t>f rt»rt William and the enemy 
losses were heavy. 25 Imglish soldiers had been killed and 70 
wounded. .At 12 o’clock the lurv of lighting abated. Omi- 
chand imprisoned in the fort was pursuaded by Htdwell to write 
a letter it) Rajah Manickehand telling him that the English had 
no wish to carry the light if the Nawab was kind enough to stop 
the battle. At 2 P.M, an important otficer of the Nawab’s army 
matie signs from the High C'v>uri to the English to ^ p hghting, 
Holwcll at once flew the white flag ot truce. At 4 P.N. he Dutch' 
soldiers broke down the inner gate t^f thejv^rl leading to the water 
front. The Nawab’s soldiers perilled into the fou through this 
breach. One of the Nawab's captains came in and assurccmol- 
well that they would not Iv molested if thc\ surrendered theif 
arms. Holw'cll took olT his weapon^ and laid them down at his 
feet. Others followed suit. I he fighting was over. Thus ended 
the Second Battle of I.aldighi. 

(iii) The Blmk Hole Siraj had been advancmg to- 

wards the fort in a litter. Holwell moi 'ing the wall grecicu him 
with a deep salaam in the Indian manner. Ihe Nawab raised his 
hands and answered the salute. He said he had been forced by 
Drake's obstinacy to destroy such a fine city and he was really 
sorry for this, bmichand and Knshnadas released from thcif 
cells salaamed the Nawab who honoured them with gifts of bix>“ 
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cade robes. All were freed. Only Holwell and some 60 other 
Englishmen were kept under strict surveillance so that they could 
not escape. Calcutta had fallen into the hands of Nawab Sirajud- 
daulah. At nightfall some of the men left at the fort drank a 
little too much to drown their sorrows. Witli the drink going to 
their heads, they soon grew' rowdy and started an argument with 
the Nawab's guard leading to a free fight, 'rhe dungeon called 
the Black Hole and used as a prison for their delinquent soldiers 
had tw’o small iron-barred openings in the wall and w'as 1 8 ft 
long and 14 ft. 10 inches wide, it was discovered in the next 
morning that nearly 30 people had been suffocated in the stilling 
heat of an Indian summer. This is known as the Black Hole 
Tragedy. 

Holwell outwitted Siraj h> publishing an acctuint of the Black 
Hole Tragedy. To read it is more thrilling than any detective 
story. The story given out was that 146 men had lx*en imprisoned 
and of them 123 died in the Black Hole. Holwell built the Black 
Hole Monument which was set up due west of the Writers' Build- 
ings in 1760 when he became the Governor. In 1821 Governor- 
General Hastings removed the Cenotaph, for it maile an irritating 
impression on the minds of the natives. But when I ord Cur /on 
became the Viceroy of India, he lot>kcd up old records, plans and 
drawings and in 1902 had another monument — an exact replica 
of Holwdl's — made of marble and placed it once more on its old 
site at the corner of Clive Street and Vivadi Bag (old Dalhousic 
Square). In 1939 it finally removed to a gravc>ard, 

(Irr) The fall of Calcutta and after — After the fall of Calcutta 
there had been a vigorous hunt for the treasure. But Siraj could 
secure only Rs. 50,000. The hidden treasure could not, however, 
be discovered, since it did not exist. All the expensive stuff stored 
had been shipped to England 4 months ago and the g(K)ds due to 
arrive at Fort William had not yet reached their destination from 
the inland factories. The Nawab fumed with rage — he could not 
recover even the expenses of his grand cxpc*lition. In a fit of tem- 
per the Nawab renamed Calcutta AUnagar. He burned the Presi- 
dents house. The remaining Englishmen were ordered to leave 
Calcutta on pain of their arms and legs, noses and ears being cut 
off. The Nawab made Rajah Manickchand the Governor of Cal- 
cutta. And on June 24, he left Calcutta. 
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2. The recapture of Calcutta 

Tlie English fugitives found shelter at Fulta, 40 miles to the 
south of Calcutta. In time Walls, C ollet and fioUvcll joined them. 
Drake had a boat called lu^rt li ilUam an^l proclaimed that it 
w'ould be the Ciovernment House for the Fin'^lish Governor. The 
Madras Council had been apprised of the Calcutta disaster and 
it decided to send troops to C^'alciitta. Colonel Robert Clive and 
Admiral C'harles Watson set out to recapture C'alcutta. On Octo- 
ber 16. 1756 W'atson's rnen-of-v^ar were loaded with 528 Firilish 
soldiers, 940 Madras Sepoys and 14 field pieces. Besides, there 
were Admiral W'aison s own sailors and accoutrements : with 
them the Ct>uncil cT Ma<lras sent 5 of the Compan\ s merchant 
vessels nicknamed Indiamen. C'h\e and Watson reached Fulta 
on December 15. 1756. The Directors of the C'ompanv replaced 
the CiHinci! bv a Select Committee of which the President was 
Roger Drake and Clive and Watson its members. Major James 
Kilpatrick had already come with a few soldiers. Both Cli\e and 
W^atsiui adtlresscil letters u the \awah. Meanwhile Manikchand 
made some superncial repairs to the fi>rt at Tanna and proceeded 
with 2,000 men towards Budge Budge. At Masapur just before 
one enters Budge Biuige, W'atsi>n set Clive and his men ashore. 
Major Kilpatrick had also reached there. Both joined forces and 
marched forward. Vhev arrived at Budge Budge at da> break on 
December 29. Admiral Watson reacned there with his battle- 
ships at half-past eight. .Manikehand's lrot>ps fell on t ve's. In 
half an Iu>ur (disc briAe the ranks of the 2(K>0 and kilLd 200 of 
them. F\nir t>f the captains fell on the battle’ield. \ shot flew 
over Manikchaml s head, taking his turban along with it, 
ran for Calcutta. 

(i) The fort of Budy*c token — Meanwhile Watsons men 

disembarked and canic to the aul of Clive. Manikchand s artil- 
lery opened fire on the sinps. But W aison returned the salvo with 
a couple of shots from hts 24-pounders and this silenced the 
firing from the Budge Budge fort. At in the evening he la ded 
a hundred more sailors under the com... and of Captain Fvre 
Coolc. At 11 in the night one Strahan a drunken soldier, swam 
across the ditch in front of the fort a<td clambered up the wall. 
As he stood with a pistol in one ham! anti a cutlas.> in the other, 
he shouted that the fort vvas his. He had shot one, cut down 
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the second and felled the third with a single blow of his clenched 
fist when he tried to snatch his cutlass. A largc^ number of Eng- 
lish force had come iuid the remaining soldiers of the Nawab fled. 
The fort was thus taken by the English. It was in good condi- 
tion, but was razed to the ground, since it could be seized by the 
xNawab’s army and obstruct the English in their passage up the 
river. 

(iii) The fall of Metiaburuz and Tanna forts — The Company’s 
forces Were then on their march on Calcutta. Midway, on the 
east bank of the river stex^d the little mud fort of Metiaburuz. 
called Aligarh. Opposite stood the old fort of Tanna. Both fell 
into the hands of Watson without a light. At that time the fame 
of the guns of English men-of-war had spread so much that the 
very sight of the battleships in the distance was enough to empty 
the forts in an instant. The English recovered 40 gix>d cannon 
mounted on shining carriages from Tanna. 1‘hesc were their own 
property, kept there by Manikchand to intercept the English 
ships. Clive had landed his force at Mctial?uruz and therefrom 
advanced towards Calcutta on fool, while Watson and his fleet 
proceeded up the river. 

(iv) Recovery of Calcutta — The January 2, 1757 Watson fired 
twice at Fort William from his flagship while at some distance 
away from it. There wa.s a slight skirmish on land. Watson’s fleet 
reached the water front of the fort at 10 o'clock and everything 
had become quiet by then. The fort was empty. Manikcluuul 
had left his governorship of Calcutta and did not slop in his flight 
until he reached Hooghly. Captain Eyre Coote and Captain King 
came ashore and occupied Fort William. 

The Admiral had ordered that none would be admitted inti) 
the fort without his leave. Clive stepped forward and came to 
know that Admiral Watson had appointed Eyre C\>otc the Gover- 
nor of Fort William. The guards at the gate knew Clive and they 
allowed him to pass through. On his entry into the fort Clive 
demanded the keys from Coote who apprised Watson of the situ- 
ation. Watson replied that Clive's occupation of the fort with his 
own men would not be pleasant for him. Clive wrote back to 
Watson, telling him that he would gladly hand over the charge to 
him in case he himself came to take possession of the fort. Wat- 
son then left his flagship and entered the fort. Clive returned the 
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keys to him and the Admiral sent for Drake and made them over 
to him. Once more Calcutta belonged to the English ; but it was 
in utter ruin.^* 

B: The Plassey phase— On January 3 1757 both Colonel 

Clive and Admiral Watson declared war on Nawab Sirajudclaulah 
each by his own separate proclamaticm. Clive camped in the 
iicids of Baranagar, since it was ci>nsi(Icred unsafe to Slav in the 
tumble-down t)ld lH>rt William. Fvents played into hi-^ hands 
and these are narrated beUwv : 

1. The Treaty af Alina^ar 

(a) Attacks on Ihnfylily 

Clive was not a man to twiddle his thumbs in the wilds of Bara- 
nagar. He chalked out a plan for a large-scale attack on Hooghly. 
His experience ui die south had taught him the lesson that Ihrcc- 
k)urths ol the battle wtnild l>e owr in ease the people of India 
CkUiki be terrorised iiWo a panic and then the remaining part could 
be won by fighting. Hv this tunc the ship H'clpole had arrived 
from Madras with 3 to 4*hundrcd Madras ^epo^s trained by him 
and plenty of ammunition and military stores. The Company's 
forces were strengthened by Watsim's 130 seasoned men and 
C Iivc\ 3(K) Madras sepo>s. With them went 3 warships. Major 
.lames Kilpatrick led the expedition with the Bridgewater, in 
which Captain Kvre CovUc and Captain lvl:.g accompa 'd him. 
The Bridgewater, however, went aground near Perrin's gardens 
at C hitporc. At Iasi she could sad and come upto Baranagore. 
But none was familiar with the course ol the river. 5>o. Captain 
Smith of the Bridgewater Kiardcd a Dutch bi>at and seized one 
her officers and hustled him across on board the English ship. 
The English ships reached the Hooghlv waterfront on January 9. 
\ numIxT of sailors were put ashore and thev at once set fire to 
all the houses and hutments in the town. Grape-shot rained down 
on the Hooghly fort from the invading Ivoais. 2,(K)0 men of 
the Navvab’s army fled ;uid M;mikchand in the dark. !>' mg 
10-19 January English sailors and soldiers ourned and destroyed 

Cliattcrjee, T. — The road to Plasvcy (T HH, Chaps. \T/VU. 80-113; 

Majunuiiir, R, C. — Hiiuory of Medieval Bengal {1^74), 111-16; 

Robcitc, P. E.— History of British Indu {F>58i. 132-37 
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all the houses or barns between Hooghly and Bandel. After this 
the English returned to Calcutta. 

(b) Halsiba^an Skirmishes 

The Nawab could not remain quiet after this. On January 19 
he had advanced upto Triveni with 60,000 infantry, 40 cavalry, 
50 war-elephants and 30 large-calibre guns. The English had 
711 European soldiers, 100 gunners, 1,300 Indian Sepoys, and 
14 six-pounders. The English became nervous and sent a truce 
proposal to the Nawab. Manikchand had told the Nawab that 
the then Englishmen were not like the dolts he had kntKked out 
at Laldighl ; Clive's men were of a dilTerent stamp altogether. 
The Nawab wrote ti> Clive through Jagat Sett that he wanted the 
Dutch and the French to arbitrate on the dispute between himself 
and the English, But the Dutch were reluctant to mediate, while 
the English unwilling to admit the French into their affairs. So 
Clive sent two emissaries — John Walsh and Luke Scrafton — to 
the Nawab, but they failed to meet him •later. However, on 
February 3, 1757 Nawab Sirajuddaulah entered C'alcutta through 
Dum Dum by Barasat road so as to avoid a clash with Clive's 
men at Baranagar. And his camp was set up round Omichand's 
gardens at Halsibagan. Die emissaries met the Nawab on Febru- 
ary^ 4, The first condition of Clive's truce proposal was that the 
Nawab should leave Calcutta immediately. And the discussion 
stopped there for the night. However, the two emmissaries sec- 
retly left the Nawab's camp at night and hurried to Clive's camp 
at Baranagar. Actually, they were spies sent to get information 
ab^ut Siraj’s army. 

Clive realised that it would not lx* wise to wait any longer. At 
his request Watson sent 550 sailors who landed at Perrin’s gar- 
dens at 2 a.m. llic march to capture Siraj in person began at 
3 in the morning with 550 British soldiers, 550 seamen, HOO 
Indian sepoys, 60 European gunners and 2 fieldpieccs. This army 
drew up near Halsibagan. Because of a thick mist, everything was 
shrouded in viarkness and C'livc fumbled. At this time a rocket 
came from the other side and burst on a chest. There was an 
explosion that killed a number of Clive’s men. It was followed 
by the charge of the Nawab’s cavalry on the English troops. 
However, there ensued a fierce fighting. The English artillery 
went on firing. When the mist cleared by 9 a.m. it was found that 
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the English had come inside the Nawab's camp. But the Nawab 
had already gone to Govind Mittcr s garden house nearby. So, 
Clive’s energies were spent in vain. Witli dilhculty the English 
could cut their way through and reach the civseway at Sealdah. 
because the Nawab's artillery had been drawn a’ong the Mahratta 
Ditch. Clive came to Bowbazar-crossing and then to Lalbazar. 
And at about 12 nexm he with his men entered Fort Vv'illiain. h\ 
this skirmish the English lost 27 British Soldiers. 12 sailors and 
18 Indian sepo>s. while 70 European S4>Idiers, 12 seamen and 
55 sepi)ys were wounded. Besides. 2 held pieces had tv> be left 
in the Nawab's camp. ITic English losses v*.ere more than ihos. 
suflercd at the Battle of Plassey. 

(c) The trecty sii*f\ed 

'riiougli ‘ did not '•ncceed in bringing hack Siraj as his 
captive, he was able to strike terror into the hearts ot the 
Nawab’s men. Ihcv refused to slay ansv^heie near him. So 
the Nawab left Halsibagan and moved to Dhakuna Lakes. He 
wrote a letter to the F^enclj General Husw m the south to come 
to Bengal and lielp him against the English. It was this that 
made the Nawab to delay the peace negotiations. But the 
iTcnch did not arrive from the south. St .ondly, the formidable 
Diirani King, .Ahmad Shah .Alxlali had '^acked Mathura and was 
about to kn^Kk at the dotxs of Delhi. Mas be he would •' itualh 
insaile Bengal. Thirdly, all the olVieiaK and adsisers in J the 
Nawab to cixiclude a licaty with tiie Enghsli. Finally, the night 
attack at Halsibagan made him ncivous. Heilce. live N..ssab was 
forced to .sign on February 9 the Ireats of Ahnagar, in whieU* 
he practically accepted all the conditions dictated h> the English. 
The terms of the Treaty were as follows — 

(i) The English would K' free to cstabli.^h their f.:etorie> 
wherever they wish^'d in Bengal and ii' conduct their trade 
as of old. 

(ii) All the privileges granted by l/nperor Earrukhsiyar n 
1717 were confirmed. 

(iii) Tlic Nawab would compensate the U^sscs sulTered by the 

English. 

(iv) The English might build a fort at Calcutta and have a mini 
and stamp ihcir own Bengal sicca rupees. 
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Besides, the treaty led to some give-and-take behind the 
scenes. The Select Committee did not know what Clive had per- 
sonally received from the Nawab. However, he informed the 
Secret Committee of the Directors in London of it so as to save 
him from the trouble arising afterwards. The Company's draft 
treaty read thus ; “lliat restitution be made to the Company of 
their factories and settlements at Calcutta, C'ossimba/ar, Dacca 
etc., which have been taken from them ; that all money and 
effect taken be restored in the same condition ; that an equivalent 
in money be given for such gcnnls as arc damaged, plundered or 
lost . The Nawab in reply wrote : “Whatever of the Company’s 
effects are in the Nawab's pt>ssession shall be restored”. He re- 
fused to compensate for the losses suffered at other places except 
to restore “whatever has Ix'cn seized and taken by orders and 
accounted for in my sircary (Govt.) biH>ks”, It is known that 
the Nawab agreed to pay Rs. 3,00,000 for the English losses on 
condition that 40.000 gold pieces (Rs, 3,60,(K)0) Isc paid to the 
Indian negotiators like Ranjit Ray, OmiciTand and others. How- 
ever, the entire aminint of Rs. 6,60,(ilK) w^as appropriated by the 
Company. Here one has to remember that in those ila\s secret 
give-and-take was not considered wrong. On the other hand, 
if anylxKly refused to accept such gifts regarding them as bribes. 
p«.oplc thought he must be off his head. So, the moralities of a 
past age cannot be measured by a tape-line of the present. 1-or, 
this is nothing but the fallacy of anachronism.*' 

2. Full of Forte d' Orleans 

- A news came from Madras that war had broken out in I-uropc 
between France and England, lire Madras Governor advised 
the Calcutta Select Committee to seize C'handernagorc. ( live 
agreed at once, but Watson did not, since the Nawab had nof 
broken any of the treaty terms. Watson was not the Company’s 
servant. On February 11, 1757 Siraj wrt>lc to Clive: “I call 
God and Prophet to witness that 1 have made peace with you 
and with the English nation ; that as long as I live 1 will Uxik 
upon your enemies as my enemies, and when you write to me 
that you stand in need of my assistance I will give it you”. Clive 
tried to persuade Watson to write for the Nawab's permission, 

49. Ibid, 114-21; Ray. N. R. — Cakutta (1780), 20. 
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saying that since the French were now at war with the English, 
they had become his enemy. All this time Watts had been writini: 
letters from Murshidabad to incite the Select C ommittee. Admiral 
Watson wrote a personal letter to Sirajuddaulah, asking him to 
make goiKl his promise by helping the English .gainst the Ereneh. 
In ease the Nawab diti not keep his word. V'atson concluded 
‘i will kindle such a llame in your country as all the water in 
the Cjangcs shall not be able to c.xtinguisir’. On March 12. the 
Nawab’s letter reached Oalcutla, in which he said that onh a 
few days ago the fires of discord had been put out and he must 
not rekindle them. At this the Select Committee asked Watson 
to launch an expedition against the French at Chandernagore in 
the name of the King of I-ngland. Meanwhile, Clive broke up 
his camp at Baranagar, crossed the river and marched towards 
Chandernagore. On March 12, 1757 he pitched his tents in the 
gardens of Ou rilti. near the F^'rench town. Nandakumar Rai. 
known as Nuncoomar, the .Magistrate of Hooghly had come to 
an understanding with C live on the promi.se of a reward. namcl>, 
that he would keep his Moghul siddiers out c>i the way so as to 
facilitate Clive’s ailvance. • 

On March 13, Clive asked Pierre Renault, the Governor ol 
Chandernagore to deliver the French Forte d’ Orleans to the Eng- 
lish. No answer came, for he dcculed to fight the English. Mean- 
while Jean Law, the head of the Cossimpi^re French factory 
pressed Siraj to send his army to Chandernacore ; but Nawab 
hummed and hawed. .At last he t'rdered Durlabhram, lanik- 
chand and Mohanlal \o get rcadv However, with the bursting 
of the first shell from C’livcN gun, Nandak\imar informed the 
Nawab that the French fort had , alien. Tlic "",000 Moghul solr- 
diers were in this way prevented from joining the French. On 
March 15. W'at.son’s three mcn-of-war — the Kent, ly^er, and 
Salishury — came up the river and anchored at C\wvgachi pposite 
Chandernagore. Clive announced that any Frenchman joining the 
English would be rewarded. At tins, Ll. Caesar dc Terraneau 
deserted and came over to the English. The Ereneh had chaired 
the country boats together and scuttled '^cm in the river. A 
secret passage had been left open and the French might come 
and go through it. This Lt, Terraneau showed to the English. 
By March 22. other English ships hao reached Cowgachi and 
joined Watsoa*s fleet. At dawn. Clive began bombarding Chan- 
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demagore from the south-east. A hundred guns roared from the 
English men-of-war. The bombardment lasted for 2 hours at a 
stretch. The French could not stand the assault. The Governor 
surrendered and at noon signed the Articles of Capitulation.'^^® 

3. The Battle of PUissey 

Robert Clive was moved by ambition, cupidity and the ex- 
ample of de Bussy. He thought that the Nawab’s treasury of 
Murshidabad had 40 million sterling. Overnight he found him- 
self the de Bussy of Bengal who could dispose of their riches to 
the Company and his followers. The tie Bussy pattern was that 
of the European-sponsored Indian State and Clive had this in 
mind when he sailed for Bengal. In other words, Bengal could 
be run in the interest of the Company's trade. It was thouglit 
that the whole annual investment of the Company could be met 
from the revenue surplus leaving the whole priKceds of trade 
for profit, with, of course, corresponding advantages for the 
Company's servants. To this end he selected the most, eligible 
pretender in the person of the elderly general Mir Jafar and 
helped by the Nawab’s mingled rashnc.ss and timidity, placed him 
on the masnad after a few anxious moments of inilccision and 
the cannonade of Plassey in June. 1757. In these events Clive 
showed qualities of a high order, since he moved with, deftness 
and resolution Ihrough a maze of uncertainty and intrigue. And 
these were diplomatic rather than military, for the actual fighting 
was slight.®' 

(a) Intrigues and \reacheries 

(i) Removal of Law 

Chandemagore had been taken without Nawab's consent by 
sheer force of arms. Naturally therefore the Nawab would be 
bound to oust the English from Bengal. On the other hand it 
would be foolish to ruin the good work they had begun by stop- 
ping where they were. The Nawab could not decide what to do 
— whether to support the English or the French. Clive took it 
upon himself to make up the Nawab's mind for him from a dis- 
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tancc. So, he carried on an invisible battle against wSirajuddaulah 
through Walts. Jn modern parlance this was cold war’. Watts 
went on repeating daily new complaints, new demands, new 
threats — the Nawab was breaking this or that condition of the 
treaty , the Select Committee was annoyed , \Vatson was angry * 
Clive was furious. Clive had one hand at ihe Nawab\ throat 
and the other at his feet. So, at times he would placate the Na\^ab ; 
but at other times he would point C)ut a lack of graciousness on 
the latter’s part. At Clive's instigation Watts began to din the old 
sli>gan into the Nawab's ear : the I-rench were the enemies of 
the Fmglish. so they were the Nawab\ enemies. Law was in the 
charge ol the French factory at COssimba^ar and a true friend 
i^f the Nawab. But Siraj began to suspect him because of Watts's 
insinuations. Debauchery had completely ruined the Nawab's 
body and mind and C'li\e Ivcame the winner. On April 18. 1757 
Law had tu * COssin* bazar for Fatna. His last words to the 
Nawab weie : “FarewclL my friend. Perhapj» we shall never meet 
again". And they nc;ver did. 

(ii) Conspiracy to oust Newab 

dive's brain worked best when matters became ctmiplicatcd. 
He correctly surmised that a plot hati been secretly hatched 
against Sirajuddaulah. And nH>sl people toi>k to the tinglish 
for help. It was a Hindu conspiracy. Mahatabchand was the 
head of the rich banking house c>f Jacal S 'tt Daily h^. : d to put 
up with indignities at the hands of the Nawab. One day tc latter 
threatened him with circumcision. Jagat Sett then opened secret 
negotiations with the English ihnmgh his agent. Ranjit Rai. The 
English had Omichand, who began to spend most of the time Til 
Murshidabad. Rai Durlabhram also joined the conspiracy, since 
he had been degraded- Mohanlal, the Kashmiri Brahman had 
gained ascendancy at Siraj's court. At this all others IxMh 
Hindu and Muslim — found the situation intolerable. At Hooghly 
Nandakumur had been tempted by Omichand on behalf of the 
English with large sums of money. Hence. Nandakumar b gan 
to send false reports to the Nawab’s gover. lent. A Hindu gover- 
nor was out of the tjucstion. A Mussalman had to be found, who 
might sit on the throne of Bengal. Jagat Sett s party selected Yar 
Lutf Khan and this was supported by Omichand. But Clive de- 
cided against it. He wanted a man who would govern the country 
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at the dictates of the Eaglish. Clive had already decided on 
Mir Jafar and this choice was made from Watts’s description of 
the man. It was the result of his uncanny intuition. Mir Jafar 
was the most suitable person from the English viewpoint. He 
agreed to the basest treason against his sovereign because the 
sceptre of the King was so tempting. When everything was 
almost ready Omichand began to give trouble. He demanded S % 
of the value of Siraj's treasures or 30 lakhs of rupees cash down, 
otherwise he would divulge the plot. Clive pretending to bargain 
agreed to pay 20 lakhs of rupees. 

(iii) Two treaties signed 

Clive had two treaties drawn up— one written on white paper, 
the other on red. The Council at Calcutta agreed to the secret 
treaties on 1st May. 1757. The latter gave Omichand 20 lakhs 
of rupees as his share of the lout ; but the white paper gave him 
nothing and his name was not even mentioned in it. Both were 
signed and sealed. Mir Jafar had already signed the red paper 
in blank, but Watson refused to put his name to the false treaty. 
Then Clive had Watson's name forged,on it by a young writer. 
Henry Lushington. On reading the red paper Omichand's face 
beamed wdth joy. The white treaty was sent to Watts at Cossim- 
bazar for Mir Jafar 's signature. On June 4, Watts visited Mir 
Jafar in a covered litter and had the treaty signed by him in the 
irmer appartment of his palace. The Select Committee received 
the sealed deed on June II. The terms in short, intjr alia, were 
as follows 

1. The terms of Company's treaty with Sirajuddaulah as well 
as the privileges obtained from the previous Nawab's were 
to be confirmed. 

2. Within the Ditch surrounding the borders of Calcutta tlicre 
were tracts belonging to several zamindars and these would 
be granted to the English Company ; and they would alM.> 
be given 600 yards outside the Ditch. 

3. All the tends south of Calcutta as far as Culpce should be 
the zamindaree of the English Company and all the officers 
of those parts should be under their juri^iction and the reve- 
nues paid by them in the same manner with other zamindars. 

52. Majumdar, R. C. — History of Medieval Bengal (1974), I19>2I : Ray. 
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4. The Nawab would pay “a crorc of rupees in consideration 
of the losses which the linglish (\)mpany sustained by the 
pluntler and capture of ('aicutta and the char^'cs occasioned 
by the maintenance of their foiecs, a sum of lakhs of 
rupees for the effects plundered from the t-Tiulish inhabitants 
of Calcutta, 20 lakhs of rupees for the cffci t>. plundered from 
the Gentoos and Mussalmen and other subjects of Calcutta 
(and) 7 lakhs of rupees for the ejects plundered from the 
Armenian merchants of Calcutta'*: 

(a) I He distribution ot the sums allotted to “natives. Eng- 
lish inhabitants. GcnUios anti Mussalmen" shall be left 
tt) the Adnnral (Watson). Ct>L Clive and the rest of 
the Ctnineil. “to be tlispt>sed of by them to whom. the\ 
think pK^per". 

(h) One half t)f the total aimnint was to be paid, two-thirds 
ot iheir monev and tine-linrd in jewels, plates and 
^olti • the t>ther half shoiiltl lx* liiseharged within 3 years 
in 3 espial i^ul annual pavnients. 

5. Ihe Nawab wtnild luU build an> tv»rt on the Ganges ic* the 
south of the Htn>ghl\. 

(>. The I-rench Wi>ulti be dioen out of Bengal. 

7. The friends and enemies t»t the English were u> be treated 
as fnentls and enemies of the Nawab. 


( iv ) Cntn{Ui' t*f (he (ranMicdon 

Robert Ormc luis ob>crvcd in r. 'peci »'! Onichancl ^ insistence 
on his coinmissitm that the least .ibieetional course would ha\^' 
been to pav him his commission. excesNive thoueh it was anc 
to leave him to enjoy it “in oblivion and contempt . But Clive 
thought otherwise : “Art and poliev were warrantable in defeat- 
ing the purpose of such a villain". \nd he won the consent o: 
the secret committee of the council entnisied with the negoua- 
tions. 


Secondly, Clive had defended the false tre-vV. The cntical posi- 
tion of the affairs at the time affords a palliative, but "f’* ^ 
adequate justification. In fact his action suggested Horace ^ 
pole’s reflection : “Our governors -.here ( n India) have lea 


9 
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more of their treachery and unjusticc, than they have taught them 
of our discipline'’.®^ 

(h) To the fields of Plassey 

(i) From Murshidahud — Sirajuddaulah got scent of the cons- 
piracy against him. One day he insulted the Vakil of the Hnglish, 
expelled him from his court and sent a detachment of his army 
to the fields of Plassey so as to frighten him further. When this 
news reached Calcutta on June 13, Clive ordered his men to strike 
camp at once and march towards the capital of Murshidabad. 
The Select Committee wrote to Watts saying that all linglishnien 
should at once come down to Calcutta. Major Kilpatrick was 
asked to join Clive with his regiment. Ilie Linglish had a hunting- 
box at Madipur, where they used to go for a little sport Walls 
begged leave of the Nawab with the utmost humility to go to 
Madipur. He had two companions. Mathew Collet and Peic\ 
Sykes. Permission w'as given. When Watts reached the fieIcK 
with his companions their grooms were dismissed. Taking a single 
servant with them they rode swittly along the couniiv lanes upto 
Agradwip. Tlien they left their horses to the servant's care and 
look a ferry-boat to cross the Ganges. On June 14. they landed 
at Katwa, where they found Clive and his army. 

Somj da\> hack the Nawab came to ol Mir JaMr’N 

perfidy, ordered his arrest, and sent troops to surrouml his house 
Mir Jalar inb'rmed C'livc of his predicament and lewju.sted Inip 
to come to his aid. B> surrounding Mir Jafar's house Siraj had 
turned him a sworn enemy. Now it suddenly t>ccurred to him that 
by entreaties he might be able to win him over. So, he withdrew 
the force and the cannon and sent for him. But Mir Jafar refused 
to meet the Nawab. So the latter met the former and met m his 
house. On June 15, the Nawab humbly begged pardim of him and 
besought his help against the English. Mir Jafar vowed on the 
Ouran to remain on the side of the Nawab on three terms : 

(i) Mir Jafar WDiild not serve the Nawab any moie aftei 
the present crisis was over. 

<ii) he would not attend the Durbar. 

(iii) He would not take any active part in the impending 
hostilities. 


53. Roberta, op. cit, 138-40. 
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Just fit this moment Siraj got a Idler from Clive, saying that he 
was coming to Murshidabacl to plead for justice. All the terms 
of the treaty would be reviewed to arrive at a settlement. There 
were many persons of integrity and Clive would be prepared to 
accept their verdict as adjudicators. The Nawab saw that there was 
no way out but to light the I*.nglish. In this context Siraj accepted 
Mir Jafar’s terms and appointed Mir Jalar as his General to fight 
the Unglish. I he Nawab noticed that his captain’^ and soldiers 
were in a state of Hurry and in case he dithered they would 
all join the conspiracy against him. So, he left the capital and 
started for the open fields of Plassey. Clive uould have to enter 
Murshidabad by that ua\. Two miles to the ^oulh of the capital, 
at a ^hort distance Ironi the bend of the Ganges \sherc Clive 
would cross the riser, the Nawab's soldiers had already entrenched 
themselves I he arms consisted of 40.0<>() infant). 20.000 cavalry 
and .^0 cun^' all of high calibre. .32“and 24-poundcrs. 

(ii) From Calcutta — CMive had reached Katwa on June 14. Mir 
lafar was to have met him there, hut he was not available Clive 
ifni'^ beg.m to think if he had made a mistake in trusting such 
a man. He wn'te to th«* Select Coininitt'’.' at Calcutta, saying 
that he would iU4 cross, the river until Mir Jaiar met him. Bui 
the Select (\'mmntee wri>te Kick that there wa^^ nothing to fcai. 
However, the letter was written in such ambiguous term.s that 
C'live was placed between the two horns (^f a dilemma. In case 
he advanced and was d.'1e-:tcd. it wouK’ his fai Iv On the 
<^onirar>, if he held back aiul w.is overtaken by the N. ab, he 
would be responsible therefi^r What wv'uld Clive do? Tliis 
».jiiesii*ni had been agitating his nur.J He halted for 4 days and 
•m June 19 l-vre C\xUe with a ^mall band of picked soldit^rs 
occupied tlv' near-bv rmul tort oi Katwa. Coote was a Major, 
piornoted hv Clive 2 davs ago. With Major Coote approaching 
the fort the Navvab's M>UIiers had left it, Clive waited at Katwa 
lor another 2 da\s. but Mir J.ifar did tiot come. 

Clive was ve.vcd by the question : whether to attack or stay 
back? He invited his Captains to a Council of War. Voles ' ere 
taken. Clive himself voted acainM the adve.acc and 13 out of 20 
were of the same opinion. The seven ready to fight were led by 
Major liyrc Ccxrle. He argued thus In the frst place, the 
courage of the soldiers had risen high because of victory in one 
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battle after another. Now if they were to hang back, their 
morale would completely break down. Secondly, il they had U> 
wait, they should do so at Calcutta and not at this out-landish 
place. Thirdly, if they went back to Calcutta they would be 
laughed out of the place. I'he meeting broke up. Clive paced 
up and down the camping-ground with his hands locked behind 
him, his head sunk down upon his chest. In other words, 
“Clive was deep in thought — he meditated lor an hour in soli- 
tude'’. And his mind was made up : he summoned Major Eyre 
Coote .;nd ordered the march to begin again early next morning. 
That very night a letter came from Mir Jafar, saying that he was 
waiting at the licid ol Plasscy under the Nawab's strict surveil- 
lance. And he would meet Clive there. C'live's decision to 
march is the third stage in the process of thi>ught. called “Illumi- 
nation”, the two previous stages being Prepurahon and Incuba- 
tion. In the stage of Preparation the problem was “investigated 
in all directions" as in the War Council meeting The second 
stage of Incubation was seen in his one hour's meditation. The 
‘march-idea’ came at the Illumination suu*e/i^ Mir Jafar's letter 
indicated the fourth stage of verification. 

t 

On June 22, Clive and his army set out during davlight. I hey 
crossed the Ganges near Agradvvip and arrived at the tield ol 
Plassey at midnight. The English had in all British soldiers. 

2,100 Indian sepovs and pultons, 8 six-poundes and 2 large 
howitzers. In front of the English army lay a mango-grove i>\ei 
500 acres of land, enclosed by a breast-high earthen w all. I his 
was known as Lakshabag. A hundred thousand mango trcJ'» 
stood in rows, where*lhe main body of the English army bivou- 
.cked for the night. Clive and his otlicers occupied the hunting- 
lodge near the Ganges, where the Nawab used to rest while on 
hunting. It was known that Sirajuddaulah had been waiting with 
his army, a mile and a half ahead of them. 

(c) The battle 

It was Ju’'»' 23, 1757-Thursilay. On hearing the ^Va^-drllm^ 
sounded from far-off Clive went to the roof of the hunting-lodge 
and saw through his tclescopn: that the Nawab’s men were com- 

-54. Wallas, O— The Art of Thought (194^). 52, 66-7. 
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ing out of the trenches. It was a vast sea ol humanity surging 
forward from the crevices of entrenchments. Clive brought out 
his men from the mango-grove and arrang:'d them for battle in 
front of the earthwork. I he ratio of Nawab'h men to Clive’s 
was 20:1. The Fnglish soldiers were in the middle and to their 
right and left 3 field pieces were posted athwart. On each side 
of the red-faced l-.nghsh soldiers in '•carlet uniform stood the 
black Madras sepoys and the latest Lai Palton or native Red 
Regiment, built up and trained by ('live at Calcutta in the latest 
tactics of warfare. Only a few were left in the mango-grove 
to guartl the baggage and stores. Major James Kilpatrick, Major 
.Archibald Grant. Major Lyre (*<H)te and Captain George Gaupp 
comm.inded the Lnglish wings under ('live. To their left flowed 
the Ganges 'nd on its bank stoini the hiiniing-lcxlgc. the tempo- 
rary headquarters of Clive. Two hundred \ards in front stood 
the French gunner Sinfras (.‘U the Nawah\ vidv with a small 
lisnk, 40 artillery med and 4 liglu field pieces. Behind them wer: 
the crack ir(X>ps commanded b> (jcneral Mir Madan. while on 
the left stood Mohanlal with 5.0(K) hors: and 7000 fool. The 
rest of the Nawah’s army stocnl on a high mound ncarbv. .At a 
little distance away stood in a semi-circle to the right of the Eng- 
lish, Rai Durlabhram, Yar Lutf Khan and Mir Jafar, each with 
his own brigade. Hie battle field I'f PlaNse\ is shown » ^PP- 

(i) The canfxotuule — Hie battle began at 8 o c* >ck with 
Sinfr*iV firing the first shot. In halt an l\pur 30 men on the 
F.nglish side had been wt)undcd Clive realised that even if 10 
men of the Navv«ib's army were killed for eNer\ one of his. ne 
C(Uild not expect a victors. Si> he retreated into the mango- 
grove. The Navvab’s arms advanced a little but could not do 
much harm to the F.nglish since all their shots flew over the 

heads of the retreating arnu and damaged only the branches 

C'f ilic mango-trees The Fnglish ensconced themselves in the 
grove and made a few embrasures in dv' surrounding mud '-all 
and began to fire through them. Their grape-.shol was so deadly 
that innumerable enemv ss’ildicrs fell. Cntil 1 1 in the morning 
both sides went on tiring at each other without any decisive 

effect. Clive was thinking of a night attack dreaded by the Indian 

soldiers. 
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(ii) Downpour and Retreat — After 11 came the torrential 

downpour. For half an hour it rained incessantly and turned 
the field into a muddy mess. The Nawab's ammunition-boxes 
were uncovered and the piwder had become dripping wei and 
useless. General Mir Madan thought that the English must Ixr 
in the same plight and charged at them with a thousand men. 
But the English ammunition had been safely covered. They mc< 
Mir Madan's forces with a deadly lire. As a re^^uli not onl\ 
Mir Madan, but his son-in-law, l^adri Ali Khan, C aptain Naw- 
bey Singh Hazari and several lesser otVicers were killed on the 
spot. So the Nawab's soldiers retreated to their trenches aiul 
only Sinfray and the French ariillary held firm. Mir JaCir. Yai 
Lutf Khan and Rai Durlabhram stood open-mouthed like auto 
matons. This was so Ivcause they had been waiting to sec 
which side would win. if the l.nglish would be Kwing. tlu*‘ 
w'ould pounce on them ami claim the vicior\ ihcmscKe'^. VVi\en 
the Nawab hoard of Mir Madans death, ^lie became e\treme‘> 
upset and clutched his head in despair. He Ncni lor Mir Jalai 
Placing his turban at .Mir Jatar's fcci*he cried : “\<>w m\ i.ie 

and honour in your hands. \oii can save i»r slay me .s \iui 
wish". Mir Jafar swore on the Quran iliat he would liglti the 
English and sa\e the Nawab, hut on the ru'.xi intuning. Iheie 
after he returned to his post and sent a letter to ( h\e. sivmg ih.i? 
it was the best time »o attack the Nawah\ arm>. Mti'^ reachcvl 
Clive after the Battle of PI issey hail been toughi and won K i. 
Durlabhram also came to the Nawab and coimvelled him th.i* 
nothing more could be done that da\. And the Nawab need ra t 

9 w « 

Stay in the battllefield, since the Cicnerals would be cnmieh K 
guard the posts for the night. 

(iii) The English attack — However, General Mohanlal did ni»i 
agree to stop fighting as Mir Jafar had advised. I here had been 
little fight and the withdrawal would mean defeat for the Nawab 
and honour to the English. There would remain nothing lo b^ 
done on the morrow. Meanwhile Mohanlal prepared himself foi 
another attack on the English. With the fury of the firing abating 
Clive had been to the hunting-lodge to change his wet clothes. 
At the time someone came with a news that Maji»r Kilpatrick with 
250 soldiers and two field pieces had been advancing towards the 
French without Clive’s orders, since the French were alone in the 
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field. Clive at once ran to the place and rebuked the Major ; but 
a [ilancc at the situation convinced him that he had done the 
riehl thing. Ihen Clive himself advanced t^^wards the French 
with more troops brought from iht mango-grove. The French 
realised that it would be sheer madness to face Clive only with a 
number of gunners. So, they ]imlx;red their guns, walked back- 
wards, and took up their pi>sition on the redoubt at the mouth 
of the entrenchments. C'live then occupied the position by tlie 
small tank tibandoried b\ the f rench, whv) now opened fire from 
the ledoubt. At this Miihanlal also came out of the trenches tc‘. 
gi\e battle. l.eaMng a lew men at the tank, Clive advanced still 
closer with the rest ot his little army and climbed the mound b> 
the hollowed brick field. I his was 2(X) yards iiwav from the 
redoubt. 

A severe liehtini: now Ivgan 'I he Nawah\ men fired their 
nul//L’-loadcr^ but the antiquated weapons weie cd no avail against 
C hve's guns. .\lore»‘Ver, none knew who was leadii'g the Nawab'^ 
arinv. I-.ach man ught a-^ best a- he e\>uld recording to the dic- 
tates id his Ijik; . rite soldiers coming out of the trenches were 
unable to reform their lines. Ikcaii.se of lack of guidance, the 
horses, draugiii oven, and aminunitu>n-waggv>ns advanced too far. 
became bogged m the mud and ci'mplcieK screened the lighters 
A sni^i^^. shot fri>m the I nglish killed a huiv^’'.'d animaK' w. » tune. 
Hut the f rench fought with lenewed vigour. At 4 in the a* .noon 
Nawah Sirajuddaulah gave up all hope. He abandoned the bait’-. 
and rode olT at full speed towarus the eapftal on a noet-riding 
c..mel. .At onee ch.io> broke I'lU ir; the Na.v.ab's camp, rise 
next me.meni ('live gathered al! his soldiers and in a flash sprang 
like a panther on the redviubi. I his sho\\ed his genius. It is 
d^.ubtful if anv I'lher man could liave aiicmpied such a with 
so tew iiien. 'Mie Nawah’ troops Cvuild no longer hold out ..gainst 
the r nglish and a general rout fv>llowcd. Tliev left their baggage, 
guns and stores behind : thev seiiiricd away in different directio s. 
Clive carnc and seized the Navvab's camp By 5 all vvas over. 
In this battle the Ijiglish lost 4 turopcan and 14 Indian soldiers 
while 1 3 Europeans tind 30 Indians were wounded. But on the 
Mavvab’s side also about 5(K) were killed. Tlie victorious Clive 
ordered the march towards the capital, lire westering sun slowlv 
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disappeared in the bosom of the Ganges and the shadows of night 
engulfed 

(d) The post-Plasscy sequel 

The English sc^ldicrs marched with Clive upto Daudpur and res- 
ted there for the night. On June 24, Mir Jafar met Clive at the 
latter's camp at Daudpur. Tlie sentries salaamed him. He was won- 
dering whether they would attack him. Then Clive came out of his 
tent and embraced him crying humbly : “Why, it is the Nawab 
Sahib ! Your E.xcellency is welcome". Mir Jafar fell assured. Op 
Clive's advice Mir Jafar speedily set out for Murshidabad to 
capture Siraj. But the latter smelt danger and under ciwer o\ 
darkness left his palace, holding the hand of his wife, the Begum 
Lutfiinnisa and clutching his baby daughter ti> his breast. On 
June 26, Mir Jafar was formally installed as the Nawab. On June 
29, Clive entered Murshidabad with 200 European soldiers and 
500 sepovs. Several lakhs of people witnessed this victorious 
march. Clive said later : If they had so wished ihev could have 
annihilated his force only with laihijf and brickbats ! But the 
Bengalis did nothing of the sort. People had no worries about 
this, since ‘‘one King goes, another comes : Bengal's throne ne'er 
vacant remains". In the evening Clive attended the f^urh jr and 
requested Mir Jafar to (Kcupv the throne. But the latter insisted 
that the Colonel must lead him ii> the ifiusnati of Bengal or he 
would not sit on it. Clive then took him by the hand, set him 
down on the throne and himself greeted him as the Subadar o* 
Bengal, Behar and *Orissa. The l*mpcror of Delhi later ratilkd 
the appointment. 

Mir Jafar held his first Court in the aflermnni After this the 
vaults of Siraj’s treasury were opened. Tbey had not the pro- 
mised money. The real value was discewered to be K l, 50 , 0 (M), 
while the English claims under the public and private treat) 
amounted to over tw'o and three-quarter millions. Clive himscH 
received £ 2,34000, in addition to the Jai*ir <»f the district of 
24-parganas, fetching a quit-rent during the rest of his life of a 
sum of £ 30,000 a year. Mir Jafar had procured from the 
Emperor the title of Ontrah or noble. The word is the Arabic 


55. Chattcrice. op. cit., 126-42. 
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plural of ‘Amir’ ami applied collectively to the higher officials 
at a Mahomedan Court. But in European narratives it is used as a 
singular for a lord or grandee of that court. It was custo- 
mary, when this rank was conferred on native subjects, for a 
/t’V/;-, or revenue derived from land, to be g’ven them to support 
their rank. In Clive's case the title was merely honorary. How- 
ever, he thought that a quarter (*f a million was not a <iufficient 
reward for his services to Mir Jafar, he wrote to the Nawab’s 
fin tneial minister, inh^rming him that he had been made an OmraJi 
vsiihout a /ue/r. The hint was taken and C live was given this 
jai*!r c.l 24-ParrLMn.is. The acceptance of the /V<e/r made him the 
strvunt the company, /.Iso its landlord — this pc^sition was 
hiehly impr«iper. The British Parliament appointed a C'ommittce 
ol Inquir . in 1772 to probe into the affairs of Bengal. But it was 
made ino investig into- the action of Clive in securing as 
the Company's servant a fe.ruine out of the '^poils of the Battle 
iT Plassev . .Ans\vering the C'ommitiee's charges Clive exclaimed 
with passion ‘*Mr. ( hviitman. Sir vUid Gentlemen, consider the 
sitiiatum in vvlv.^h the ••ictorv of Plasscy had placed me. .‘\ great 
prince was tlependent on mv pleasure, an opuhint city by at my 
mercy ; its richest bankers bid against each other for my smiles ; 
1 walked tlirivjJi v*iults. which were op:ned to me alone, piled 
on either fiand with cold ..nd levvels ! Mr. Chairman, at this mo- 
ment I stand astomshctl at my own moderation’*.' “ 

Mir J.sfai did noi have the premised immey in th^ treasury. 
So a new .iiraneen»eni was arrived iit through the mediation of 
Jaga! Sell. In terms of this Mu Jalar dining 1 7.^ 7-1 760 ^paid 
Rs. Id the English Ci^mpany. Ks. 58.70.000 to the 

principal iflicers thereof and Ks 3,>0'.00d a vear to Clive. On 
luiy 3, 17^7 the first payment to the Comp..nv vva^ loaded in 
200 N>ais. sailing lor Calcutta m a procession with miuiery band 
plavmLV The same dav saw another piocession paiading the streets 
of t'hc^'ity with Sir K s'body on the back of an elephant Previously 
Siraj had been fleeing from the capital He wanted to taV the 
Purnca Road thri>ugh MalJa so as to . m Jean Law at Patna. 


56. Yuk/Burnwelk op cit . 63 . i<* << 
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Thinking that he might be recognised, he left the Purnea road 
and took the road leading to Rajmahal. Being weak with hiingei 
and thirst he took shelter in a fakir's hut. The fakir Dana Shah 
had recognised the Nawab at a glance. Some time ago he had his 
nose and ears chopped off at Siraj's orders and the wounds hatl 
not healed as \et. llie fakir asked him to wait and at once in 
formed the Magistrate of Rajmahal. Mir Daud, Mir Jafar's hro 
ther. The latter at once came with a posse of guards and took 
Siraj prisoner on June 30. Siraj was brought back to Murshidahatl 
in an old ramsackle hackney b\ noon on July 2. Mir Jal'ar wa^ 
to take a nap after his meal. He could not decide what to do 
with the captive and so left him in charge of his son Miran, who 
wanted to get rid of him. But none consented. At last Muham 
madi Beg agreed. Sirai's father had brought the oiphan up ano 
Siraj's mother arranged for his wedding with splendour. Muham- 
madi Beg wanted to throw off the chains of gratitude. He came 
from Mir Jafar to carr\ out the nefarious task and did not give 
Siraj even time to wash himself and say his last prayers. He 
simply battered Siraj to death. IZarlier .Siraj fell at his feet am! 
begged for his life. On July 3, Straj’s Ixxly was mounted ow an 
elephant and taken round the streets of the city to let the peopU 
know that the Nawab Sirajuddaulah was dead. The clephanr 
was moving slowly, down the road when it suddenly stoppeii at 
a spe)t. It was here 3 years before Siraj had Hussain Kuli Khan, 
the Dew an of Dacca murdered (.\pril, 1754). iwo drops ot 
blood dripped clown Sirajs body and fell cm that vcr> ground 
The elephant then reached Siraj's old hcnise and a huge crowd havi 
gathered. His mother Amina Begum saw her son's Ciirpse. came 
out w'ith bare feet and dishevelled clothes and flung herself at 
the animal's feet. A nobleman who lived next door saw thiN 
and had her dragged and thrust back into the zenana. Ilie NhIs 
was then thrown down into the market square, none of the on 
lookers thought fit to cover it with a sheet. At last Mirza Jain- 
ul-Abcdin rescued the bocJy, carried it on a bier and had it bur- 
ned at Khusbag by the side of his grandfather. All V'ardi Khan. 
At 25 all was over. At a hint from Mir Jafar Miran proposed 
marriage to Siraj’s wife Lutfunnisa but she replied : ‘*How could 
one who has been used to riding elephants now ride an ass T' 
Every evening upto the time of her death in 1790 she lit a lamp 
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on Siraj’s grave ancJ ofTered up a silent prayer from the depths 
of her hert. Men saw the lamp of love burning. 


(c) Ihe Plassey e if ret 

Sir J. N. Sarkar sa\s that the Battle of Plassey ‘‘ended Muslim 
rule in Bengal ; tlie foreign master ot the sword had become its 
king-maker”. It was Plasse\ that enabled Calcutta to become 
the Capital of British India. Mir Jafar consented to yield 
zeniiiulari rights t(» the Pnedish. v. h.(» bejame the King-maker. 
His deed clemonstraled this b\ the insertion of a remarkable 
sentence : '‘Know this, \e /amindars and others settled in Ben- 
gal that \e are ilependaiits ot the C'(Mnpan\ and that ye must 
submit ti> such treatment as the\ give \ou. wliether good or bad, 
and this is m\ express in|unetion‘*. 

After llivis givsv up a Slate i‘i Bengal administered by 

the Nawab with the nulitaiv power in tlie liaruls of the Companv. 
And the latter use‘4 it to help ilien.seb-e'' to the revenue and to 
LMve their merehant^ a liee ran o* th.e eiuintrs s internal trade. 
The '‘ponsorecl State hejfaiue a plujuleied >iate. The Companv s 
fit si cltuninion grew tci heeoiiK 'die basis tor ilie later hegemon v. 
It IS this (Knmnion ot Bengal which is ''t\lcd tlie Companv 
Bahadur”, the pv’pular honorolie lor the C'ompan> . Literallv the 
expressu>n menii'^ live variant bi.,c Companv. Mir Jafar 
might he the ni>nunal head ot the gnwerL ' nt. but the al pinver 
behinil the throne wa> C'live .After he hatl been .^pointed 
Ciovernor ot Bengal CTJune January. 1760) he 

quelled several insurieelionN ag unst Ifie \awab\s authority^and 
defended liim aeeanst external toes Tlie Nawab vvas in theorv 
the deputv a huncant. the Mughal I’lnperor. The divorce 
of the iir power from the dr /ic-c* sovereignty al this 

time the piditieal fashion thronghoui India. 

IV. Towards a C'apilal CUy 

IIk* aihuinistraiion of tlio countr\ 
stvlctl by Clive as ' the niaskcil '■> 'tem' 


his meant the auminis- 


5S. Chnucricc op. ,ii . I4V5: . Mapime. • op cit.. 
op. ci«.. 145 -17. 
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tralion of Bengal in the interests of the Company while main- 
taining the sovereignty of the Moghul.®^ 

<a) The growth of English dominion 

Between 1757 and 1760 the English secured valuable rights 
and privileges from Mir Jafar^ whose subservience earned him 
the ephithet of ‘'Lord Clive's jackass". ITie Nawab was unable 
to pay the estimated amount of £ 12,50,000. Besides payments 
to the Company’s officers, army and navy. Mir Jafar granted to 
Clive the Zamindori of 24-Purganas adjacent to Calcutta. The 
Company established a mint at Calcutta and secured the moni)- 
poly of the saltpetre trade in Behar. To these economic ad- 
vantages were added political and military gains. Mir Jafar's 
treaty with the English (July 1757) contained two significant 
clauses. First, he declared, the enemies of the English, ‘whether 
they be Indians or Europeans’ would be his enemies. Seconds 
he promised to pay the 'charge of maintenance* whenever he 
'demanded the English (military) assistance'. Thus the Eng- 
lish came to the help of the Nawab in wajrding otT three invasions 
by Shah Alam II of Behar (1759-61). llie British defeated the 
Dutch troops at Bedara, midway between Chinsurah and Chan- 
dernagorc (November, 1759). 

Clive was succeeded by Holwell (23 February — 27 July 1760) 
in the management of the Company's affairs. Clive thought of 
removing Mir Jafar and even of assuming the ‘sovereignty' for 
the Company. Holwell also favoured a change in the NawabNhip 
because of his complicity with the Dutch and incapacity to sup- 
press internal troubles, Vansiltarl (27 July 1760 — 3 December 
1764), Holwell's successor took the final decisii>n in Sepieml>er. 
1760 when a treaty was signed with Mir Oasim, the son-in-law 
of Mir Jafar. And the latter was proclaimed the Nawab. h was 
provided that the Company's trwps would ‘assist' him ‘m the 
management of all utlairs’ and the Nawab would assign to thr 
Company the 'ands of Burdwan, Midnaporc and Chittagong, ‘for 
all charges of the Company and of the said army and provisions 
for the field etc.’ Moreover, the Company would take part in 
half of the Chunam trade of Syllet. 

60. Bancrjec. A. C. — History of India ( 1974), 543-554. 
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Mir OasiiTi (1760-63) had to siiflcr huniilation at the hands 
of the English Cicncral C ol. Oooic, who us>cd to send orders, 
specifying the pcisons to be appointed to high ofiices. Morcovei, 
one day Watts entered into his private chamber close to the 
Zenana and shouted 'where is the Nawb* ? All these were 
brought to the n«)tice of the (iiaernor on ’7 June. 1761. The 
Company’s servants carried on trade without paying duties. This 
was resisted by the Nawab, since he lost a large part of his re- 
venue fri)m duties. I he source ol the trouble lay in the conflict 
between the growing power of the Company and the effective 
exercise of authority by the Nawah. Mir Qasim had to fight 
battles with the English < 17()3-64). He wa*' defeated in 4 succes- 
sive battles — on the banks of the Ajos. at Katwa. at Ghcria and 
at EdhuanaLi (1763). He made an alliance with Nawab Shuia- 
uddaulah and titular emperor Shah Alam IE 

1 he aiheu ar.n» was JelLatcd at Buxai on 22 October. 1764 
ami the coalition disNohed. The Knglisli h)st S47 killed and woun- 
iled, while the eneiTb\ left bchiiul them 2.000 dead. Mir Oasim 
became a fugitive till Ins life ended in misers at Delhi at 1777. 
Sliah -Main e;tme over ti>*tlie l.nglish. FVdr. calls Buxar was more 
decisive than PKissev — Hector MunroN victory climaxed the pro- 
cess started with ClivcN \nd BuXar linallv. rivettecJ the shackles 
(T the Omipanv s rule upon Bengal. .According tt> James Ste- 
phen, Buxar deserves far more than Phissey to be considered as 
the origin oi the British power in India P was no; ■ 'reh the 
Nawab of liengal as at IMassev. but ihe limpcror of all dia and 
his titular Prime Minister who were defeated.' ' A direct conse- 
quence was the restoration of Mir Jafar tJulv. 1763 i. who pro- 
mised to compensa.ie the English for its losses caused b\ vvar 
with Mir Oisim. On Mir JafarN death in 1765 his son Najmud- 
daulah becams' (he Nawab. v\ht> ciMicluded a treats with the 
English (Eebruarv. 1765 ). Bv this the Nawab agreed that he was 
to appoint a .Minister iUiniinaicd bv the English and could not 
remove him withi^ut their approval. “Bv this agreement the long 
struggle between lltc English and the Nawab was brought tr. an 
end. llic Nawab survived as a tigurc-heai 


t'E Rohcris. op. cn . 153 
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Clive in 1762 tcx)k his place in the Irish Peerage as Baron 
Clive of Plassey. He came to Bengal for the second time as 
Governor (3 May 1765 — 29 January, 1767). The authorities in 
London expected him “to set the errors that had been commit- 
ted by his suscessors”. It was his task to deal with the problems 
created by the English victory at Buxar, i.e., to tletermine the 
Company's future relations with Shah Alam and Shuja-ud-daulah. 
By the treaty of Allahabad ( 1765) Shuja-ud-daulah was restored 
to his dominions except Allahabad and Kora. Oudh was made a 
buffer Slate and he agreed to pay 50 lakhs of rupees to the Com- 
pany for the expenses of the war. And Shah Alam was given Alla- 
habad and Kora fetching a revenue of 2S lakhs of rupees to sup- 
port him. Thus Plassey and Buxar “secured Bengal fi>r England". 

(b) Dewani 

Clive secured from Shah Alam a firnuin (12 August, 1765). 
granting to the companv the Dewani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. 
This firman is shown in App. I. lliis grant vested in the Com- 
pany complete control of the finances of fiie Bengal Subhah. 
Henceforward the Company's servants ^were to collect tlie le- 
venues and defray the charges ot government as well as \o pav 
to the Nawab a fixed sum of 53 lakhs of rupees (reduced tv> 41 
lakhs in 1766 and to 32 in 1769) and to the Emperor 2f' lakhs. 
And the prophaey of Clive in his letter written from Madr^is 
became fulfilled : “We must become \ahah\ in fact li i.oi in 
name, perhaps totallv so. without disguise". 

The constitutional position of the I:. I. Companv vis-ti-vis the 
Nawab was as follows. The Nawab or Subahtlar of Beneal. as 
Viceroy of the Mogliul Fmperor, exercised two fuiidions : ( I ) 
the Dew’ani^ i.c. revenue and civil justice, (2) the i.e.. 

military power and criminal justice. In February 1765 the Nawab 
had practically granted the Sizarnat \o the Ct)mpany and in 
August 1765 the Emperor ceded to them the DeMuru. 'I“hc Com- 
pany thus held the Dewani from the F£inpcror and the Ni/aniat 
from the Sul hdar .^2 Company lx:camc the dc facto ruler 

of Bengal. 


62. Ibid, 15H-y 
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(c) A virtual conquest oj the country 

On September 30, 1765 Lord Clive ilutlcrcd himself in a letter 
to the Court that he had revised the power of the Moghul: ‘‘By 
establishing the power of the Great Moehul \vc liave likewise 
established his rights". I'he Lnelish did ^lOt aim at destroying 
the native powers. But they maintained only those native rulers 
who would nourisli. and not crush, a peaceful Lnelish Company 
of merchants. It was a ’‘masked sv'^iein" under which the English 
>tep by step ilestioced the military ^upremac\ on which the 
Mahomedan power wi Bengal depended. But at the same time 
they monopolized revenues tor the maintenance of their own 
troops and garrison^ Ih'*^e ^tage^ may He intlicated by reference 
to the treaties as shown below — 

1. Siruiitddiiuliih’s !fnit\ I thnuir\, 1*757 — Art. 4 ran thus: 
**That the e<'mpan\ be allowed to tortily Calcutta in such 
mannei as tiiey 'Ual: esteem piopcr lot their defence, with- 
out am liindr/.rUs or t^b^truclion 


Mir fo ,4.' 


jui\ r 


■\rt. 10 staled: 


•'Whenev r I liemand lb..' I ngli^h ♦s^istanee. I will be at 
tile charge ol llie maintenance -1 tr.em 
Mir ■' ‘ ' •''> r(.o— ^rt. 5 read 

thus • 'lor ail chaiee- ..t the C 'mpain and of the said 
.,rms and lor the l eH etc., the hands of Burd- 

wan. MidiMpore .nid Ch,:taeo:ie H K- a^s.a.' 1 etc. . 
M.r tr,..r. . • b';,. Jr..'-. ro.^-A.i. o sta..d thus: 

-I sh.dl n,.ont..tn ho.^e ■ nd 12.000 f.iot m three 

p,„^,nces It there sho.M iv .ve..s>on for .n;. 

Shalt he rne.ea.e.! h;. consent ol ihe Oosernor mi 
Cou.-ed pr..port,on.ilh to the e-nercenes Besides, the for- 
ees of the 1 nchsh fornr-m;. aUv.us .mend me uhen 

they arc vs anted " 

4 I IV 1 — Xrt. 4 read 

Wiim-iui lhinlJs »<*<•'' • - resource 

the defence of the provintvs atm .. n> 
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maintain such as arc absolutely necessary for the dignity 
of my person and government, and the business of my 
collections”.®^ 

It was said that the Company did not acquire any sovereign 
rights and their administration was within the Moghul constitu- 
tion. This theory was of value for two reasons. First, it served 
to obviate jealousy on the part of the French in Bengal. Second. 
it afforded an answer to those who thought that British subjects 
could not acquie territories save for their sovereign. In this way 
the system of administering Bengal on the basis of the Dewani 
served as a stay to the interference of the ministers of the Crown 
with the affairs of the Company in Bengal. However, the English 
had de facto assumed the military supremacy in Bengal. And it 
is this transference of supreme military power which constituted 
a “virtual conquest” of the country.®^ 

(d) The **Great famine^* of 1770 

'Clive’s “masked system” of government knewn as the dual or 
double government was given a trial under his two successors. 
Verelst (29 January 1767 — 24 Deccmfitr, 1769) and Cartier 
(24 December 1769 — 13 April, 1772). V^crelst laid down his 
office without having conveyed to his masters any intimation of 
the impending famine. All through the stifffing summer of 1770 
the people went on dying. The husbandmen sold their cattle ; 
they sold their sons and daughters, till at length no buyer ot 
children could be found ; they ate the leaves of trees and the 
grass of the field ; and .by June 1770 the living were feeding on 
the dead.®® John Shore described this in his poetry thus — 

Still fresh in memory’s eye the scene I view, 

The shrivelled limbs, sunk eyes, and lifeless hue ; 

Still hear the mother’s shrieks and infant’s moans. 

Cries of despair and agonizing moans. 


63. Aitebison, C. U. '-Collection of Treaties. Engagements and Sanadn, 
Vol. I, 162.186, 213, 219-20, 224. 
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In wild confusion dead and dying be ; — 

Hark to the jackal’s yell and vulture’s cry. 

The dog’s fell howl, as midst the glare of day 
They riot unmolested on their prey 

Warren Hastings put down the loss of population due to the 
ravages of the famine as “at least one-third of the inhabitants of 
the province” in his letter written to the Court of Directors on 
3 November, 1772/’^ Holwell estimated the population of the 
entire area within the Mahratta Ditch in 1752 to be 4,09,000. 
According to Grandpre this in 1789-90 came to 6,00,000. But 
A. K. Ray considers this to be a guess-work.^** If the population 
had increased to 41 lakhs during the two decades (1752-1700). 
the loss due to the Great Famine of 1770 might have been li 
lakhs, i.e. one -third in Calcutta. The population might be fixed 
at abcnit 3 lakh-. ;fter the famine on the basis of 10'? increase. 

(e) Caicutta*s growth 

(i) The building* spree — The Company's e.xpericnce of 
Siraj’s attack on Calcutta* made them wiser. They could realise 
the importance of a fort in a lonely place. If the fort be surroun- 
ded by human habitation, the latter might provide a shelter to 
the attackers to begin their assaults from these buildings. So the 
English took up the project of a new fort on a safe site at 
Govindpur to the south of the old fort and on the bank ' * the 
Hooghly. It was begun in October, 1757 and completed by i773. 
Captain Brohicr was assigned the task and he did little. His 
successor w'as a novice. Then 7 others followed. The delay 
was causeil by the death of labourers. The fort was a symbol •of 
the Company's military might and it proved superior to the 
Nawab's. Today it is the head quarters of the Eastern Wing of 
the Indian forces. The construction of the new fort led to dis- 
placement of a number of dwelling houses in its vicinity. The 
Indian settlers — the Setts and Bysacks were compelled to leave 


66. Memotr of the life and corrcspoodeocc of John Lord Teigomouth. by 
hU ton (18431, vol. 1, 25-6. 

67. Extracts from India office Records. Quoted tn W. W. Haotcr^ Annats 
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the place and settled in newer sites in the northern part of the 
town, for example, Ahiritola, Pathuriaghata, Jorasanko, Hatkhola 
and Sobhabazar. Of course, Kandarpa Ghoshal shifted to Kid- 
deipore and founded the Bhukailash estate. The White town 
extended towards Chowringhee, Dharmatolla, and Bow-bazar, 
where buildings to accommodate the officials and merchants 
raised their heads. The maidan was denuded of its jungles and 
low-land. Splendid garden-houses in the suburbs became a 
fashion, following the Dutch habits. 

Many massive buildings came into being. One is Beth Tep- 
hillah (House of prayer) better known as the Mission Church 
and it was completed in 1770 by John Zachary Kiemander (1711- 
99), the first Protestant Missionary of Bengal. The second was 
the Belvedere. It started as the country-seat of the Governor of 
Fort William in 1769-70 and was then leased out to Major Tolly 
in 1775. After passing through the ownership and occupation 
of the Commandar-in-Chief, Sir Edward Palet and the Advocate 
General, Charles Princep, it came in 1854 into the hands of the 
E.I. Company by way of sale. It then became the official resi- 
dence of the Lt. Governor of Bengal. Now it houses the National 
Library. The Hastings House in Alipore was ‘‘a perfect bijouh” 
as called by Mrs. Fay and it remained the Governor-Generars 
personal property till 1785, when it was sold off. This now ser- 
ves as an Institute 'for women’s education. A greater sense of 
security and prospect of gainful investment and employmcni led 
to the hectic growth in the craze for land and houses. Mrs. J. 
Kindersley visited India during 1765-68 and wrote as follows : 
‘iPeople keep constantly building and every one who can procure 
a piece of ground to build a house upon, consults his own taste 
and convenience without any regard to the beauty and regularity 
of the town. It looks as if all the houses had been thrown up in 
the air, and fallen down again by accident as they now stand. 

(ii) Nomenclature — In a judgment of Justice John Hyde of 
the Supreme Court in 1779 it appeared that “the new fort is con- 
sidered within the town of Calcutta and Fort William, I consider 
to be the English name of the town. Calcutta is the Bengali name 
of one of many villages, of which the town of Calcutta consists“.<^^ 


69. Ray, N. R., op. ch. 28-31. 
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It is thus clear that Fort Wiliam was the first name given by the 
English and it was styled Calcutta by the natives in the Angli- 
cised form from Kalkatah. During Siraj’s occupation of Calcutta 
‘Alinagar’ was the name given by him. After reoccupation the 
Company wrote to the Court of Directors in 1758 to omit this 
word “in the impression of Sicx'as\ In other words, the old name 
of 'Calcutta’ was to come into use. 

fiii) Restitution money — This money was provided to com- 
pensate those whose property had been destroyed at the capture 
of Calcutta. It was to be distributed according to the nationality 
amongst the English, Portuguese, Natives, Armenians and Greeks 
and Commissioners were appointed by each nationality to ad- 
judicate in individual claims. Tlicn arose fierce disputes in the 
dog days of Calcutta : the black inhabitants made serious charges 
against their ^'n Commissioners of taking the lion’s share to 
themselves. The Natives received 20 lakhs of rupees. However, 
the Government stated : “As they neglected to secure the out- 
skirts of the townVhen required to do it, or to lend any assis- 
tance in the defence cf the place, they have forefeited all right 
and title to any restitution of the damages they have suffered.'’"^' 

(iv) Calcutta Civilians — Young Civilians went by the name 
of writers, since they were mere clerks and had frequent wiggings 
from the Court regarding their “kH>se hand". Their copying was 
done in a hurry — generally it was unfit to be seen and ma*:y parts 
scarcely legible. The qualification for writership was stated to b.' 
that the applicant had been “regularly bred to writing, accounts. 
French and other accomplishments”. However, there was a pre- 
judice against entrusting the copying of confidential documents 
to black writcis. 

The Court of Directors passed many sumptuary laws to res- 
train extravagance in living on the basis of the maxim : 'Debt 
leads to dishonour". Palanquins, horses or chaises were at first 
prohibited to writers going to oflUcc under pain of dismissal from 
• office. However, they were afterwards allowed in the hot and 
rainy seasons. Lord Clive did something to check the spirit of 
luxury. Covenented servants were ordered in 1754 “to attend 

70. Proceedings, January 20, 1757 ; Long — ^Unpublished records of the 
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office from 9 to 12 in the morning, and in the afternoon when 
occasion be*’. They were enjoined a more frugal living, indis- 
pensable for early hours at office. An early ride at day-breaks 
breakfast at 8, office from 9 to 12, dinner at 2, sleep, tea, ride, 
visiting and supper filled up the day in that period.^* 

(v) Language and Currency — Persian in Bengal was the lan- 
guage of business in every department and continued as the 
language of the courts even down to 1835. In 1758 the Court of 
Directors ordered two Bengali Civilians to be sent every year vin 
Bombay to Bussora to study Persian and after acquiring it return 
to Bengal. 

The original payments in cowries had been a cumbrous way 
of exchange. In 1753 Captain Cook refused to take cowries on 
board, though the Court had directed that 10 tons of cowries 
were to be laden on each of the ships homeward bound. He al- 
leged the loss by pilferage and the loss of weight at the time of 
clearance. In 1758 the heads of offices we^e to indent on the 
Buxey for their requirements. As late as 1767 the revenues of 
Sylhet were paid in cowries. This deficiency in coin was to be 
remedied by a mint at Calcutta, but it was opposed by the Nawab 
and Jagat Sett, because their profits drawn from the Mint at 
Murshidabad would be lost^^ 

(vi) Sanitation of Calcutta — The mortality of Calcutta was 
fearful in the early years. Hamilton, the travellar stated that 1200 
Europeans died in one year. There was a hospital, in Calcutta, 
“which many entered,* but few came out to give an accounl 
theix treatment”. In the Persian documents Calcutta was called 
“the paradise of nations”, but the Moghuls made it a Siberia 
and sent exiled criminals to its pestiferous swamps. 

The work of sanitation was simple when Calcutta had, as a 
boundary, the jail at Lai Bazar, leading to what was called the 
Continent, i.e., the land beyond the Mahratta Ditch. There was 
no Chowringhee then and its plains formed a jungle for the tigers 
to live in. Because of this a few sum of rupees was granted in 
1749 ‘*to make the drains sweet and wholesome”. In 1751 the 
jun^ near Calcutta was ordered to be burnt down-^t was to 

71. Long, op. cit, Introduction, xxxii-xxxiii. 

72. Ibid, xxxiv. XLVn. 
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be used for burning bricks. People used to wash themselves and 
the horses. As a result it became so offensive that it became im- 
possible to pass by it either northward or southward. And in 
1755 complaints were made of it. Troops could not be landed 
in Calcutta. Lord Clive himself in 1757 could not bring the for- 
ces into Calcutta on account of its unhealthiness. In 1762 an 
order was issued to clear the town of jungles. The ditch to the 
east of the fort containing the bodies of those who perished in 
the Black Hole, was filled up in 1766, since it had become a 
receptacle for garbage and filth.^^ 

(f) Calcutta as a Capital City 

Calcutta is the sixth Capital of Bengal within the last six cen- 
turies. Gour was the first ancient capital situated on a deserted 
channel of the Ganges in the district of Maldah. Its latitude was 
24*^52' Nor^h . r.d longitude 88"' 10' East. The origin of the city 
is lost in obscurity. The city with its suburbs covered an area of 
about 20 to 30 square miles. Tradition has it that 30,000 betel 
shops were daily opened for the supply of the delicate aromatic 
plants to its inhabitantst It was also known by Lakshmanabati. 
Tlic Mahomedans called it Jenatabad as is evident from Abul 
Fa/lc’s description. The second capital was Nuddea, called the 
‘Oxford of Bengaf. His court was adorned by two great poets, 
namely, Jayadeva, the author of the famous lyric Gita Covindam 
and Dhoyi, the author of Pavandutam as well as by iIr Hindu 
jurist Halayudha. Lakshmansena was having a midday me. » when 
Malik Iktiyar-ud-din Muhammad Khaiji captured the capital in 
1 197-98. Tile third capital was Rajmahal founded by Man Sinha 
when he was appoinlctl Ciovemoi of Bengal. This founding took 
place on November 7. 1595 and was named Akbarnagar. It stoo<’ 
on the west bank of the Ganges in 25 "^2' 25" North latitude and 
87 '52' 51" East longitude. The city became flourishing within 
a short time. 

The fourth capital was Dacca. Islam Khan was appointed 
Governor of Bengal in 1606 and he raised it to the capita! of 
Bengal in 1608. It was situated on the Buriga«iga which connected 
the Brahmaputra and the Ganges (Padma). It was named 
Jahangimagar in honour of the reigning Moghul Emperor. It is 


73. ibid, XL ii-iu. 
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Stated by Walter Hamilton in his Gazetteer : "During the govern* 
ment of the Viceroy, Shaista Khan, rice was so cheap at Dacca 
that 640 pounds might he had for one rupee. To commenoratc 
this event, as he was leaving Dacca in 1689, he ordered the 
western gate to be built up and an inscription placed thereon, 
forbidding any future Governor to open it until he had reduced 
the price to as cheap a rate. In consequence of this injunction it 
remained shut until the Government of Serferaz Khan in 1739". 

Murshidabad was the fifth capital and the “residence" of Mur- 
shid Quli Jafar Khan. It was foudned in 1704 as the head quar- 
ters of the Denwi since Jafar Khan was then the Dewan. After- 
wards, he became a Subahdar and consequently Murshidabad be- 
came the capital of Bengal. It continued to be so till 1772, when 
Warren Hastings, the first Governor-General of India removed 
the seat of administration to Calcutta. And thereafter Calcutta 
became the sixth capital of Bengal.^^ 



CHAPTER IV 


THE ENGLISH ZAMINDAR 


It was the day when in a corner of the commodity market 
Of bordering Bengal 

The goddess of commerce brought in royal throne thro’ a path 
Of deep-dark tunnel. 

Vanga did consecrate it with her own Gangetic waters 
And in hush crowned it ; 

The trader's measuring rod shi)wcd as a royal sceptre 
With the passing of niglit. 

— R. N. fagorc, ‘The Sivaji festivar, Anthology, 447-8 

ITie expression ‘Calcutta Collectoraic' contains two words — 
Calcutta and Collectoftiic. The first relates to the territory, while 
the second to its administrator, the Collector. And an account 
of these two is given below : 

(a) Cakuita defined 

(i) The accretion of areas — The most lasting thing achieved 
by the English Company in the period 1090-1757 was not the 
building of a fortress, but the acquisition in 1698 of the ' nure, 
on terms of the Moghul revenue law, of the three villages of 
Calcutta, Sutanuti and Govindpur. By this inquisition the Com- 
pany obtained for the first lime a legal position within the Mo- 
ghul Empire. This brought into existence a "working theory' 6y 
which the acceptance of the Dewani in 1765 became the final 
and logical completion.* The consultations of 7 March. 1698 
show that in seeking to have the three villages the English met 
with opposition on the part of “the Jimidar (Zamindar) of the 
country"’. The Company was willing to pay onc-fourth more than 
the usual rent. However, the Zamindar re‘?cd "Trivolous aiut 
idle objections"*. He would not let the Company have any part 
of the country in its “name"", but ‘"might have it in any of the 
natives" names”. The reason was that the place would be wholly 


1. Firminger. op. cit, 78. 
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lost to him because the Company would be a powerful transferee 
and could not gain possession of it in case of necessity. But in 
the case of a native transferee he could have the land at his plea- 
sure. So, the Company thought of having the three towns from 
the Prince Azim-ush-Shan, Aurangzeb’s grandson and Subahdar. 
Accordingly Walsh was sent to his Durbar. The Prince agreed to 
give the Company the Zamindarship of the three towns. It was 
agreed that the Company would pay Rs. 1500 to the Zamindars 
and the latter would relinquish their titles in favour of the Com- 
pany. And this is evident from the consultations dated October 
31, 1698. But the actual “Nishan” by Azim-ush-Shan has been 
lost.2 The “Jimindar” of the records were the family of the Sa- 
vama Majumdars (Roy Chowdhuris). A. K. Roy has stated in 
his Short History of Calcutta (1902 at p. 47) that the zamindars 
had “pro-English sympathies” and for this they faced “troubles”. 
But these are not supported by the records of consultations. In 
fact, the three Towns belonged to the Moghul Khalsa or terri- 
tories directly assumed by the Imperial exchequer and had been 
granted to the Subahdar of Bengal as part of his jagir. The word. 
Jagir is derived from jai= place ; It is a Persian word 

meaning literally ‘place-holding’. It means a hereditary assign- 
ment of land and of its rent as annuity {Hohson-Johson, 446). 
This being the case, it was in the Subahdar to entrust the farming 
of the revenues to wliomsoever he pleased. According to Wilson, 
the Company’s payment of Rs. 1300 to the Majumdars was “for 
the sake of peace and quiet”. The Company as already noted as 
made responsible for. the payment of Rs. 1194 — 14 as — 1 1 pies 
as “revenue”.^ The Bainama or deed of purchase (App. B) 
from the Majumdars, dt. November 9, 1698 is preserved at the 
British Museum (Addit, MSS No. 24,039). The copy given is 
the translation made by W. Irvine. 

The next landmark was the Emperor Farrukshiyar’s Firman 
(App. D) of December 30, 1716. It confirmed the purchase of 
zamindari rights in the three towns, and sanctioned the purchase 
of similar ri^ts in the 38 towns (App. E) and granted 40 bighas 
of land “in any place they may have a mind to settle factories*’. 
On November 16, 1717 Ae Governor and Council proceeded in 

2. Wflson : Old Fort William in Bengal, vol. I, 34-5, 39-48. 

3. Finninger, op. cit., 81. 
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State to Tribeni above the Hooghly to receive the firman. But the 
Nawab was strong enough to prevent the Company from realis- 
ing the principal objects for which the Imperial firman was ob- 
tained by the Surman Embassy. The effect may be summed up 
in the words of Wilson thus : 

‘Tn Bengal it placed the local government technically in the 
wrong so long as the firman and orders of the Emperor 
were disregarded, and consequently it furnished the English 
with a standing quarrel which they might take up at any 
time. This they at last did after the catastrophe of the Black 
Hole, and the withholding of the rights won by Surman was 
the ground put forward by Clive, when he broke with Siraj- 
ud-daulah and entered upon the conquest of the country. 
The soldier completed and more than completed what the 
ambasadrr began 

The Nawab was more or less independent of the Emperor 
since Aurangzeb’s death in 1707. He forbade the zamindars 
through his agents to sell their rights to the Company. The English 
thus felt justified, on the strength of their firman in defeating the 
Subahdaris intentions when they found their bonafidc attempts 
in exercising the rights conferred by the Emperor thwarted by 
the Nawab\ machinations. They got possession of the villages, 
not directly by force and violence, but indirectly through their 
servants and adherents.'^ Some documents of the old zemindars 
show how the Compans's servants got possession of son e of the 
38 villages (App. E) and thereby frustrated the Nawab’s prohi- 
bitory orders. Some of the brokers and servants of the Company 
or tlicir dependants managed to obtain possc.^sion of some* vil- 
lages through a new device. They realised rents and profits and 
omitted to pay the Government revenue, which was exacted from 
the old dispossessed zemindars. The latter in difficult cases ab- 
andoned their zcinindaris ;uid inducted others. On the other hand, 

4. Wilson, C. R. — “Diary of M/s Surman and Stephenson'*, io The 
Early annals of the English in Bengal, Voi 11, Pari II. introductory 
Account, LXIX. 

5. Bolts. H — Consideratioas on Indian affairs (1772). App. 1, foot- 
note. 

6. Beverley, H — Report on the census of Calcutta 0876), paras 94 
and 98 at 32-3. 
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the dispossessed zemindars whenever they found that they had 
a chance of recovering their estates, appealed to the Imperial au- 
thorities. Some of them acknowledged the trespassers as talukdars 
under them and assigned the charge of payment of government 
revenue to these talukdars. However, they were not permitted 
to sell their taluks. In case the talukdars sold their taluks to the 
English, the latter took possession but could not pay the govern- 
ment revenues in the teeth of the Nawab’s orders. When the 
revenue was exacted from the zemindars, they repudiated the 
talukdars on the ground of the sale being invalid and induced the 
Hooghly officials to issue proclamations accordingly. The idea 
was to prevent the English from acquiring territory. And the 
result was that between 1717 and 1756 the revenues of the vil- 
lages occupied by the English portegees got unsettled inspite of 
Jaffar Ali's revised settlement of 1722. The old zemindars failed 
to collect rent despite the efforts of the Nawab and his officials 
to keep them in possession. And the estates passed into various 
hands. Thus the Setts of Calcutta and some other influential men 
became the proprietors of several villages. This may be illustrated 
by the cases of Simla and Balliaghata.^ In 1754 Holwell obtained 
a patta of Simla for Rs. 2281 from Nawaj Malik and Rashid 
Molik and took possession of it. A complaint was lodged with 
the Imperial Court in. 1747 by Nanda Lai, a descendant of 
Lakshmikanta Majumdar of the Savarna family against Nawaji 
Malik and Rashbehari Sett for having obtained unlawful posses- 
sion of Simla and Balliaghata respectively.'^ 

However, the English had never been slack in their efforts to 
obtaip a legal title to their landed possession. To this end the 
incentive came from the sudden influx into the Settlement of a 
very large population owing to the Mahratta invasion under Bhas- 
kar Pandit and the capture of Hooghly by his ally, Mir Habceb 
in 1742. Most of the old, high caste native residents of Calcutta 
trace the immigration of their families to this. But the Company's 
desire to have their rights and privileges could not be fulfllled 
tiU Oive's arrival m 1757 and the recapture of Calcutta. On 
February 9, 1757 the English compelled Siraj-ud-daulah to agree 
by treaty with the zemindars to give them the 38 villages co- 

7. Holwell, J. Z — Tracts (3rd cdn.). 

8. A. K. Ray, op. cit., 52. 
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vered by the Imperial Firman of 1717, some of which had al- 
ready been in their possession. In the next year 1758 they ac- 
quired by treaty with the Subahdar, JafTar Ali Khan, not only 
the tracts of land held by other zemindars *'within the ditch 
which surrounded the borders of Calcutta”, but only 600 yards 
without, in addition to the zemindari lands south of Calcutta as 
far as Kulpi. Besides, 201 mouzas in immediate proximity to the 
factory were granted revenue-free to the English with the zemin- 
dari of the 24-Parganas. The revenue-free grant comprised all 
the lands of Calcutta, west of the Marhatta Ditch and also a 
considerable part of the suburbs on the east of it. About the 
beginning of December, 1758 the English obtained from Mir 
Jaflfar the sanads of the “free tenure” of the town of Calcutta 
and of the zemindari of the 24-Parganas and from the Emperor 
a confirmation thereof (Appendices I/J). This was in conse- 
quences of the Fird Sawal^ i.e., petition endorsed on the sanad 
and it related to mouzas 201 and niahals (Markets) 2 with rents 
amounting to Rs. 8t836 — 4 — 3 — 2. The sanad directed that 
“rents of the aforesaid mouzas etc. which adjoin to the factory 
are forgiven to the end that they provide for the defence of their 
factory and (he safeguard of the seaports therein”. 

The Marhatta scare of 1742 drove a large part of the popu- 
lation of the districts on the west bank of the Hooghly into the 
area available around the town, protected the English For* This 
led to the rapid clearing of jungles and the extension the 
“town” to the suburban areas consisting of mouzas suen as 
Hogiilkuria, Simlah, Tuntuneah, Arcooly. Mirzapur. Vullunga, 
Dingabhanga. Colinga, Taltolah, Birjee and Oltadanga in addi- 
tion to Govindpur and portions of SoiUalooty and Dhee Calcutta 
that were not urban. Between 1742 and 1753 there was a rapid 
increase of native Indian houses — Kutcha and Pucca — mostly 
Kutcha in the outlying parts of the European town within the 
Marhatttr Ditch. 3,650 bighas w^cre found in Simlah, Molunga, 
Hogulkuria and Mirzapur belonging to independent proprietor?, 
bhcc Calcutta included certain outlying viltei ■ beyond the Mar- 
hatta Ditch, namely, Baniapukur, Puggladanga. Tengra and Dol- 
lond which were rented from the zemindars at the rate of Rs. 1 per 
bij^a from 1746 and collectively known as John Nagorc, The 
ground within the town consisted of 5,472i bighas paying ground 
rent at the rate of three rupees sicca per bigha per annum and 
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733 bights rent-free. Of this 310 bighas were occupied by the 
Company and the remainder by churches, mosques, temples, 
tanks, and Brahmottar lands, i.e., lands given to Brahmans. 

In his Parachiel Annals of Bengal and Parish of Bengal Hyde 
refers to a plan to a scale of 4" to a mile of the territory of Cal- 
cutta in 1742 found in Upjohn’s map of 1793 for Calcutta and 
its environs. Therein the “town of Calcutta” is distinguished 
from its adjacent mouzas and the Christian population — ^English, 
Armenian, Portuguese, and others — was completely fenced by 
palisades during the Marhatta scare. A second barrier was 
provided by the Marhatta ditch, protecting the native population. 
The railing within these fences still remains in such streets as 
Fancy Lane, Larkins Lane, British Indian Street, Mango Lane. 
Ezra Street, Portuguese Chuch Lane, Armenian Street etc. Accor- 
ding to Hyde, “the original town of Calcutta was at one time at 
least a ‘fenced city’ (consisting of) 220 acres (150 acres in the 
map)”. There was a creek now reclaimed by the name of 
^Hastings Street. Every road issuing from tjjc town was secured 
by a gate. The creek in those days crept eastwards beneath three 
gated bridges until the fences turned tswnwards at Fancy Lane, 
derived from the Native Phansi. The first bridge opened from the 
burying place near Charnock’s mausoleum ; the second from the 
spacious yard containing the bcll-shapcd magazine of masonr>' and 
gun-powder protected by the sentries ; and the third swerved from 
the natural boundary of the creek. In the third case people 
avoided the gallows-tree. 

The history of the towns is as old as that of the town. Nawab 
Mir Jafir paid in 175^ a sum of one crorc and 70 lakhs of rupees 
as n'estitution money to meet the damages done by Siraj-ud- 
Daulah during the seige. The reconstruction of the town began 
with the distribution of this money. The fort was shifted into 
Govindpur, where it was erected on a grand scale. So, the limits 
of the town soon extended beyond the Marhatta Ditch^^ noted 
some of the “out-towns” had already been included wraiin the 
town for revenuf purposes. Hence, one of the first steps taken 
by the Company on the acquisition of their landed properties was 
according to Holwell, “to annex a considerable tract of land taken 
from the 24-'Parganas adjoining to Calcutta in order to extend 
its bounds”. This tract lying outside the Ditch made up IS dihis 
or homestead lands raised above the level of the suirounding 
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country. It comprised SS mouzas or grams and as such was 
cafled Panchannagram. These were called “suburbs” (App. L). 
The 15 d//t/j’paid the annual revenue between 1765 and 1767 as 
follows : (1) Dihi Sinthce — Rs. 1,958-13-5 ; (2) Dihi Chitporc — 
Rs, 9191-9 ; (3) Dihi Dakhin Paikpara — Rs. 2,046-3 ; (4) Dihi 
Bagzolla — Rs. 307-13-3; (5) Dihi Ooltadanga — Rs. 2,424-13; 
(6) Dihi Sealdah— nil ; (7) Dihi Cooliah— Rs. 1,896-1-9 ; (8) Dihi 
Siwrah— Rs. 2,110-13-9 ; (9) Dihi Enially— Rs. 2,263-4-6; (10) 
Dihi Topscah — Rs. 2,302-9; (11) Dihi Birji — Rs. 2,815-10; 
(12) Dihi Scrampore — Rs. 1,430-15-5; (13) Dihi Manoharpur 
— Rs. 1,669-6-6; (14) Dihi Chukraber — nil; and (15) Dihi 
Bhawanipur — Rs. 1,529-12-10.-' 

At last by the Proclamation of 1794 the Governor-General in 
Council fixed the boundary of the town as the inner side of the 
Marhatta Ditch ( App. M ) . 

(ii) Company’s legal title — It may be argued that the Nawab 
of Murshidabad was^ technically the Viceroy of the Emperor at 
Delhi. And it is the bounden duty of the Nawab to maintain 
intact the jagirs and zamiadaries grunted by the Emperor. Under 
such a constitutional position the Nawab’s grant was ultra vires 
until sanctioned by the Emperor. Secondly, there arc lawyers who 
hold that even the grant of Dewani to the English in 1765 was 
not sufficient to invest the English with the property of the soil. 
Thirdly, others assert that the absolute ownership of th land 
posses.sed hv the English was not acquired by them till 1858 
when the ^ own twk over the administration of India from the 
company. These questions may be best answered in the light of 
discussions held by experts like William Hunter and Millet. * 

According ti; Hunter, the legal object of various Charters was 
to confer on the Company the Khidmat or official duties and 
powers of an Indian 2Lamindar over the 24-Parganas. However, 
the grants did not confer the full proprietory lordship in the soil. 
This difficulty had been removed on July 13, 1759 by a Jagir 
■Smuki granted to Lord Clive for services rendered to the Delhi 
Emperor in suppressing the rebellion led by .as eldest son, Shah 
/Uain. By this deed all the royalties, dues and rents collected by 
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the Company as official landholder and paid into the public trea- 
sury were made over to Lord Clive. This made the Company a 
subordinate to its own servant. Clive’s claim to the property as 
a feudal suzerin was contested in 1764 in England. On his return 
to Bengal a new deed was issued on June 23, 1765 : it confirmed 
the unconditional jagir to Clive for 10 years with reversion there- 
after to the Company in perpetuity. The land in 24-Parganas 
was assessed at Rs. 2,22,958. But the position of the city of 
Calcutta with its port was different. The Company obtained 
possession of 3 villages corresponding to the city of Calcutta in 
return for a present of Rs. 16,000 to Aurangzeb's son in 1698. In 
1717 during Farrukhsiyar's reign it acquired a formal grant, but 
only in the nature of a talukdari or copyhold tenure, subject to an 
annual rental of Rs. 1281-6-9 prior to 1757 for the three villages 
of Calcutta, Sutanuti and Govindpur. In February, 1757 it was 
fixed at Rs. 8,836 for the whole of the villages made over to the 
Company by a treaty. The surplus revenue realised from the 
'talukdars over and above the fixed rental aipounted to Rs. 98,295. 
Prior to 1757 the gross revenue amounted to Rs. 1,07,131. In 
December, 1758 the Company finally Obtained a lakhiraj or rent- 
free grant under the royal authority.*® 

Millet is of opinion that prior to Februar\’ 1757 the Company 
held the 3 villages above-mentioned as zamindar, paying Rs. 1281- 
6-9 as annual revenue to the Government. And b\ the Treaty of 
9 February, 1757 they obtained possession of other villages within 
the Mahratta Ditch, paying for the whole zamindari of Calcutta 
an annual revenue gf Rs. 8,836. However, by the Treaty of June 
1757 they obtained a .sanad exempting them from the said pay- 
ment with effect from December 1758 so that it might be applied 
for the defence of their factory. Rs. 3 per bigha was permitted by 
the laws of the Empire to be levied on the under-tenants by the 
Company as the maximum rent. At present in the case of sale 
of government lands, the usual rent of sicca Rs. 3 or Company's 
Rs. 3-3-3 is reserved. But when they are let out, they go to the 
highest bidder — sometimes the rate is as high as Rs. 60 per cottah 
or Rs. 720 per bigha per annum. In this context, the Company 
while obtaining the government of the country stands in respect of 
Calcutta in "'the twofold relation of Zlamindar and Governor” and 

10. Fifth Report (Madras reprint), 487-92. 
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as such are entitled both to the Zamindar's and the Governor’s 
share of the produce of the land. This applies to “khas mahals” 
that have become the property of government either from failure 
of heirs or by purchase. There are under-tenures in some zamin- 
daries, held at fixed rent and they are heritable and transferable. 
For building purposes there are perpetual leases. The Coomar 
(Khamar) or waste lands of Calcutta were the absolute property 
of the Company and they were sold, granted or let for building or 
other purposes.** 

It may be noted here that the Company’s dominion in India 
became a distinct state, both Indian and English, for which it 
may be styled ‘Company Bahadur*. The new Suite was in fact in 
the framework of the Indian tradition. It had little in common 
with English institutions — the checks and balances were cast 
aside. A constitutional Governor became an absolute Governor- 
General, subordinate to London. But London was faroff. His 
position resembled that of a Bengal Suhahdar, enjoying a large 
liberty of action. iBoth were foreign essentially in personnel and 
culture. Both governments were police States or more politely, 
law and order States.- 

(b) The Company as a Zanundar 

The Europeans liked this country because it was possible for 
them to shake the pagoda tree here. Ihev had thus . proverb 
in common use among them : ’’The Kingdom of Ben^ I has a 
hundred gates open for entrance, but not one for departure". The 
English got entry into Calcutta through <he gate of Zamindary, 
or properly talukdari by way of Baifxama (App. B). In .strict 
parlance a zamindar is superior to a talukdar. However, the two 
terms are popularly used to mean the same thing, namely, a land- 
holder realising rent from his tenants and paying revenue to 
Government. The word ‘Zamindar’ comes from the Persian and 
means ‘landholder*— one holding land on which he pays revenue 
to the Government direct. The term taluk' comes from Atabic 
*ta*al-Iuk’ derived from the renn ‘alak*, m ning *to hang or de- 
pend*. In Bengal it is applied to tracts of proprietary land, some- 

11. A. K. Ray. op. cil., App. VI. 81-4. 

12. Spear, op. cit.. 93. 99-100. 
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times not easily distinguished from zcunindaries and sometime^y 
subordinate to or dependent on zamindarsJ^ 

(i) Zamindar and 2^mindari — By 1582 Todar Mai made the 
standard assessment of land-revenue of Bengal and this was known 
for many generations as Asal Jumnia Tumar. This revenue-roll 
amounted to a total of Rs. 1,06,93,152'^ Rents were collected 
from the ryots with the help of qanungoes that had been in exist- 
ence prior to the Moghul advent. But under the new dispensation 
this office became the pivot of land-revenue administration. Todar 
MaFs settlement in Bengal was made with zamindars and the 
qanun or custom was a thing best known to the qanungoes. Once 
a Roy Royan (principal officer of the khalsa or revenue depart- 
ment) was asked : “What is a zamindar and what is a zamin- 
dari ?” He gave the answer thus : “A zamindar is a person 
possessing hereditarily on the conditions of obedience to the 
ordinances of government a tract of land under the denomination 
of a pargana or chakla subject to the payment of revenue. A 
zamindari is that kind of land registered in the records of govern- 
ment in the name of such a person”. '•*» Jphn Shore, a geat expert 
on the land-revenue system in Bengal explains in one of his 
Minutes the relation of a zamindar to government and to a ryot 
as follows ; “The relation of a zamindar to government and of a 
ryot to a zamindar is neither that of a proprietor nor a vassal 
but a compound of both. The former performs acts of authority 
unconnected with property rights. The latter has rights without 
real property and the property of the one and the rights of the 
other are in a mcasurt held at discretion”.'^ 

The zamindar was responsible for ( 1 ) the payment of land- 
revenue, and (2) the maintenance of order and peace. He was 
to receive rasum and nancar. Rasum or perquisites varied. A 
share of Sair (inland customs, tolls etc.) duties and deductions 
from collections on the net receipts of land-revenue formed 
rasum. Nancar or subsistence allowance was usually an assign- 
ment of land. T^c statements such as 'increase the productivity 

13. Hobson — ^lobson, 894, 980. 

14. Fifth Report, Vol. II, App. I. 

15. Govemor-Oeneral in Council-Revenue Proceeding, vol. 128, 2nd 
April, App. 

16. Shore*s Minute dated December 21, 1789. 
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of parganas'\ “keep the ryots satisfied by good behaviour” arc 
the directive principles of the. Mughal Emperor issued to guide 
the conduct of the zamindar. In riverine Bengal it was the dut> 
of the zamindar to secure the lands from inundation by repairing 
the embankments of rivers. And the zamindary agency was found 
suitable for this poolbundy.^'^ Secondly, it was an ancient usage 
U) make zamindars responsible for robberies committed in their 
lands. They were magistrates in the ordinary detail of justice and 
responsible for the peace of their respective zamindaries. The\ 
were also accountable for the good behaviour of ever>- individual 
residing 3 days in a village of the zamindari. A considerable 
degree of jurisdiction was thus inherent in this responsibility. 

In the zamindari of Burdwan there was under a zamindar a Buxy 
who had to produce cither the goods or thieves within a fixed 
time or to compensate the sufferer according to his muchulka or 
engagement. L'nuer the Buxy were the thanadars or foujdars who 
were chakran (lands allotted for their maintenance) servants of 
the zamindar. On ^the system of coupling responsibility with 
the possession of land the Governor-General in Council com- 
mented thus : ‘The idea of attaching responsibility to the pos- 
session of land originated, from a retrospect of the system of 
police established in Bengal during the prevalence of Mussalman 
power and as success is the criterion by which political arrange- 
ments are commonly estimated, the system having served to pre- 
serve order at a period when it had full opicratton was ibtless 
worthy of adoption where a change of circumstances had not 
taken place." But a change of circiimst^ces had taken place 
with the advent of the English and the break-down of the Mughal 
administration. Hence, the system could not be ultimately* re- 
vived. 

On the nature of zamindari inheritance the Revenue Board 
consisting of the whole Council consulted Md. Reza Khan, Naib 
Nazim and Naib Dewan and the opinion was as follows. Zamin- 
daris were of 5 kinds. The first kind was of the pre-Mushm 
period and it continued on the proprietor acknowledging the 
subjection of the emperor and paying rent. The second was 

17. Committee of Revenue, Calcutta dated Mav 12. 1783. 

18. Courfs Separate General Letter dt April, 12. 1786 at 59. 

19. G.O. in Oeneral>>Revenue vol. 92 
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known as the jungleburs since the zamindars cleared off jungles 
and cultivated them. The third originated with purchase, while 
the fourth with free grants. And the fifth was called sanady. 
Also it had 5 varieties. The first variety came into existence on 
the conversion of the waste land into a cultivated one and pay- 
ment of rent to government. The second came into being when 
a zamindar was turned out by the King or Magistrate and was 
given by a sanad to another. TTie third related to the sanad being 
issued to a person on the representation that the original zamindar 
bad died without heirs ; he would hold the zamindari till the 
proper heirs would appear. The fourth came into being when 
the principal zamindar usurped the small zamindars and applied 
to the King or the Magistrate for a sanad and got it for a nazarano. 
And the fifth related to a zamindar dying without heirs and leav- 
ing the zamindari khas and the King granting it to another for a 
nazarana. In regard to the first, second, third and fourth kinds 
as well as the first variety of the fifth kind, the zamindar was the 
sole proprietor and master and the King hivl no further concern 
except the receipt of rents. 

In this context, it may be noted that the three villages — Cal- 
cutta, Sutanuti and Govindpur — were comprised in the zamindari 
of Krishnagar (Nadia). This came under the first kind. An 
annual payment of malikana was allowed to the Raja. And this 
represented the purchase-money of Rs. 1194 as 14 paise 5 as 
revenue per annum.^* 

(ii) The Company s administration — The East India Company 
appointed one of its members of the Council in Calcutta to be its 
zamindar, who was to exercise his powers. It is the democratic 
tradition of the English that the Company had its Agent and 
Council. This Agent became President and subsequently Gover- 
nor. The commercial term ’Agent’ outlined the growth of the 
empire : it was applied to the representatives of the Victory at the 
courts of Native Princes. All ranks, excepting that of soldiers 
and officers in !he garrison were expressed in business terms. 
The Company's servants were divided into 4 grades of writers, 

20. Proceedings of the Revenue Board, vol. V ; N. K. Sinba's The Eco- 
nomic History of Bengal, vd. II (1968), Chap. I. 1-20. 

21. Oupta, M. N. — Land System of Bengal (1940), 110 note. 
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factors, junior merchants and senior merchants. The Governor 
was originally known as the ‘Agent’ of the Court of Directors. 
He presided over a Council of 10 or 12 members. Some were 
absent from Calcutta — they served as chiefs of inland factories 
at Dacca, Cossimbazar and Patna. Those at Calcutta formed a 
Board with the Governor as President. Salaries were absurdly 
low ; they were only fractions of the real income. The Company s 
servants traded on their own account in the eastern seas. They 
derived large perquisites, such as commissions and presents, from 
native merchants and contractors. They began to live in a 
liberal style. At this the Directors in England grew angry and 
suspicions. Hence, strict orders were issued against extravagance. 

The Calcutta life of the English was all of the business type. 
Tliey bought, they sold, they overlooked, they kept accounts, 
they wrote lePc»'s they regulated establishments and expenditure. 
Large ships from Europe brought wc>ollen goods, cutlery, iron, 
copper and quicksilver. The same ships carried away cotton 
piece g(H)ds, fine maslins, silks, indigo, spices and Indian varie- 
ties. Smaller ships chartered by the Compan\*s servants were 
sent to different ports in the eastern seas as private adventures. 
Public auctions or outcries were held for the sale of goexis — 
buying and selling at i>utcr\ was one of the cxcilemcnls of Cal- 
cutta life. European commi)dities were despatched to remote 
factories, while native manufactures were received in return. The 
vale of European commodities was never on an extensi^. scale. 
On the other hand, the cxpsirl of Indian commodities and manu- 
factures for the home markets was greatcn than ever. In other 
words, exports were greater than imports and thiv brought in njorc 
monies from outside. And the country enjoyed a favourable 
balance of trade. Indian cotton and muslin were in great de- 
mand in the British Isles. .At a later period Manchcstci began 
to appear as a formidable rival to Bengal. 

The English settlement at Calcutta showed remarkable growth 
. t>f population during the first half of the 18lh century. The 
population was estimated in 1704 at 1500* ; it rose to 31.000 
in 1712, and to more than 1,00,000 by 1750. In the words of 
Saltmullah : 

“The mild and equitable conduct ol the English in their 

settlement gained them the confidence and esteem of the 
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natives ; which joined to the consideration of the privileges 
and immunities which the Company enjoyed, induced num- 
bers to remove thither with their families ; so that in a short 
time Calcutta became an extensive and populous city.”'-^‘ 

Step by step the English proceeded towards territorial sover- 
eignty in Bengal and the rest of the country. The secret treaty 
(3 June, 1757), with Mir Jafar “turned the Subahdar of Bengal. 
Bihar and Orissa into a mediatized Indian ruler, subject to Bri- 
tish control, exactly of the type created by the subsidiary alliance 
system ascribed to Wellesley", 'fhis observation of Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar correctly represents the then state of affairs. In other 
words, the Company became the “English Nawab".^' 

The “Company Bahadur“ or the “English Nawab" as the 
hybrid of Moghul and English terms used to denote the new Anglo- 
Indian State, followed two kinds of rules. In regard to the Eng- 
lish population the administration of justice followed the English 
form. There was the Mayor’s Court consi^ing of a Mayor and 
9 Aldermen. It decided all civil cases subject to an appeal to 
the Governor and Council. The quartef sessions tried all criminal 
cases. With regard to the natives, the Moghul forms were fol- 
lowed. A servant of the Company performed the conflicting 
duties — revenue and judicial — under the rules of the Moghul 
Government. A quil-rent of Rs. 3 was realised from the native 
occupants of the Company’s lands. There were town and other 
duties as well. Many of the duties were collected in cowries, 
and many bazar transactions made in cowries. A rupee wav 
generally valued at shillings sterling — it was equivalent to 16 annas, 
while an anna to about 31 pence and to about 300 cowries. A 
small handful of rice could be had for 20 or 30 cowries. The 
English Nawab collected the ground rents from the tenants, paid 
revenue to the Moghul exchequer, administered justice among the 
native population, looked after the police and municipal affairs 
of the area and collected all "sair* or internal dutics.'^^ And for 

22. Sarkar, J. N. (ed.)— History of Bengal, vol. II (1948) — Salimullah^ 
work in Persian Tarikhi Benffala was written in 1763-4 at the instance 
of Vansittart, Goveraor of Bengal. 
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the purposes of administration, the Town Calcutta was divided 
in 1752, according to Holwell, the zamindar, into 4 districts: 
(I) Dhee Calcutta ; (2) Govindporc ; (3) Sootanuttce ; (4) Bazar 
Calcutta. Dhee Calcutta included some outlying villages beyond 
the Mahratta Ditch, namely, Baniapookur, Puggladanga, Tengra 
and Dolland, which were rented from the zamindars at the rate 
of Re. 1 per bigha from 1746 and collectively known as John 
Nagore. Moreover, the account of the Calcutta zamindari was 
prepared at the time, as is evident from Holwell’s report to the 
Court of Directors, under 3 heads thus : (i) Ground rents (ii) 
Farms of bazars and hats ; (iii) Miscellaneous or town duties. 

At present there arc two divisions — North and South. 

(c) the coUer.tion oj groutid rents 

(i) Gtountl^f defined — The term ‘ground rent* in the U.K. 

is defined by Jowitt as “rent reserved on a lease by a lessor, 
usually for a long term of years, to a lessee who may use or dispose 

the land by said or lease at its value during the term 
subject to the ground reijt ; it generally takes the form of rent 
payable for land let on a building lease on which the lessee erects 
buildings, which at the termination of the lease become, together 
with the land, the property of the lessor.*'"*" In the US.A the 
wi>rd means ‘Tent paid to owner of land for use of property ; nor- 
nally to construct building on such. Generally, rent is p rd for 
,i long-term lease (e.g., 99-\ear lease) with lessor retaititr.. title 
to land. Such long-rerni lease is commonly renewable. Office 
buildings, hotels, and similar large structuics in cities arc com- 
.nonly built on land under such types of ground lea.scs".*' 

In this context may be seen the definition of H.S. Oldfield, 
Ct>llector of C'alcutta given in 1836: 'in this Collectorship 
there is a species t'f revenue raised on Government lands let on 
building and other leases, and it is called isround rent, for the 
collection of which persons arc appointed whose emoluments are 
derived from a commission of 3 per centum on the amount 
collected”. 

25. Stcrndalc. op. cit., 8. 

26. lowid's Dictiotuiry of hnglUh law t2nd cUn. 197. ). . Bartlett 

V. Salmon <1856). 6 Dc G.M. & G 53. 

27. BIuckN Law Dictionar> (5ch cdn. 1979). 633 
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(\\).The collection procedure — The Chief Collecting Officer, 
named Collector had under him a number of collecting agents. 
To enable them to make their collections the Collector furnishes 
them with a printed form under his “seal and signature”, which 
was then called bill. These bills were made out according to a 
register called the “Terij Bhane”. It may be noted that Register 
A contains the names and numbers of the holdings in the Town 
Calcutta under the lakhiraj grant and Register B is comprised 
of all redeemed holdings recognised as valid lakhiraj, while in 
regulation districts it contained all revenue-free estates. Register 
D relates to mutation and is maintained for mutation of names 
and addresses of owners of holdings. The\ are treated as pro- 
prietors of estates for certain purposes, though they are not pro- 
prietors in the strict legal sense. Richmond Thackeray (1812-13) 
proposed distraint for enforcing payment of ground rents and 
submitted certain rules framed on the forms observed in the prt>- 
cess of distraint for recovery of the house-tax. These were sup- 
ported by the Board and sanctioned by GdVernment. However, 
he was not satisfied with the legality qj the procedure and did 
never resort to it because of fear of the Supreme Court. .And thiv 
resulted in an accumulation of balances. The question was re- 
ferred to the Advocate-General who gave an adverse opinion on 
it. No distinct mode of recovcr\ was prescribed till 1829 — it 
was then ordered that notices should be issued to the occupicr> 
asking them to pay their ground rent direct to the Collector s 
Cutchery on pain of proceedings before the Court of Requests, 
In 1930 the old syjftem of collection by Sircars was again re- 
sorted to. On the representation of the Collector A. T. Lind in 
1819, the Board had earlier sanctioned the annual issue of biiU 
in supersession of the prior quarterly issue of bills. 

One fact deserves mention. The rate of Rs. 3 per bigha was 
levied in accordance with the standing law of the empire. In 
1732 the Governor and Council bad been contemplating “the 
raising of rents of their own zemindari of Calcutta, they received 
(on its) being rumoured abroad, a peremptory purwanah from 
the Soubah forbidding them, in which the Soubah told them that 
they were presuming to do a thing which he himself had not 
power to do, and if they persisted they would by the laws of the 
empire forfeit their lands'\ From that time till 1850 the rates 
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had never been raised. However, by Act XXIII of 1850 the 
rent was declared to be at the rate of 3 annas per cottah. 

The subsequent procedure was as follows. The collector noti- 
fied annually by advertisement in the Calcutta Gazette the 
periods into which the town was divided would fall due. The rent 
bills were prepared from a demand register and delivered to the 
tenants and duly receipted when the amount was tendered at 
the collectorate. In case of default a demand notice was issued 
and served upon the defaulter or on the premises to which it 
referred. And this was followed, after an interval of 7 days, by 
a warrant of distraint in accordance with the procedure laid 
down in Chapter VIII of the Presidency Small Causes Courts 
Act 1882. It may be noted that the Small Cause Courts w'ere 
established in the Presidency -towns by a Charter of George II 
dated 8 January 1753 (26 Geo H). The rent of the Calcutta 
ho! lings was redeemable on payment of 3t) years' rent. Origi- 
nally it was redeemable at 15 years' : afterwards raised to 20 
years’ and finally U/ 30 years' purchase. ‘‘ 

(iii) M(fde^ of distraint* and actitni of debt 

(a) Distraint 

( 1 ) The concept explained 

As reFK>rted by Millet in K^4vS the coUcciion of fl .' ground 
rents continued on a most unsatisfactory basis down ; 1850 : 

“Distraint is the only pr«.Kcss nov, resorted U> for the recovery of 
arears of Calcutta ground rents. In the first instance a notice 
is issued to the defaulter requiring him to appear at the collec- 
tor's cutchcry to explain the cause of non-payment. If he fails 
to appear, a warrant of distraint is served by the Collector's 
bailiff. In most instances, however, when distraint is tb^'catened, 
the defaulter attends at the Cohecu»r*s office and comes to some 
kinil of settlement. It would be more consistent with the spirit 
of British law by which Calcutta is governed to confine the re- 
medies for tlic recovery of arears of a rcu iiargc to distress and 
an ai'tion of debt. I would beg to bring to the attention of the 
President in Council the stale of the law with reference to the 
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recovery of these ground rents by distress, and to suggest that it 
may be well in this new law clearly to give such a power to the 
Collector’*. .Millet was talking of a new law i.e.. a draft Act 
(1846-7) in which the Board was contemplating a provision that 
whenever the ground rent of any land would be in arear and the 
Collector unable to recover it by distraint, it would be lawful for 
him, after the expiry of the year relating to the arear, to sell the 
right, title and interest of the defaulter in the land.^^ It may be 
noted that Chapter VIII of the Small Cause Courts Act, 1882 
vests such, powers of the sale u/s 65 in the court, while the Col- 
lector used to have only the power of distraint and not of sale. 
That is why the proposed Act sought to give to the Collector 
“the summary power of sale”, which was to Millet’s liking, though 
disapproved by the Advocate-General. 

The legal point to note is that “the power of distress was of 
common right only” as pointed out by Millet, “when a reversii>n 
remained in the donor or lessor. In the cs^sc, therefore, of a 
grant of lands in fee simple subject to a rent (the effect of the 
pattahs granted by the collector), it was ntcessary expressly to re- 
serve the power to distraint for the arrears of such rent. This the 
pattahs in use do not do”.^® In other words ‘distraint’ is incom- 
patible with ‘sale’. To understand its implications it is necessary 
to have a clear idea 'of the rule at common law in respect of 
‘distraint’. The word ‘distress’ is derived from Latin ‘distrengcre’ 
meaning ‘to bind fast’. 'Ihis is equivalent to ‘distraint’ which 
came into use in 1730. Now ‘distraint’ is the substantive from 
the verb ‘distress’, meaning in law “to constrain or force (a 
persdn) by the seizure and detention of a chattel or thing, to 
perform some obligation ; to punish by such service for non- 
performance of an obligation”. However, in 1774. it meant “to 
levy for a debt, especially for arrears of rent”.’" In this light 
Jowitt defines “distress” as “a taking, without legal prrKcss, of a 
personal chattel from the possession of a wrongdoer into the 
hands of a party grieved, as a pledge for the redressing of an 
injury, the performance of a duty, or the satisfaction of a dc* 
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mand”.^* According to Black it is “a common law right of land- 
lord, now regulated by statute, to seize a tenant's goods and 
chattels in a non-judicial proceeding to satisfy an arrear of rent”.^^ 
From this survey it becomes evident that ‘distraint’ is marked by 
the following features ; (i) it is a common law right of a land- 
lord ; (ii) the seizure takes place in a non-judicial proceeding ; 
(iii) it is a pledge for the satisfaction of a demand. 

In a case of Rossomoy Dun v. Raja Radhakanta Deh-^^ arising 
out of the grant and device by an Indenture of 28 April, 1788 
by the E.l. Company to Maharajah Nolx)kishcn Bahadur of the 
taluks of Sootanuttee, Baghbazar and Hoogulcundy the lessee 
claimed the same rights of distraint for recovery of arrears of 
rent due by the pattah-holders as was exercised by the Company. 

It was argued that the Company had been enforcing from time 
immemorial the navmcnt of rent by distress and that by the Inden- 
ture the right ot distraint was conveved to the defendant’s an- 
cestor. The Supreme Court decided the case as follows : 

1 . The land had been held under a patiah granted b\ the 
defendant. Fhe ipattah was perpetu.il and it purported 
to be an absolute convevance. Rent could not he re- 
served after an abs<diile conve\ance. In the face of the 
pattah, there was no reversion. Hence distraint became 
inapplicable. 

2, The Compan> ilid not exist immciuot ialK . so tl ques- 
tion of the immemorial right lo distrain could no* arise. 

In the result the ease was tfccided in favour of the plai.»titT. This 
decision clinched the issue, namelx. that the Collector could not 
use his pt)wer of distraint against his paltah-holderN. 

2 . Slat^es of t^viflutton 

.Among the ancient legal forms ot a half-pastoral, half-agricul- 
tural people one Ciunes upon traces of a foray. And this sursives 
m the Law of Distress. Ibe most probable account of its oncm 
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is that it is “a genuinely disorderly proceeding which the law 
steps in to regulate"’. In the second stage attempts were made 
to moderate reprisals and regulate revenge for wrong. Distress 
became a semi-orderly contrivance for extorting satisfaction. This 
is seen in the modified exemption of certain goods from distraint, 
for example, plough-oxen. The third stage is represented by the 
intervention of the State. The King intervenes in his administra- 
tive capacity to restore the thing seized on pledge given through 
his SherilT. Both the distrainor and distrainee are placed under a 
compulsion which drives them to a judicial arbitration. In the 
4th stage the extra-judicial seizure becomes judicial seizure. In 
the 5th stage Distress is lost in and absorbed by Attachment and 
Distringas. The theory of Attachment is the taking of property 
into the actual or constructive possession of the judicial power. 

In this context two alternative expediaents were adopted by 
nascent law. The first consisted in tolerating distraint up to a 
certain point — it connived at so far as it served to compel the 
submission of defendants to the jurisdiction V>f courts, but in all 
other cases it was treated as wilful breach of the peace. The 
second was the incorporation of distraint with a regular priKc- 
dure. Compliance with a great number of forms was a neces- 
sity. A third is noticeable in a still more advanced condition of 
legal ideas. Here the .Tribunals take the seizure of land or goods 
into their own hands and use it to coerce defendants into sub- 
mission. Finally, courts of justice resort to coercion before judge- 
ment on the rarest occasions. The 3rd and 4th stages arc 
illustrated by Chaptet VIII of Act XV of 1882 (Small Cause 
Court Act) and Order 17 of Act V of 1908 I Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure). 

3. Practice 

Prior to the Supreme Court (13 Geo III C. 63 — the Regulating 
Act, 1773) the process by which the ground rents had been 
realised may be described in the words of Evelyn, the then Col- 
lector in 1781 thus ; “The ctmamdars or native O)llcctors b\ 
their own authority arrested the debtor and confined him. If he 
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did not pay in a reasonable time he was put in the stocks, had 
his ears pulled, or a peon ordered to lay hold of him by the neck 
and run him backwards and forwards in the public cutchery. 
This relates to Natives only. With regard to English, Portu- 
guese, Armenians and the richer Natives, who were too power- 
ful, the ctmamdars represented it to the Collector or Committee 
of Revenue who enforced payment by confinement from the 
Portuguese and Natives, but what method was adopted to compel 
the English inhabitants to pay, 1 do not know'\'' This reveals 
that discrimination was made between Natives and Europeans. 
And the English were distinguished from others for favoured 
treatment. Mi^reover. a distinction was made between rich and 
poor Natives in matters of distraint. 

The Regulating Act established the Supreme Court replacing 
the Mayor’s Court. The controversy of the Court's jurisdiction 
over the Zamindars arose as soon as it began to function. Writs 
were issued by the court “into all parts of the provinces, for 
bringing up zamindArs, farmers and other natives, proprietors of 
land, to the Court of Calcutta, at the suit and to answer com- 
plaints of natives". Sometimes the Supreme Court interfered 
w'ith the orders of the Collector and the realisation of the ground 
rents was attended with difficulty. To remove this difficulty the 
‘ground rent' was declared ‘land revenue' within the meaning of 
the Act of Settlement, 1781 (21 Geo III, 70). .And fii.'illy the 
recovery of grimnd rents by distraint was legalised by .Ac XXII I 
of 1 S50. Sti the pv^sition at present is that if the rent of a hold- 
ing is not paid by the last day of the qu:frtcr. a dem »nd notice 
is issued to the defaulter for payment and in case of non-wni- 
pliancc another notice is issued to the occupier of the holding. 
If the rent remains still unpaid, it is followed by warrant ot dis- 
traint in accordance with the procctlurc laid down in the Small 
Causes Court Act. 

(b) Actum of debt 

An action of debt lav where a person v dmed the recoverv of 
a liquidated or certain sum of money affirmed to be due to him. 
It was generally founded on some contract alleged to have taken 
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place between the parties, or on some matter of fact from which 
the law would imply a contract between them. This was the 
debt in the debet, which was the principal and only common 
form. The second variety is called debt in the detinet, which lay 
for the specific recovery of goods under a contract to deliver 
them. An action of debt as a technical term is now obsolete. 
The words — debet et detenet (he owes and detains)— were used 
in the writ and declaration in the action for debt. This action 
applied to debts and goods. Where the action was for the re- 
covery of money, both words were used ; when it was for the 
recovery of goods only, detinet was used. In the case of the 
ground rent of Calcutta the so-called action related to the first 
kind.3® With respect to the scope of the action of debt, it may 
be said that it was used for 5 purposes ; (i) money lent, (ii) the 
price of goods sold, (iii) arrears of rent due upon a lease for 
years, (iv) money due from a surety, and tv) a debt confessed 
by a sealed document.^^ 

(d) The effect of Permanent Settlement and its abolition 

Before the advent of the English the zumindars or farmers had 
obtained settlement of three villages for collection of rents for 
a limited period and they used to pay stipulated revenues to the 
E)cwan of Bengal. The E.l. Company by virtue of their pur- 
chase of these villages had converted themselves to the status o! 
a zamindar or farmer for collection of rents. The Permanent 
Settlement came into operations under sec. 3 of Regulation I of 
1793 in the zillahs of the Bengal Subah. There the land was 
held.by zamtndars on condition of their paying to the government 
the revenue fixed under the Permanent Settlement of 1 793 known 
as Lord Cornwallis’s Settlement or Permanent Settlement regarded 
as the Magna Carta of Bengal and the zamindars were entitled 
to perpetual possession so long as the revenue was punctually 
paid. On failure to pay the revenue into the Collector's cutehery 
by the fixed date, the zamindari was put up to sale by the Col- 
lector for arrears of revenue under what was commonly called 
the “Sunset” law. To implement the 1793 Regulation a touzi 
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roll with a separate number for each estate was prepared for 
every revenue district except the Town of Calcutta. 

In 1793 the position of the Company in Calcutta was that of 
an owner of a revenue-free grant. The tenancies existing under 
the grant were for residential or other non-agricultural purposes 
with a rent unalterable. The nature of the tenancies was moura- 
shi mokarari. Subsequently the Company acquired the rights of 
the Crown in India, that is, the sovereign right. As a result, the 
right acquired by the lakhiraj grant for Calcutta merged into the 
sovereign right. In other words, all tenancies under the lakhiraj 
estates of the Company came directly under the sovereign right 
However, the Permanent Settlement of 1793 left the affairs 
of the Company in Calcutta as they were. The Company*^ 
Agent, the Collector of Calcutta used to grant pattahs in 
the same way and under the same terms and conditions as before. 
ITic Sunset law toi the realisation of revenue was not in force 
in Town Calcutta. The English law was applied to land tenures 
originating in the ancient native system and thereby Government 
was placed in the same position as a private landlord. The 
natural outcome of this Vtaie of things was Act XXIII of 183t» 
which legalised the recovery by distraint of owners t>f ground 
rent and government declared the Calcutta ground rent to be 
land revenue within the meaning of the Act of Settlement, 1780 
(21 Geo 111. C. 70) so as to oust the jurisdiction of ihe then 
Supreme Court. The Calcutta ground tenure thus diffci ’ from 
that of the Regulation districts in the following ways, tirst^ a 
Unizi roll of estates acquired under the Permanent Settbment and 
prevalent in the zillahs did not exist in Calcutta. Second, ^thc 
Stale demand under the Permanent Selllcment was fixed at 9/ 10th 
of the actual icntal, whereas in Calcutta the rent could be fixed 
at three rupees sicca per bigha from the occupiers of tenanted 
lands in accordance with the law of the Empire. Third, the 
zamindari could be pul up to sale under the Sunset law* in the 
Permanent Settlement areas, while the Company had no power of 
sale or resumption on failure to pay the gr^-^md rent, the arrears 
of which were recoverable only by distraint and sale of the 
occupier's movable properly. Fourth, unlike the former, the 
Company was the absolute owner of the coomar or common or 
waste lands of Calcutta, which could be sold, granted or let to 
applicants for buildings or other purposes. FinaUy, Government 
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as the Zamindar of Calcutta had followed the old native customs 
in the collection of rents from the tenants as is evident from the 
Revenue Board's letter dated July 9, 1789 to Colebrookc, the 
Collector of Calcutta in which they directed the latter to “imme- 
diately hold the Poonea (Punya) /.e. the day on which the 
settlement for the new year is made, if not already held and 
commence the collections, as the year (was) considerably ad- 
vanced'’.^^ 

Here it is necessary to bring out the significance of 'tenure' and 
^estate’. Tenure signifies the relation between lord and tenure. 
What it implies is that the person called the ‘owner’ docs not own 
the land, but merely holds it as tenant of the Crown or of some 
other feudal superior. A tenant is described in common speech 
as a landowner'. And the question is : what it is that he owns ? 
Common law solves the problem in a curious manner. First, it 
detaches ownership from the land itself and then attaches it to 
an imaginary thing called an ‘estate’ in the land.^*’ Tlie tenant 
does not own the land, but he owns an estate in the land. ‘Estate’ 
describes the tenant’s relation to the land by indicating the extent 
of his proprictar>^ interest. This interest varies in size according 
to the time for which it is to continue in existence. Duration 
governs quantum.'*^ In this context Maitland observes : “Pro- 
prietary rights in laud are projected upon the plane of time. The 
category of quantity, of duration, is applied to them. The life- 
tenant’s rights are a finite quantity ; the free-tenant’s rights are 
an infinite quantity”.*^ The medieval law was designed to meet 
the needs of feudalixyn. The foundation of the system was the 
fieh i.e., the land which the inferior (vassal) holds as a tenant 
of the superior (Lord). The word fief becomes feudum in Latin, 
and feud, and later fee in English. Feudalism was a system of 
government through the agency of landholders, called in Persian 
zamindars. In feudal theory no man could “own” land save the 
King. All the land was divided among the tenants holding 
^estates’ in it. 

The Permanent Scttfcment Regulation of 1793 became out- 

38. Siemdate, op. cit., 32-3, 44, 

39. Markby, W. — Elements of law (4fh cdn.). Art. 330 at 163-4. 

40. Cheshire, O. C. — The modern law of real property (4ih cdn.), 27. 

41. Pdllocit/Maiilaiid— Hklory of Em^isb Law, vol. 11, 10. 
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nioded in course of time. The question of abolition of the 
zamindari system was a matter for agitation for many years in 
the country. As a result in 1938, the Floud Commission ap- 
pointed to investigate the matter recommended that the interests 
of rent-receivers should be acquired on reasonable terms to enable 
the actual cultivators to become tenants. In other words, the 
Commission recommended that land should belong to the tillers 
of the soil. To this end the West Bengal Government passed the 
West Bengal Estates Acquisition -Act 1953 (Act I of 1954) and 
abolished the interests of the zamindars and intermediaries. But 
Calcutta has been excluded from its operation. Art. 31 A/2<a) 
of the Constitution of India validates such acquisition of zamin- 
daris or the abolition of the Permanent Settlement without inter- 
ference from courts. The word ‘estate' used in it has been inter- 
preted by the Supreme Court. The basic concept of the word 
‘estate* is that the person holding the estate should be the pro- 
prietor of the soil and slumld be in direct relationship with the 
State, paying land icvenue to it except where it is remitted in 
whole or parts. 

( e ) 7 he Cutcherrics 

The word 'Cutcherry* is derived from Hindustani ‘kachariV 
It means an office of administration, a court-house. In Bengal 
the w'i>rd was not applied to a merchant s counting-house, called 
dufter, but was applietl to the office i^f an Indigo-Plar er or a 
Zamindar, where the business was more like that of a Magistrate's 
or Collector's office. Thus it was used in ihc Proceeding's dated 
January 4, 1763 No. 619 under the heading “Court of Cutcherr}' 
and arbitration" and also in 1763 in Rev. J. Long's Selections 
from unpublished Records of (Jovernment (Fort William) for 
the year I748-J767 (Calcutta, 1869), 316) thus : 

“TTie Secretary acquaints the Board that agreeably to their 
orders of the 9th May, he last Saturday attended the court 
of Cutcherry and acquainted the Members with the charge 
the President of the Court had laid *gainst them for non- 
attendance'*. 

The use of the word may also be seen in J. Z. HolweJl’s Interes- 
ting Historicid Events Rekuive to the Province of Bengal and the 

42. Purushathaman v. State of Kerala, AIR 1962 SC 694 (104-5). 
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Empire of tndostan etc. (Part I. 1766 ; Part H, 1767) Part II at 
152 ; 

C. 1765 — “We can truly aver that during almost five years 
that we presided in the Cutcherry Court of Calcutta, never 
any murder or atrocious crime came before us but it was 
proved in the end a Bramin was at the bottom of it'\^ * 

(i) Kimis 

There were three Courts or Cutcherries established under the 
authority of the Moghul Government or the Nawab of Bengal 
when the Company existed by its sufferance. They w^erc allowed 
for the preservation of good order and government within the 
limits of the Company's factory and the lands attached thereto. 
And they were as follows 

The first was the Court of Cutcherry composed of the Presi- 
dent and Council or any three of them, the President being one. 
It was organised in 1704. The proceedings were of the most 
summary description. According to Bolts, this body used to meet 
on days stated at their own option — it heard, tried and determined 
all matters of meum et tuum to any amount in respect of the 
natives only. The plaintiff and defendant appeared with their 
respective witnesses and the Court heard what they had to offer 
or prove viva v’oce'and immediately proceeded to decree in such 
matters as did not admit of much contest. From the decisions 
ot the Court appeals lay to the Governor and Council, But this 
was seldom done except in matters of the greatest consequence. 
The idea was to have every cause determined by arbitrators or 
unt^ires, chosen by the parties^ or with their consent — their deci- 
sions were final and made decrees of the court. 

The second was the Zamindari or Fouzdary Cutcherry in which 
one of the Council or one of the Company's servants presided 
as Zamindar to try criminal offences among the native inhabitants 
of Calcutta, where they did not apply to the Court of Justice 
set up by the English. He proceeded in a summary way to 
punish and sentence, by fine, imprisonment, condemnation to 
work in chains upon the roads, for any space of time, even for 

43. Hobson— Jobson. 187-8. 
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life ; and also by flagellation in capital cases, even to death. In 
the cases of death however, it was usual for the Zamindar first to 
obtain the approval of the President and Council before the fatal 
stroke was given. The Moghuls and Nabobs did not permit the 
professors of Islam to be hanged. So in these cases only the 
lash was permitted to be inflicted until death. But the officers 
of the Court called Chawbuckswars or lash-bearers were some- 
times so dexterous as to be able to kill a man with 2 or 3 strokes 
of the Indian Chawback. 

The third was the Collector s Catcher ry which was set up ever 
since the Company had any thing to do with the collection of 
ground rent. The Collector was generally a member of the 
Council. He used to transact the business of his department. In 
his Cittchetry the farmers or tenants, who were backward in 
payments, we - confined, whipped and otherwise punished inde- 
pendently of the other Courts established in Calcutta.**'' 

Besides, there was a Caste Cutcherry-^' presided over by a 
Hindu appointed by the Governor. It was composed of a Presi- 
dent (Chief Judge) and «iome Assessors. Since the Brahman was 
the culprit in caste matters all the non-Brahmans were opposed 
to him. So. the President could not be a Brahman — he used to 
lx‘ a non-Brahnian. Maharaja Nabakrishna became the first 
President since the Caste Cutcherry (court) was set up by Warren 
Hastings in 1776. 'fhe Caste problem v then acaU‘. People 
usually changed their castes w'ith the help of the Brahn .ns. The 
rich people bribed the Brahmans and degraded the caste of their 
enemies. And lower castes could be upgraded by satisfying the 
Brahmans ;ind their agents. This sort of upgrading and degrad- 
ing of ca.stes became the daily affair. To decide disputes a court 
was the crying need of the time. Hence. Hastings set up such 
a Cutcherry. The Maharaja remained the President of this Cut- 
cherry almost throughout his life. Only once or twice Krishna- 
kanta Nandi of Cossimbazar, known as Kantababu became the 
President of the Caste Cutcherry. Both were non-Brahman>— - 
the one was a Kayastha ; the other was a fili.^' 


12 
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(ii) The Zamindar^s versus Mayor* s Court 

At Calcutta there was a ban on the Mayor’s Court to handle 
cases among the natives, because they could be dealt with in the 
zamindar’s court, which had always been functioning and dis- 
pensing justice to the natives after 1753 in cases over 5 pagodas. 
Cases upto that amount fell within the purview of the Court of 
Requests. However, a controversy came to light by 1753. The 
relationship between the two was not cordial, but competitive — 
a kind of rivalry was visible. 

Thus one Soodasibdas filed a complaint in the Mayor’s Court 
against Gopal Bahadur, both being residents of Calcutta. Hol- 
well, the Zamindar, imprisoned the complainant and refused to 
release him even after the Mayor’s Court had asked him to do 
so. Thereafter the latter moved the Governor and Council, but 
they also took no action. The Court then represented to the 
Company that the Collector had no jurisdiction to administer 
justice, since he was concerned with the collection of revenue 
and the civil justice had been vested in the Court. Sometime 
later there arose a serious dispute bet^^ecn the two courts. The 
prohibition imposed by the Charter of 1753 on the Mayor’s 
Court against handling native cases fortified the position of the 
Zamindar’s court. But the Mayor’s Court ruled that only Hindus 
and Muslims had been excluded from its jurisdiction^-' and not 
others, namely, Europeans, Armenians, Fringys (Anglo-Indians), 
since the latter were His Magesty's subjects. The Company was 
in agreement with 'this.^^ In 1755 a European and his wife 
Phoebe, a Fringy brought a suit in the Zamindar’s Court against 
Sarah, Phoebe’s mother to recover a pair of diamond rings de- 
posited by Phoebe with her. The Zamindar decreed the suit and 
the rings were returned to Phoebe. Sarah, thereafter, complained 
to the Mayor’s Court which directed the Zamindar to appear 
before it and produce the rings. When he appeared, he was 
treated discourteously .s* Holwell, the Zamindar brought it to the 

48. Letter from the Calcutta Mayor’s Court to the Company dated March 
1, 1754 : Bengal, Past and Present, VIII, 34. 
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notice of the Council on May 19, 1755 and in a Consultation on 
May 23, 1755 it was held by 5-4 that Holwell bad deviated from 
the past practice of the 21amindar. Holwell challenged this deci- 
sion ; but the Mayor’s Court in a communication dated May 26, 
1755 asserted that it had exclusive jurisdiction to try civil cases 
and so they did “as judges of His Majesty’s Court know of no 
judicial power vested in him” (Holwell, the Zamindar). Ulti- 
mately on September 25, 1755 the Council decided that the 
Zamindar might take cognisance of cases only against the Hindus 
and the Muslims, but not of those between Fringys, Europeans 
and Armenians. For civil cases above 20 rupees between Indians 
a Court of 5 Company's servants was appointed with a right of 
appeal to the Governor and Council when the amount involved 
was over one hundred rupees. The quorum was fixed at 3 ; but 
only one Judge decided the cases. 'Fhe Court of Requests heard 
cases bclc'A ID nipccs.’'^^ 

(f) The black zamindar 

The salary of the zamindar was Rs. 2,(K)0 a \car and the bulk 
of the receipts from thc> fanns went into his pocket. Besides, he 
was encaged in private trade which fetched him a large income. 
The bare salarv’ did not constitute his real income. Many substan- 
tial windfalls, observes Siemdalc, came in their way when the 
traditionary pagoda was shaken by the su>rmy political winds of 
the time."’^ Bolts has recorded the distribution of the vindfalls, 
on three occasions, amongst the Company’s Colt ciors as 
follows : — 

The revolution in favour of Meer Jatjar Ally Khawn in 1757 : 
Richard Bcachcr — 27,1)00 ; William Frankland — 

£ n,36oJ ; 

Matthew Collett — £ ll,666i ; Peter Amyatt — £ 11, 666 J. 
B. The revolution in favour Meer Cossim Ally Khawn 
in 1760 : 

John Ziiphaniah Holwell— £ 30,937 ; 

William Brightwcll Summer — £ 28,Ov 


52. Jain, M. P.— Outlines of Indian Legal History, (4ih cdn.). 48-9. 
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C. The accession of Nazimooddowlah in 1763 : 

Charles Stafford Playdell — <£ 11,666| ; 

Samuel Middleton — £ 14,291 ; George Gray — £ 11,6662. 

And Gray “as a traveUer through the city (of Cossimbazar) con- 
trived in a few hours to get from His Excellency (the Nawab) 
for future imaginary negative services”.®** 

Under the Collector or Zamtndar there was a native official 
known as the “black collector'' or “black zamindar". He was a 
person accustomed by immemorial practice to supplement his 
inadequate salary by what he, following native traditions, con- 
sidered as the perquisites of his office, emoluments. But these 
would be treated by his employers on scrutiny, to be embezzle- 
ments.®® Sterndalc traced this office to 1720. But this seems 
to be incorrect. For, the Diary and Consultation Book (at Fi^rt 
William) dated April 4, 1709 in section 306 mentions “the black 
zamindar'* employed to take care of the bazaars and three towns 
It is stated that the post lay vacant for several months. Durine 
'this period one Nandaram officiated. Thoreafter Rambuddar 
was appointed and one Santosc Mullick stood surety for 
him. It is evident from section 457 tlfat Nandaram was hnetl 
Rs. 3,000 for wronging the Company's tenants. Secs. 461 and 
463 further reveal that Jagat Das was subsequently appointed the 
black zamindar and Jound guilty thereafter.®*’ 

However, one Govindram Mittrc became the black deputy oi 
black zamindar in 1720 and remained in that post till 1756. The 
head of the office constantly fluctuated and changed and became 
stranger to the nature of the office. Consequently a power in 
perpetuity devolved on the standing deputy. The bazars he lot)ked 
after were Soba, Dobapara, Hautcola, Baugh, Charles, Sam new. 
Bagan, Ghastola, John Nagorc. The tyranny of Govindram was 
so much that he struck terror in the mind of the natives and 
“none durst complain or give information'*. So he amassed a 
vast fortune. He spent vast sums of money during his lifetime 
on the erection of temples and the performance of puias anti 
religious ceremouics on a grand scale, i.e., w'ith pomp and eclat. 
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Thus in 1730 he built a magnlficant Naborutna (nine-jewel) 
teiTiple on the Chitpore Road. And its highest pinnacle was higher 
than the Ochtcrloncy Monument (/.e. over 165 feel in height). 
The main building was overthrown in the cyclone of 1737, but 
the smallest cupola exists. Govindram made his power felt and 
this has found entry in a common Bengali nursery rhyme as 
follows : 


Govindramcr 
Bonmally Sarkercr 
Onii Chundcr 
Juggul Setter 


Churri 

(rod); 

Bari 

(house) ; 

Darhi 

(beard) ; 

Kawri 

(money) 


The second of these owned the finest native house of the day. 
The third was the rich merchant who acted as the ‘go-between’ 
between the Company’s officers and Mcer JafTar and wore a long 
beard. And the fourth was the richest banker of the time.’' 


The family of Govindram gradually declined in wealth and 
power from the time of his son Roghunath Mittrc. His most 
noteworthy descendant wiis his great-great-grandson, Rai Kashes- 
war Milter Bahadur, Late Principal Sudder .Amcan and Small 
Cause Court Judge. Govindram was dismissed by Holwcll in 
1753 for "sundry abuses and depredations’'. But he was re- 
instated by the Council, on a refund of Rs. 3,397 embezzled by 
him. It appears, he continued in oflice till 1756. A£U'' the re- 
taking of the Town by the Lnglish he was appointed Deputy 
Foujdar or Police Magistrate. Govindram’s grandson, Radha 
Churn Mittre was condemned to death on February 27. 1765 by 
the General Quarter Sessions for tiie Town of Calcutta for com- 
mitting forgc’^y. Tlie sentence appeared so extravagant that the 
inhabitants of Calcutta petitioned the President and Governor, 
John Spencer and expressed their alarm and astonishment. As a 
result Radha Churn was pardoned.'’" 
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THE COLLECTOR OF CALCUTTA 


“Yet she could not bring herself to suppose that the little grateful 
gentle governess would dare to look up to such a magnificunt 
personage as the Collector of Boggley Wallah”. 

— W. M. Thackeray: ‘Vanity Fair' (1848). Chap. IV. 

In 1 699 Bengal was declared a separate Presidency and its fort 
called Fort William in honour of the King. And a President and 
Council of four members were appointed. The members tif the 
Council were : (1) the accountant ; (2) the warc-housc-keeper : 
(3) the marine purser; and (4) the receiver of revenue or the 
Collector of Calcutta. In 1700 the first to l}ccome the President 
of Fort William in Bengal was Sir Charles Eyre, Job Charnock's 
son-in-law. And Ralph Sheldon becartie the first Collector of 
Calcutta, as noted by C. R. Wilson in his The Early unnahi of 
the English in Bengal (Vol. 1, 1895, Preface, xvii). Hence. 
Stemdale's statement that John Beard became the first President 
(as recorded in his book at page 11) is not correct. E)re re- 
mained the President from 26 May 1700 to 7 January. 1701. 
Thereafter John Beard became the President on 7 January. 1701 
and remained in that post till 7 July, 1705. But this ‘Collector' 
was not the same as that created by Warren Hastings in 1772. 
The Regulation of 14th May 1772 stated : “Ihc Company having 
determined to stand forth as Dewan, the Supervisors should now 
be designated Collectors'*’. The difference between the two may 
now be brought out. 

(a) Nomenclature 

The term, ta! rildar derived from Persian was formerly employcti 
to designate the ‘cash-keeper’ in a firm or private establishment. 
As recorded by 'V. M- Williamson in his The East India Mecum. 
voL I (1810, at 209) : “The Sircar or tusseeldar (cash-keeper) 
receiving one key, and the master retaining the other’’.' This was 
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known as the system of double-lock used in Treasuries and Sub- 
treasuries. And it is still in vogue in the Calcutta CoUectorate — 
the Cashier retains one key, while the Treasury Ofl&cer the second 
key. The tahsildar was translated into English by the word ‘col- 
lector’. In regard to Calcutta it came to mean an administra- 
tive official, charged with the exercise of executive powers in 
addition to his civil and criminal jurisdiction over the native 
inhabitants. However, his principal duties were the collection 
of the ground rents and town duties.- 

After 1772 the word meant the Chief Administrative Official 
of an Indian Zillah. His special duty was the collection of reve- 
nue. He used to control magisterial powers. 200 years after he 
now controls the Executive Magistrate’s powers as separate from 
the Judicial Magistrate’s powers in terms of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, 1^73 by way of the separation of the Judiciary from 
the Executive. And the Collector s duties were formally settled 
in 1793 when the appointments were reserved to members of 
the Covenanted Cwil Service. In a letter in 1773 to Josia'^ 
Dupre. Hastings wrote : "Do not laugh at the formality w^ith 
which we have made a l&w to change their name from supervisors 
to Collectors. You know full well how much the world s opinion 
is governed by names’’.^ It is also on record how in 1838 Col- 
lectors themselves talked about tliemselves : "As soon as 3 or 4 
of them get together they speak about nothing but •employment’ 
and ‘promotion* . . . and if left to thcmstlves, they sit nd con- 
jugate the verb ‘to collect* : ‘1 am a Collector — He was x Collec- 
tor — we .shall be Collectors — yovi ought to be a Collector — ^they 
would have l>ccn Collectors'.^ 

(b) Use of various Jcsigmittons 

The first use was of the 'receiver of revenue* or the Collector 
of Calcutta and it came into vogue in 1 100. He w as a member 
of the 4-member Coimcil, llic President and Council was in 
overall charge and this official was accountable to them. The 
second designation was the *Z;imindar of Calcutta* and this ' office 

2. Sicrndalc. op. cil.. 11. 
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was created in 1720. This was the first separation of the office. 
Sterndale has been unable to trace out the first Zemindar, but 
guessed that “it is probable that it was Mr. Frcke’\ But it is 
found from the list of Governors and Presidents of Fort William, 
Calcutta (1700-1835) of James Rainey^s A historical and tapo^ 
graphical sketch of Calcutta (ed. P. T. Nair, 1986) at page 147 
— App. C — that one Samuel Feake was the President from 12 
January 1718 to January 1723. Probably this ‘Feake’ is spelt 
by Sterndale as ‘Freke’. In that case the claim of Feake to the 
post of the first Zamindar is ruled out, because at the time he 
was the President. However, it appears from App. N relating to 
the list of "zamindars or Collectors of Calcutta’ (1700-1835) 
that one John Eyre became the zamindar in July 1720 and re- 
mained in that post till May 1721. Hence, the credit of becoming 
the first zamindar goes to John Eyre. He was succeeded by 
John Stackhouse in May 1721. Thereafter there is a big gap 
upto 1743, because the official records "were destroyed by Sira- 
juddaulah's followers at the sack of Calcutta” ^n 1756. However, 
Sterndale could discover one pattah No. 704 dated 30 April 1728 
signed as ‘P. R. . , , t . . . yll Jemmr’. Horn this he has rightly 
guessed that the signature might be that of Thomas Braddvil who 
later on became the President during 29 January 1739 and 4 
February, 1746. Sterndale writes that Bruddyil succeeded C rul- 
tenden as President.' But this statement is not correct. It is 
found from App. C that he succeeded John Stackhouse who re- 
mained the President from 25 February 1732 to 29 January, 
1739. 

Tt\fi third designation was “Collector-Gcnerar' to which Wil- 
liam F. Frankland succeeded. He remained in that post from 
December 1759 to November, 1760). In the fourth change 
that came about in 1801 the designation may be called the ''amal- 
gamated coUectorship” of Calcutta and 24-Parganas. This conti- 
nued from March 1801 to 1819 and the first of such collectors 
was Frederick Ftfzroy and the last Charles Trower. The fifth 
change brought in the designation, “Collector of Calcutta Ground 
Rents” and the seal of the office was altered to “Calcutta Pattah 
office, 1819”. The first officer appointed to such post was 
Alexander Francis Lind, who was also “Sub-Sccretary to the 
Board of Revenue”. 
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(c) Special mention of some Collectors 

Some of the Collectors became famous or notorious and a brief 
description of their activities is now given here. A list of col- 
lectors is given in Appendix N. John Zephaniel Holwell was the 
famous zamindar at the lime of the capture and sack of Calcutta 
by Sirajuddaulah. The registrations of several pattahs granted 
by him exist. He became the zamindar in 1752 and remained 
in the post till 1756. He was the first to expose corruption of 
the office and to institute a probe into its management. As sucli 
he intrcxluccd much-needed reforms. The Governor, Drake and 
some others of the Fort fled when it was besciged by the Nawab 
in 1756. Those who remained held a council and selected Hol- 
well as their chief. The garrison made a vigorous defence of 
the Fort, that remained no longer tenable in the end. As a result, 
Holwell hau to capitulate. In the night of June 20, 1756 came 
what is knowm as the Black Hole tragedy. He did not resume 
charge t^f the office ^^f the Zamindar after the retaking of Cal- 
cutta but rose in Council till in 1760 he succeeded Clive as 
Governor (23 January to*27 July 1760). He returned to England 
and died in 1798. He wrote “Interesting historical events rela- 
tive to the province of Bengal and the Empire of Indostan etc.. 
Parts I (1766) and II (1767).’ 

'Flic first Collector-General was W. E'. Frankland. He was 
bi>rn in 1720-22 and arrived in Calcutta on August 2* 1740. 

He was Buxey (pa\ master) and accountant, Fort William, 1756. 
During the seige of the Fort he asoided “the Black Hole” by 
escaping from the Fort tv> the ship^ and thereby plaxcd “a some- 
what inglorious parr*. He and Manningham were entrusted on 
the evening of the I8lh June with the embarkation of some 
European women in the Dodulay and to return to join the Coun- 
cil in the night, but they did not return despite the President’s 
summons. Yet the records shew that this pusillanimous gentleman 
was allowed rc-employment and promoted, for in 1758-9 he 
became the Collector and third in the Co% cil. He returned to 
England and purchased Muniham, Sussex and died on 28 Decem- 
ber, 1805.^ 

The third Collector to note is George Gray (1765). He had 
the courage to challenge Lord Give, the Governor and President 
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in Council. This was possible because of the peculiar position 
of the Collector of Calcutta vis-a-vis the Governor and Council. 
Thus on 8 October, 1765 Lord Clive wrote to the Collector thus : 
“Sir, complaint has been made to me this morning that you arc 
taking money from the Wh-S of the town, which is a practice 
prohibited by the Company ; and therefore I desire that you will 
discontinue it, until you are authorised to the contrary by the 
Governor and Council". To this Gray’s replies in a Minute ran 
thus : “Being at the hecul of an office and accountable to the 
Board for my conduct, I do not think myself privately responsible 
to the President. I cannot therefore conceive that your Lord- 
ship has a right to order me to discontinue any measures that 1 
may think consistent with my authority in the office under nn 
charge." In a further Minute Gray continued : “Lord Clive in 
his Minute assumes his usual style of affected superiority and 
contempt for those of different sentiments from himself. Although 
I do not feel myself hurt by his contumelious manner, yet av 
submission may encourage him to a continuance of it, 1 will 
treat his Lordship with that freedom of sentiment and expression, 
of which he has set me the example". As a consequence he 
resigned his office. 

The fourth Collector of note was Philip Milner Dacres. I wicc 
he was appointed Collector — once he remained so from I^'hru- 
ary 1773 to May 1773 ; and a second lime from Deccmlx'r 1773 
to 1774. He proposed for the first time the establishment of a 
corps of volunteers in Calcutta. He was one of those who in 
1757 petitioned the Governor for the establishment of a corps 
to Jbe called “The Patriot Band". Besides, he owned certain 
property in the locality now known after him as Dacres’ l^ine. 
which he demised to a native inhabitant “for 500 years subject 
to the yearly payment upon the feast day of St. Michael, of one 
pepper corn, if demanded". He retired to Europe in 1784. 
Notorious was Richard Barwell (June to August 1773). He has 
been described as “cunning, cruel, rapacious, tyrtmntcal and 
profligate, beyond all European ideas of those qualities". He re- 
tired in 1780 with a colossal fortune of 80 lakhs. He became a 
Member of Parliament and was the typical * Nabob'" of the day. 


5. Long— -Unpublished Records, 17-8. 
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The word ‘Nabob’ is derived from Portuguese Nababo and French 
Nabob — ^they are themselves derived from Hindustani Nawab 
which is the Arabic plural of Nayab, meaning ‘a deputy’ and ap- 
plied to a delegate of the supreme chief, viz, to a Viceroy or chief 
Governor under the Great Moghul. The word came into use in 
English language in 1612. In 1764 it came to mean a person who 
returned from India with a large fortune. The tranasetions of 
Clive made the epithet familiar in England. Thus the term meant 
the Anglo-Indians who returned from the East with fortunes. And 
Samuel Foote's (1720-77) ‘The Nabob ' (1772), aimed at the 
director and servants of the East India Companv, aided in giving 
general currency to the word.^^ Barwell owned very extensive pro- 
perly in Calcutta, including the Writers’ Buildings, which he 
rented to the Company. He made a registered deed of trust in 
favour of Sir ^fiiah impey and Joseph Cator as trustees for his 
infant sons, at a rental of 200 .Arcot rupees per month for each 
set of apartments. In other words, the rental was “at 31,720 
current rupees per innum to be paid half-yearh in advance”, as 
stated by Philip Franeij^ in his journal. Besides, he had the Kid- 
derporc Military Orphan Asylum. Sir James Fit/ — James Stephen 
observes in his ‘'Stor> of Nuncoomar” : “Barwvll had consider- 
able ability. He made an enormous fortune and this in itself rai- 
ses a presumplu'n against hi> otlicial pi:rit\. He explains to his 
sister that lie had Ciirnplied with orders forbidding the ‘"^mpany’s 
servants to be a»necrned in such contracts, b\ entering . to them 
under the names of natives”.' 

TTic next name is that of James Edward Colebrooke ( 178*5)). 
He has left his name as a landmark in the revenue history of 
Bengal. He was a Persian Translator to certain agreements en- 
tered into with Rajah Mahipnarain Bahadur of Benaras. Subse- 
quently he became the Chief Judge of the Sudder Dewanny Ad- 
awiut and was raised t<i» a baronetcy. He is best known for his 
Diffext of the Re^ulatunus and Laws, which has been quoted b\ 
all as an authority. It appears from his correspimdencc ih.^t he 
had jurisdiction in revenue matters over Punchannogram , the 
55 villages, which were described in the Regulation of 1793 as 

6. Hobson-Jobwn. 610 . The Shorter OxforiJ Dicnonary. 1307. 

7. Sterndalc. op. cil*. 
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districts under the Collector of the town of Calcutta, not in- 
cluded within the limits of the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature'*. The limits of the Supreme Court’s jurisdiction 
formed a privileged territory governed by English law and ex- 
empted from all territorial and revenue regulations. Hunter ob- 
serves in Volume I at page 21 : “Regulations II, HI and IX of 
1793 defined the jurisdiction of the Civil, Criminal and Revenue 
Courts established in 24-Parganas, but it was expressly ruled that 
the jurisdiction of these tribunals should not extend to the town of 
Calcutta”. During this period the correspondence between the 
Khalsa and the Collectorate reveals that the officer-in-charge was 
styled “The Collector of the town of Calcutta”. At this time there 
was a revenue expert, appointed Collector, named J. H. Harring- 
ton. He was acting Collectior from September to 31st October, 
1788. He was a writer on 1st August, 1780 ; became a member 
of the Council in 1826 ; died on 9 April, 1828 in London. His 
An Elementary analysis of the Laws and Regulations (1 814-5 >, 
Vols. I and II is an authoritative book. ** 

Another Collector deserving mention was Francis Gladwin. He 
had two terms as Collector. The first related to the period fn^m 
November 1788 to May 1789, while the .second to that from 1793 
to 1799. He was in office for a longer period than any of his 
predecessors with the exception of Charles Tower. It appears 
from the Regulations relating to the Courts t>f Circuit 1790 tnal 
the province of Bengal had at that time been formed into 3 Divi- 
sions and the first or Calcutta Division comprised “the districts 
of Nuddea, Beerbhoom, Ramghur, Burdwan, Midnapore, the salt 
districts, the 24-Pargunnahs, Jessore, and the districts under the 
Collector of the Town of Calcutta, not being within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Supreme Court of Judicature”.'^ Gladwin was appoin- 
ted to collect the first house-tax in 1794. The Collector was al- 
lowed 10% on the collections or Rs. 15,CK)0 as cost of collec- 
tions, compared with 3% given to native collectors for the ground 
rent. Gladwin ^as reputed to be an oriental scholer of some 
eminence. In 1784 he published “The Calcutta Gazette and 
Oriental Advertiser”., Some of his works were ; The Persian 
Moonshee : A Dictionary of Mahomedan Law ; A system of 


a. Colebrooke — Digest, 152. 
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Revenue Accounts etc. Earlier he was a candidate for the office 
of clerk to the Court of Requests. Jn his application, he stated 
that “his knowledge of the country languages and his acquaint- 
ance with the manners and customs of the natives render him 
equal to the discharge of the duties of office he solicits”. In J. J. 
Hide’s and Chamber’s Notes dated 23 July, 1787 is found the 
record of a case, Charles Johnstone v. Edmund Morris. This re- 
lated to an action against the ShcrilT of Calcutta for a false re- 
turn of nulla bona to a writ of fi-fa at the suit of the plaintiff 
against Frances Gladwin for a debt of sicca Rs. 10,680 and 
Rs. 159 was recovered as cost from Gladwin. Being in insolvent 
circumstances he assigned all his properly to Major Scott in trust 
for his creditors. 

Richmond Thackeray remained Collector from 1812 to 1813. 
He is liest known as the father of the famous novelist, William 
Makepeace Thackeray, who was born at Calcutta on IS Juh. 
ISIl. Richmond Thackera\ was also the Collccti^r of House-tax 
and Collect(»r of 24-Farganahs. He died in 1815. 'Hie first officer 
appointed Cvillcctor of Calcutta Ground Rents was Alexander 
Francis Lind. He was also Sub-Sccrctar> to the Board of Revenue 
(Govt. Ga/ettee dated 20 April, 1819). Again he became Col- 
lccu>r in 1823. During 1823 — 35 the Collector of Calcutta also 
became the Collector of land revenue, 24-Parganahs. After Lind 
came C. Trower who had the longest term from 182? * > 1835. 
By 1836 the Board of Revenue was thinking of maintain; “Cal- 
cutta as a separate and independent office of collection" (Letter 
no. 27 dt. 18 January, 1836). .\nd on 29 .Augusi, 1837 an 
“uncovenanted” civil servant was appt^inted Collector of Calcutta 
i.e., a Dy. Collector in independent charge. C. Francis was at 
the time “an uncovenated assistant in the i^fficc of the Secretaries 
to the Government” and he was appi>inted Collector. Bui he haii 
a short tenure, since he died in 1838. The first Bengali to take 
advantage of the “uncovenated office" was Koylash Chunder 
Dutt. First he officiated as Cdlector of Calcutta when the r t- 
manent incumbent. F.A. Lushington went i furlough in 1835 
On his return Lushington was appointed Collector of 24-Par- 
ganahs and Koylash Dutt became the Collector of Calcutta. Next 
a D>'. Collector was appointed — he was William Heysham. who 
held office at intervals from February 1856 to September, 1860. 
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The Dy. Collectors duties were threefold — (i) the Collection of 
the ground rents ; (ii) the registration of titles to holdings ; and 
(iii) the issue of pattahs. The incumbents were Koylash Chunder 
Dutt in 1857, Shib Chunder Dutt from September 1860 to No- 
vember 1861 and Obhoy Chum Mullick in December 1862.® 

(d) The location of the Collectorate Office 

Calcutta has passed through many vicissitudes. In 1737 it was 
merely overwhelmed by a terrific hurricane and earthquake ; in 
1756 it was stormed and sacked by the Nawab, Sirajuddaulah ; 
in 1757 it was retaken by Clive ; a hundred years after it was 
threatened by the Sepoy Mutiny of the native army in 1857 ; in 
1864 it became a victim to a terrific cyclone ; in 1905 it faced 
the Partition of Bengal ; and ultimately came the partition of India 
and Bengal in 1947. During these changes the Collector’s Cut- 
cherry has existed and worked uninterrupted, though its location 
changed many times. 

The Collector's Cutcherry was originalljn held in the Council 
House, which stood on the east side of the Council House Street 
and to the west of the Government House. It was pulled down 
in 1 800 to make room for the erection of the present Government 
House. And the Collector’s Cutcherry had earlier been located 
in Lall Bazar at the site of the Carlisle Nephews and Co\\ office. 
It stood between tfic old Play House on the west and the old 
Jails on the east and to the north of Kiemander’s, that is, the 
old Mission Church. The Cutcherry remained there till 1820, 
when it was removed to a house at the junction of Chowringhec 
and Park Street. At that time the Revenue Board's Office was 
held in Russel Street. Thence in the thirties it journeyed to the 
old Mint premises in Church Lane (on the site of the present 
Stamp and Stationary oflSce). 50 years later in 1881 it found 
its way to a house in Bankshall Street, opposite to the premises 
quitted by the Board of Revenue (formerly that of the Board of 
Customs, Salt £^d Opium). The block of buildings in Chamock 
place, in the liorth-westcrn comer of Dalhousie Square (now 
Benoy-Badal-Dinesh Bagb), now accommodates the Collector 
and the Presidency Commissioner in between the General Post 


9. Sterndale, op. cit., 22-31. 
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Office and the Reserve Bank of India. 'o The location became 
known as 3, Chamock place, now 11, Netaji Subhas Road, Cal- 
cutta : 700 001. 

(c) The junctioninfi of the Calcutta pattah office 

Archimedes (287-212 B.C.) the Greek scientist cried : “Give 
me a firm spot on which to stand, and I will move the earlh*\ 
The so-called “firm spot" is the “fulcrum of a lever. But the 
East India Company wanted a “fortified place" from which they 
could carry on their trade and business. To this end they ac- 
quired the /amindari rights of three villages of Sutanuti, Kalkatah 
and Govindpur to make the latter their ‘firm spot', a spring-board 
for their amimcrcial activities. The base they got was for non- 
agricultural purp<^ses. The ollicc of the Collector of Calcutta was 
known as the Pattah office, since all pattahs and leases in the 
Town of Calcutta were granted from this office. The pattahs 
were granted by the Collector in the zamindari of Calcutta on 
behalf of the Company. The Collector had two main functions 
in this connection — the grant of patuihs and leases ; and the 
collection of the ground rents. Usually grants were made in 
pattahs ; but there was one solitary exception. This related to 
the conveyance of Talook Sutanuti to Raja Naba Kissen, the 
founder of the Sovabazar family by way of an English Deed of 
Lease. The system of granting pattahs was introduced by the 
East India Company as early as 1705.*^ Pattahs vf^ic subse- 
quently granted on payment of a fee of Rs. 4/- in accordance 
with the rules laid down in the Government order of May 1812, 
Some of these rules became obsolete owing to the enforcement 
of Act XXIII of 1850 and the Land Registration Act of 1876. But 
the pattah fee practically remained the same as before, i.e. Rs. 
4/4/3, though no pattah had been granted since 1900. The word 
‘pattah' is derived from Sanskrit ‘paltaka' relating to purchase 
of land. Subsequently the word became 'pattah' to mean land- 
privileges granted by the zamindar. The pattah-grantor corres- 
ponds to a lessor, while the pattah -receiver to a lessee. The pattah 
had its counterpart in an Arabic word ‘Kabuliyat’, executed by 

10. Ibid, 31-2; Cotton, op. cit.. 172-3. 

11. Consultation No. 205, at p. 282 : Wilson's Early Annals of the Eng- 
lish in Bengal, vol. I. 
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a lessee— it binds the lessee to pay rent to the zamindarJ^ Eng- 
lish law also recognises the lease in two parts, known as the lease 
and the counterpart. The lease is executed by the lessor alone 
and kept by the lessee, while the counterpart is executed by the 
lessee alone and kept by the lessor. 

(i) Different forms of pattah 

The earliest pattah was No. 704 dated 30 April, 1728, granted 
by Braddyll, Zaniindar. The next pattah traced is No. 1561 dated 
November 1, 1743 granted by John Jackson as Zamindar. The 
third pattah available was No. 29 dated 2 March, 1749 granted 
by the Zamindar, Samuel Rooper. The earliest pattahs are not 
available, probably destroyed at the time of the sack of Calcutta 
by Nawab Sirajuddaulah in 1756. It may be noted that the 
Collector used the designation of Zamindar while issuing the 
pattahs and this practice continued till 1790. As reported by 
Millet in his Minute at page 71 : **Thc Ctnyniar (/.e. khamar) or 
common or waste lands of Calcutta were the absolute property of 
the Company, and were sold, granted or let to applicants for 
building or other purposes”. But in the case of occupied or ten- 
anted ground the right of the Company was limited to the re- 
ceipt of the ground rent. Pattahs were granted at a fixed rate of 
sicca rupees per bigha per annum for all lands whether previously 
occupied, sold, granted, or let by the Company, unless held 
lakhiraj or rent-free. The form of the pattah was extremely 
simple : a specimen is given below. It was first issued after the 
recapture of Calcutta by Clive and the establishment of the 
Zamindari Cutcherry thus : 

“A pattah being granted unto Lakicanto Scat for 6 cottahs 
and 8 chittacks of ground in Bazar Calcutta, rent 15 annas 
7 pies sicca per annum. Calcutta Cutcherry, this 2nd da\ 
of January, 1758 No. 1. 

Sd. M, Collett. 

Zamindar." 

It may be seen that this pattah is, to some extent, vague, since 
it does not mention any boundary or area leased out. Hence, the 
position remains somewhat obscure. 

12. Das, I. M. — Bangla Bhasar Abhidhan, 432, 1313. 

13. Jowitfs Dictionary of English Law. 1076. 
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The history of the pattah office reveals that there had been dif- 
ferent authorities to grant the pattahs in different times. Thus the 
pattahs were granted by the Zaraindar from 1720 to 1758. In the 
second period (1758-1775) these were granted by the Collector 
or “Collector-Gencrar’. In the third period (1776-1785) these 
were issued by the Calcutta Committee of Revenue under the 
seal of the President, who was at the same time apparently “Col- 
lector”. But this Committee was abolished in 1785 when the 
fourth period began and it became the duty of the Collector to 
issue pattahs. This continued till 1818-19 when the fifth period 
began and the pattahs were granted by the Committee of Revenue 
for a short period. After the restoration of office in 1758 a second 
form came to be adopted : “In lieu of a former pattah lost on 
the capture (catastrophe) of Calcutta, 1756”. One of tlic ear- 
liest pattahs of the period (1758) granted 30 bighas of ground in 
Arcooly, SimI, new Govindpore to Sobaram Bysack for “pious 
use” to make a tank — “rent to be remitted for ever”. The third 
form came into use in 1766 : “Ram Kissen Poddar's grandson, 
Berassorc Scin, hereby sells his house and compound containing 
18 cottahs of ground with all the appurtenances in Sootanuttcc 
unto the Nab Kissen Moonshey, for the sum of nine hundred 
Arcot rupees (Ars, 900). Calcutta Collector's Cutcherry, 20th 
day of December, 1766”. 

In 1767 Govinda Churn Seal and others sold their garden in 
Sutanuttce to Rajah Nabo Kishen Bahadur. The title ‘Rajah 
Bahadur' was conferred on Nabo Kishen by the Emp>en>r Shah 
Alum in 1765. Upon these transfers a fee was levied by the 
Collector which formed one of the perquisites of his office. 

• 

It may be noted that the grants to Nabo Kishen had been by one 
private individual to another. That is why the form had been 
modified. But so far as the Collector’s grant was concerned, it 
remained practically the same till 1819. when Lind proposed to 
the Board that the form should be modified so as to insert the 
boundaries of the land as well in future pattahs. And this fourth 
form came into vogue — in it some descrtplUon of the boundary 
for identification of the area leased out was noted. This may be 
illustrated from the following specimen : 

“A pattah is hereby granted to Haze Mohd Hanip for 15 
cottahs of ground situated in Dhee Mulunga of Arpuli which 

13 
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ground was the property of Saleygram and Ramhurry Pod- 
dar. Applicaticm was made on the 4th January, 1824. No. 
1428 advertised and published on the 15th January, 1824. 
Measurements made by Rahamat Amin no. 352. 

Rent Rs. 2/4 

Given under my hand and seal 
This 10th day of May, 1825 
Sd. C. Grober : 

Collector of Calcutta”. 

And pattahs granted after Heysham (1856-60) contained more 
precise materials for identification of the land. The new trend was 
noticeable from a pattah given in 1853 as shown below : 

“Pattah no. 4. Bill no. 1 1 of Block no. XVIII. 

Pattah is hereby granted to John Jackson Esq. for holding no. 11 
of Block no. XVIII of the South Division measuring 1 bigha 9 
cottahs 10 chittacks (one bigha nine cottahs and the ten chittacks 
— no sq. ft.) bearing house assessment of no. 28 of Chowringhee 
Road and measured at an annual rental of Company's 
Rs. 5/8/ lOi (Rupees five annas eight and pies ten and half) 
payable on or before the 30th April in each year. 

Calcutta Collectorate Given under my hand and seal 

office, Sd. Illegible. 

The 29th March, 1853. Officiating Collector. 

After 1850 a fifth form came into use. Under it the lessee exe- 
cuted a Kabulyat with clear terms and conditions of the lease. 
A ’specimen is given below : 

“Kabuliyat no. 2. Bill no. 73 of Block XX Calcutta. 

I do hereby acknowledge to have received a pattah for 
holding no. 73 of Block no. XX of the South Division, mea- 
suring (Bgs. 0 — Cots. 12 — Chs. 1 — Sq. ft. 0). No bighas 
twelve cottahs one chittack no square feet, bearing the House 
Assessment no. 14 Waterloo Street and assessed at an 
annual rental of Co’s Rupees 2.4.21. Rupees Two. — annas 
four — pies two' and a quarter — ^and I give this document as 
a kubooleut, consenting to pay the above annual jumma on 
or b^ore Ac 3(Mi April in each year and 1 do further agree 


Pattah office 
Calcutta. 
Received Rs. 4/- 
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that should any one hereafter prefer a claim to the parcel, 
for which a pattah has been granted to me, I shall be liable 
to action in a court of law, and that the pattah shall be con- 
sidered null and void, if any other party should prove his 
right to the land, before a competent court. 

Dated this 7th March, 1853. Sd. John Bodry”. 

The latest available pattah is dated 10 September, 1900 and 
is reproduced below : 

“Pattah no. 10100 Bill no. 155 

Calcutta. 

A pattah is granted to Ganesh Chandra Das and Srimati Rebati 
Dasi for Holding No. 146 of Block no. XIV of the South Divi- 
sion, measuring (nil Bigs. 2 cots. 8 chs. 27 sq. ft.), nil bighas 
two cottahs eight chitaks twenty-seven square ft., bearing the 
municipal no. 119 of the Colinga Biizar Street bounded as be- 
low, and assessed at an annual rent of Rupees — /7/8 annas 
seven and pics cigh; only payable on the first day of the year for 
which it is due. 

Calcutta Collector's office. Given under my hand and seal 

The 10th September, 1900. Sd. Illegible 

For Collector." 


( ii ) Some interesting pattahs or leases 
( 1 ) Play-house 

The Company could sell, grant or let out common (Khas) 
lands to applicants “for building or other purposes". And Millet 
in his Minute at p. 72 mentions a case in which on 18 Novem- 
ber 1 776 Government granted two pieces of waste land to Tho- 
mas LytMis to erect “a range of buildings for the accommodation 
of the junior .servants of the Company". Subsequently they were 
transferred to Richard Barw'cll, w^ho had a habit of getting grants 
henamee as he himself admitted in his letter to his sister. Tlic 
memory of Lyons survives in LytmA Ranges, the road and build- 
ings in the rear of tlic Secretariat or Buildings designated 

by the ‘Tange of buildings”. The Play-house mentioned in the 
pattah was created in the previous year by a subscription from 
the leading members of Calcutta Society by pattah no. 27 dated 
June 1, 1775. And the subscribers were, inter alia, Warren Hast- 
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ings, Richard Barwell, Chief Justice Elijah Impey, Justices Hyde, 
Chambers and Lemaistre. The land for the play-house comprised 
5 bighas, 19 cottahs and 12 chittacks ground situated in Bazar 
Calcutta. It originally belonged to John Carlier. Rent was 
Rs. 17-13-3 sicca per annum and the pattah no. 27 was signed 
by Henry Cottrell, Collector in the Cutcherry of the Calcutta 
Division on the 1st of June, 1775. 

(2) Writers" Buildings or Bengal Secretariat 

A transcript of the pattah is given below : 

“A pattah is hereby granted unto Mr. Thomas Lyons for the 
purpose of erecting a range of buildings for the accommodation 
of the junior servants of the Company for two pieces or parcels 
of waste ground to the north of the Great Tank, the Court-house, 
and the new Play-house and separated by the great road leading 
from Mr. Holwell’s monument by the south front of the Court- 
house to the Salt Water Lake, and known by the name of Great 
. Bungalo Road, agreeable to the annexed plan of tlie said two 
pieces of ground which are distinguished by the red colour, boun- 
ded by the red lines A.B.C.D. in no. I anv* E.F.G.H. in no. 2 and 
are of the following dimensions — 

No. 1 in Dhee Calcutta lying to the southward of and parallel 
to the Great Bungalo Road, is a regular piece in length from east 
to west or D to B 2f4 yards and breadth from north to south oi 
from B to A 35 yards, containing six bighas and four cottahs of 
the Hon'ble Company’s Coomar or untenanted ground, the rent 
sicca rupees 18-9-7 per annum. 

No 2 in Bazar Calcutta, lying to the northward of the same 
road, the side GE parallel to the road is in length 214 yards, 
the opposite side ILF is in length 218 yards, the cast and GH 
is in breadth 92 yards, and the west end EF is in breadth 69 
yards, containing ten bighas thirteen cottahs and eight chittocks 
of the Hon'ble Company's Coomar or untenanted ground, the rent 
sicca rupees 32-0-5. 

The boundaries as follows — ^To the eastward or from C to H, 
a road of 60 feet width parallel to the west front of the Court- 
house and the ang^e ait H to be cut off, so as to leave the road 
in that part of it at the same breadth of 60 feet till its junction 
with the north road. To the westward or from A to F» a line 
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drawn from the west end of the Play-house at ri^t angles with 
the Great Bungalow Road. To the south or from C to A, a road 
of 15 feet wide leadng from the north-east angle of the railing 
of the Great Tank towards the old Fort, parallel to and at the 
distance of 35 yards from the Great Bungalow Road. To the 
northward from F to H a road 52 feet wide leading from the 
south railing of the play-house by Mr. Huggins’ House to the 
China Bazar. 

The Great Bungalow Road, 100 feet wide, passing in its pre- 
sent direction between B and E the west end, and D and G the 
cast end of the said two pieces of land, a line drawn from Mr. 
Holwell’s monument to pa,ss through the middle of the road. 

To preserve the uniformity and prevent nuisances permission 
is given to Mr. Lyons to rail in the manner described in the place 
by the yellow colour and lines those two pieces of land which 
terminate to the westward of the two pieces granted to him. 


In the Cutcherry.of the Calcutta Division, this eighteenth day 
<»f November. 1776." 

Richard Harwell was \hc Collector from June to August 1775 
and became a Member of the Council in 1770. He owned the 
Writers' Buildings and let it out to the Company at a rental of 
two hundred Arcot rupees per mensum for each set of apart- 
ments numbering 19. He executed a registered deed of ' «st dated 
15 June. 1787 in favour of Sir Elijah Impey and Jos h Cator 


as trustees for his infant sons. A descripitoin of the same two 
pieces of land appears in the tru>t deed as follows : 

“All those two .several pieces (»r parcels of ground sitaate. 


lying, and being on the north side of the Great Tank in the 
town of Calcutta, containing by estimation 16 bights 17 
cotlahs and 8 chittacks (it is 6 bights 4 cottahs plus 10 
bighas 13 cottahs and 8 chittacks). as the same two scvera! 
pieces of parcels of ground arc therein described to be lying 
and being intersected by the great road leading from Hol- 
well's monument bv the south front v*t the Court-house ; to 
(he Salt WaUT Lake and bounded to the eastward by a road 
running parallel with the west front the Court-house ; to the 
westward, by the road running parallel to the 
old Fort ; to the southward by a road of fiftwn fwt le^mg 
from the north-ea d angle of the railing of the Great Tank 
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towards the old Fort ; and to the northward by a road lead- 
ing from the south railing of the Play-house by the house 
then in the occupation of James Huggins, Merchant to the 
China Bazar and also all that new row or range of buildings 
there lately erected and built upon the most northern of the 
two said several pieces of land containing 19 messuages or 
tenements or separate sets of apartments with the out-houses 
thereto belonging then let or rented to the United Company 
of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies by vir- 
tue of a certain indenture of lease, bearing date on about 
the first day of September then last part for the term of four 
years at a monthly rent of two hundred Arcot rupees for 
each set of apartments.”*^ 

(3) Company s servants as pattah-receivers 

In early days the underlings played ducks and drakes with 
the Company's property — they appropriated tjie loaves and lishes. 
Thus in 1765 the Commission of Clive, Sumner and Vercist 
observed : “Every spring of the Goveftiment was served with 
corruption, principles of rapacity and oppression prevailed and 
every spark and sentiment of public spirit was lost and cxiin« 
guished in the abandoned lust of universal wealth”. Nearly, ever> 
servant of the Company owned valuable property in Calcutta un- 
der pattah from the Collector. A few cases are mentioned bcli>w : 

(i) In 1761 Peter Amyatt, the Collector of Calcutta got a 
pattah no. 346 for 285 bighas and 6 cottahs of ground 
described as ryotti tikkah, coomar, and potit zamin in 
“Parish” Chitpore etc. in the paraganah Amirabad, on a 
rental of Rs. 253-3. 

(ii) In 1763 Sundry parcels of ground were granted “ren/- 
free for ever for pious uses” to Shake Manoolah, Jemadar 
of the Collector and his widow was able in 1767 to sell 
her house and compound in Sootanuttce for Arcot rupees. 

(iii) During the period from 1758 to 1768, a number of grants 
was made to Lazarus D* Olivicra with the footnote, “the 
rent is excused, being Cutcherry servant” written by M. 
Collet, Zamindar. Thus a pattah was granted to him “rent- 


14. Stemdale, op. cit., 33-6. 
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free for ever for pious use to make a tank in Molungah, 
New Govindpore. In 1763 he was again granted a pattah 
of 18 bighus 16 cottahs in Mirzaforc at an annual rental 
of Rs. 3 per bigha “as an indulgence a return” was made 
of him of Rs. 2 per bigha per annum. In 1768 the fire 
work mchal farming licence was granted to his brother 
Anthony D’ Olivicra. 

(iv) In 1768 George Vansittart was granted a lease to be held 
by him so long as the Company would not need it, of 631 
bighas, 1 1 cottahs and 8 chittacks of ground situated in 
dhee Birjee and Chakraberia on a rental of Rs. 789 per 
annum. This pattah covered the site of the Bishop’s Palace 
and the adjoining properties. And this property was sold 
by Vansittart to Charles Short, who established a bazar 
on it and this is remembered now by Short’s Bazar 
Street.*'^ 

(4) The f^rant o/ a«t English lease to Raja Sob Kissen Bahadur 
in perpetuity 

There was what was called “Talwk Sootanuttec", which was 
a pcnnancntly-scltled estate under Regulation 1 of 1793 of Soota- 
nuttee. In 1769 the talook of Noapara in Murshidabad was gran- 
ted to Raja Nob Kissen Bahadur as “Deb Shewul'*. However, 
this resulted in litigation with the former talookdar who got a 
decree in his favour. The Company therefore agreed 1^ Tive the 
Raja other property as compensation and it w'as ultimately deci- 
ded to grant him Sootanuitce etc. And at the suggestion of the 
Raja **An English lease was granted him in perpetuity". A trans- 
cript of the form after shortening the deed is shown below : 

“This Indenture made the 28th day of April in the year of 
Christ 1 778 between the Ihiited Company of one part and Maha- 
raja Nob Kissen Bahadur of Calcutta of the other part. 

Whereas the Hon’ble Warren Hastings Esq. Governor-General, 
Richard Holwell, Phillip Francis and Edward Whcler Esq, C.'^un- 
cillors of the Presidency of Fort William oting on the part and 
behalf of the said United Company in the Government of the said 
Presidency have by their certain instrument in writing bearing 
date on or about the 16th day of January now last past called a 
Company's Dewanny Sunnud in the Persian Language under the 
Dewanny seal of the said United Company and sign mannual of 
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the said Warren Hastings given and granted to the said Maha- 
raja Nob Kissen by the “Title and description of the high and 
powerful Maharaja Nobkissen Bahadur the talookdari of the 
several villages of Sootaloottee, Baugh-bazar and Hogulcundy 
situate lying and being in Calcutta (containing the several mar- 
kets or bazars of Sootaloottee, Hat Sootaloottee, bazar Sootaloot- 
tee, Subahbazar, Charles bazar and Baughbazar together with 
Hogulcundy and excepting thereout the two bazars called Ram- 
bazar and Rajabazar) in exchange for the village of Nowparah 
and certain other villages formerly the estate of the said Maha- 
raja Nobkissen to take place from the beginning of the 1 1th day 
of April, 1777. He doing his part what is proper and customary 
for the benefit of the said tallokdari, conducting himself upon 
the principles of justice, behaving himself as to secure the satis^ 
faction and content of the ryots and other inhabitants and pun- 
ctually paying a fixed annual rent of sicca rupees 1237-13-10 
(exclusive of the Chowkidari tax) as in and by the said grant or 
sunnud relation being thereunto had may appear. 

Now this Indenture witnesseth that tihe said United Company 
for the consideration (for the presents) and in consideration of 
the sum of five Arcot rupees to them in hand paid and of the rent 
covenants and agreements on the part and the behalf of the said 
Maharaja Nobkissen, his heirs, executors, administrators .mil as- 
signs to be paid, observed, fulfilled and kept have demised, »uven 
and granted and by these presents do demise give and grant unto 
the said Maharaja Nobkissen Bahadur, All that the talookdari t^f 
the several villages of Sootaloottee Baughbazar and Hogulcundy 
situate lying and being in Calcutta. 

And to hold the said talookdari with its appurtenances and 
the rents, issues and profits thereof and of every part thereof 
from the said 11th day of April 1777 unto him, his heirs, execu- 
tors, administrators and assigns forever yielding and paying year- 
ly into the said United Company, their successors or assigns or 
to the Govemci' -General and Council of the Presidency of Fort 
William on the part and behalf of the said United Company the 
yearly rent of sicca .Rs. 1237-13-10 pies over and besides all 
payments, by monthly payments or oftener. 

Provided that if the said yearly rent of sioca Rs. 1237*13*10 
shall be bdiind or unpaid by the space of one full year next, then 
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it shall and may be lawful to and for the United Company upon 
the same premises to re-enter and repossess the same and enjoy 
as if these presents had never been made. 

Provided also that if the Maharaja, his heirs executors, ad- 
ministrators or assigns do or shall at any time extort and receive 
or enforce the payment from the ryots and tenants of the said 
talookdari, then (they) shall forfeit and pay to the said United 
Company by way of fine for the offence, three times the amount 
so taken. 

Warren Hastings L.S. P. Francis 

Richd. Barwell L.S. Edwd. Wheler. 

Scaled and Delivered at Fort William in Bengal. 

Geo. Hodgson. 

Isaac Baugh.'*’'' 

(f) The nature of the imttah-interest 

The tenancies c:vatcd by pattahs were more or less Istinirary 
Makrary tenancies. The \sord htinirary means “p^^rmanent, per- 
petual' in respect of a tenure or lease of land or other immovable 
property. Such a tenure or lease may or may not be heritable. 
The words 'mukrari istimrary' do not in their logicographical 
sense primarily imply an\ heritable character in the grant as the 
term mourasi docs, but they imply penrirmnncy from 'lich in a 
secondary sense such heritable character might be ink ed. It is 
doubtful whether they meant during the lifetime of 

the persons to whom they were granlCil or permaneiii as regards 
hereditary character. Hence, the words do n^.t per se convey an 
estate of inheritance ; KiimaAhuya v. Ram Raksha.'^^ Cottrell, 
the Collccti^r imd also the President in 1776 stated in evidence 
before the Supreme Court : "Pattahs in this form convey an 
absolute property, which he (tenant) may dispose of. but subject 
to the rent, and in Calcutta, to rcnew^al every ten years’ . In case 
(Kcupied lands were required for public purposes, the Gov ern- 
ment had to indemnif) the cveupiers. The. when the inhabitants 
of Calcutta and Govindporc were dispossessed owing to the crec- 

15. Stcrndalc. op- ciL. 45*6. 75-80. 

16. AIR 1^28 PC 146: A. R- Biswas — Fncyclopacdic Law Dictionary 
(2nd cdn.. 1982), 40r 
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tion of the present Fort William, they received other lands as 
well as pecuniary compensation. Later on large purchases were 
made for the improvement of the town through the agency of 
the Lottery Committee (1793). 

The Company’s pattahs conveyed “absolute title in the Cal- 
cutta lands’" and this is evident from a Case of Freeman v. Fn/r- 
in which the Chancellor Lord Lyndhurst in the Court of 
Chancery observed : The East India Company when they convey 
Common land in the way stated without without executing any 
deeds of lease or release, or any conveyance, besides authorising 
the Collector to issue the patiah, consider that they are conveying 
the absolute property in the soil. In several instances (they) after 
making grants of this description have been desirous of having the 
land back again for raising public works and they have purchased 
it back from those considered the owners of the soil at a very 
large prices”. Some decisions^* of the Supreme Court at Calcutta 
are given below to explain fully the nature of jthc pattah-inlcrcsi. 

(i) In Doe dem Ram Canto Paul v. Goddadhur Henry Cot- 
trell, President of the Committee of Revenue produced before 
the Supreme Court the register of pattahs granted during the 
period 1769-1774 and gave evidence thus : “Pattahs in this form 
convey an absolute property to the grantee, i.e., a property he 
can dispose of, but subject to the rent, and in Calcutta, to rene- 
wal every ten years. The Collector cannot annul the acts of his 
predecessor, but he has judicial authority to examine into grants 
and to annul them in proper cases. Upon order from the Gover- 
nor and Council he may annul any grants or pattahs". 

(ii) It appears from Hyde's notes dated 28 November 1775 
and IS January 1776 that on an application by the defendants 
to the Collector, they comi^ained of an injury being done to them 
by the grant of a pattah to the complainant, since the concerned 
ground adjoined the road and intervened between their house 
and the road, the Collector vacated the pattah. But the Supreme 
Court beaded by Chief Justice Impey held that '^‘thc Company's 
Collector could not revoke a pattah granted of lands within 
Calcutta". 

17. (1828)1 M.I.A. 305. 

18. Stcmdalc op. cit.. 37-9. 
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(iii) In Hyde’s notes dated 12 February, 1776 there is a 
mention of a case of Doe dent Ram Paul & another v. Goury Seal 
in which the Chief Justice and all other Judges unanimously held : 
“In cases where it was necessary and the proper course of con- 
veyance to have a pattah we would not admit any other title : 
(we) say you must go and get a pattah”. 

(iv) Hyde’s Notes dated 10 February, 1778 reveal that in a 
case of Gower Hurry Podar v. Tilluck Seal Chief Justice Impey 
with Hyde J concurring observed : “A pattah is necessary to 
complete a title. It resembles a title by copy of a court roll and 
if a man has a right to have a pattah and on demand the Com- 
pany refuses to grant it, we would upon a bill being filed compel 
them to grant a pattah. The bill of sale is only an equitable title 
not comple.i ♦ bv legal conveyance. Before the defendant s title 
can be supported he must get a pattah.” 

(v) In Hyde's notes dated 16 January. 1779 there is a case 
of Doe deny Rajah Huzo<mmull ^ ors, v. Cassinath. In it the 
plaintiff in the cjcctmcnit proved po.ssession under an execution 
in the late Mayor's Court. This put the defendant to show a bet- 
ter title. And the defendant was stated to have a grant from the 
Company. At the time he could not produce the pattah. At this 
the Chief Justice remarked : “Then you can prove n^^thing un- 
less you can give an account why you duuut produce oattah”. 

(g) Settlement and redemption 

Tlic amount realised from the ground rent*; of Town Calcutta 
has never been a very large sum. nor does it appear to fiavc 
materially varied frvun the earliest times to the present day. 

(i) Total demand, area and population 

In Ttxlar Mull’s Rent Roll (as in Abul Fa^le■s Ain-i-Akhari) . 
**Mahal Kalkatfd' together with two other mouzas. viz, Go^ nd- 
porc and Sootanuttcc paid in 1582 a land icnt of Rs. 23.905. In 
1762 the ground rent wa.s Rs. 17,745. In 1819 the demand was 
Rs, 19,624. In 1885 it came to Rs. 25,647. of which Rs. 19,915 
represented the fixed revenue, the remainder being the rent of 
temponiry settled holdings. The total demand of ground rent 
was Rs. 10,967 in 194 -46. In 1965-66 it was Rs, 10,297 and 
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Rs. 10,478 including the arears was collected. Holwell in his 
statement of the town rents in 17S2 gives the following account : 


Ground rent received on — 

Dhee Calcutta 
Sootanuttee 
Govindpore 
Bazar Calcutta 
John Nagore 
Bagh Bazar 
Lall Bazar 
Santose Bazar 


Bighas 

Cottahs 

1,704 

3 

1,861 

51 

1,044 

131 

560 

21 

228 

11 

57 

171 

10 

9 

5 

81 


5,472 Oi 

Ground occupied by 

the Company and others . . 733 0 


Total of the Company’s groun^ . . . 6,205 01 

Taking the rent as given by Holwell at 3 sicca rupees per high a, 
we have Rs. 18,605 as the equivalent of Company’s Rs. 19,845 
of the present day. In 1965-66 the total area subject to the ground 
rent came to 5.75 sq. miles or 2223 bighas, that is. about one- 
third of the area in 1752. Correspondingly the revenue also came 
down to Rs. 10,297. At present there is no temporary settled 
holding under the Calcutta Collcctoratc.'* 

The growth of Calcutta in area and population may be seen in 
the "following figures. By 1698 the area was 3 miles in length and 
CHie mile in breadth with an annual revenue of Rs. l,282-60-(i. 
In 1701 the area measured 1700 acres with a population of 

10.000. The area increased in 1717 when 38 villages were added 
to it. In 1801 Calcutta had 5000 acres with a population of 

1.40.000. In 1901 population came to 10 lakhs. In 1951 the 
acreage was 1 6,868 or 29.48 sq. miles. With the addition of 
ToUygunge (by the Calcutta Municipal Act, 1951) having 4,761 
acres or 7.44 square miles, die area became 23,629 acres or 
36.92 sq. miles. To this may be added ( 1 ) the canal area of 278 


19. Ibid., 44-7. 
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acres of -43 sq. miles and (2) the Fort area of 551 acres or 86 
sq. miles. Hence the grand total is 24,458 acres or 38 21 sq. 
miles. The 1971 census excludes H) and (2) and gives the total 
area as 23,629 acres. In 1951 the total acreage was 18,868 with 
a population of 25 lakhs. In 1951 the acreage became 23.629 
with a population of 31,41,180.«' It may be noted that this is 
not the Company’s Calcutta. 

(ii) The working of Acts XXIII of 1850 and VU of 1876 

There had been no law before the passing of the Land Regis- 
tration Act Vll of 1876 for compelling the proprietors to regis- 
ter their names when lands changed hands. So the register of 
demand was not upto date and the Collector or Etmamdars knew 
little about the rent-payers. The inevitable result was that the 
realisation of ground rent was attended with difficulties. The 
process of distraiiu without the legal sanction entailed the Collec- 
tv»r in facing heavy weather. Thus Richmond Thackeraj. the 
Collector of Calcuttt^ was apprehensive of his action. .And the 
prtKCss was legalised by the Calcutta Land-revenue .Act .Will 
of 1850. The Collector of Calcutta was vested with two-fold 
powers. Sec. 3 empowered the Collector to levy his demand "by 
distress and sale of the goods ami chattels”. Secondly, u s 10 he 
could "punish any contempt committed in his presence in open 
Cutcherry or office by fine not exceeding 200 rupees ard in de- 
fault of payment, by imprisonment in the common jai.' ir one 
month”. Besides, the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court wxs bar- 
red 11 / s 12 in respect of the ground rents. The position and pres- 
tige of the Collector improved. 

-An idea of how the C ollectors managed the collection of ground 
rent after the passing of Act XXII I of 1850 may be had from 
para 5 of the Collector of Calcutta’s letter no. 81 dated 20 May 
1855 addressed to the Commissioner of the Nadia Division : 

“A second notice was then issued to each proprietor or his 
agent on their failure to pay the ground rent inviting su.h 
persons to produce pattahs. ground rei. bills or other docu- 
mentary proof of previous assessment and all those who 

20. Long. I — Calcutta and its neitthhourhomt Introduction by S. Sen- 
gupta (ed.) I9T4, vii. 
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could prove by any of the above the fact of former assess- 
ment the previous rate of jumma was upheld. But this only 
in case where the bill was in the owner’s name or in the name 
of such person or persons from whom the present owner could 
prove having derived a fair title, and also that ground rent 
has been paid by the owner within 6 years previous to ihc 
promulgation of the Settlement Act, and in default of sucn 
proof being filed the holding was settled at the new legal rate 
of -/3/- annas per cottah unless the records of the Collec- 
torate furnished undesrved credible information on the 
holding having been formerly assessed”. 

A report on the working of the Act was also submitted to the 
Legislative Council. The then officiating Collector in para 5 of 
his letter no. 143 dated 8 August, 1855 wrote to the Clerk of 
the Legislative Council thus : “The assessment of the old rate 
was made in conformity to sec. 1 of the Act and it empowered 
the Collector to demand the legal rate only from such land the 
former rent of assessment of which land couW not be ascertained". 
Unlike the Bengal Tenancy Act XV of 1885, the Calcutta Land 
Revenue Act XXIII of 1850 has no provision for increasing the 
rent of a holding except when excess land is found in it. The hold- 
ings are considered permanently settled and in letter no. 44 dated 
14 January, 1854 ^Government abserved that redemption should 
go hand in hand with settlement. Act XXIII of 1850 may be 
called the Permanent Settlement Act of Calcutta. This may be 
supported by an extract from the Commissioner of the Presi- 
dency Division’s letter no. 90 R.L. dated 26 May, 1876 : 

. “All lands in Calcutta belonging to private persons which 
had not been assessed before 1850 were u/s 1 of Act XXIII 
of that year assessed at the uniform rate of 3 annas per 
cottah. These estates are therefore rightly described as 
permanently settled estates, as the law leaves no room for 
enhancement of rents. Among the permanently settled es- 
tates referred to in the first table annexed to para S of this 
office no. 153 R,L. dated 29 June, 1875 were the holdings 
which have been assessed before the year 1850 included. It 
is impossible that some of them are not legally protected 
from an increase of assessment, but as no such increase has 
ever been proposed or contemplated during the past 16 
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yearSy the settlements of those are considered permanent 
and it would be inadvisable for Government to raise the 
question”. 

Many a revenue-free tenures in Calcutta and lands exempt 
from assessment for 60 years were declared valid lakhiraj u/s 2 
of Act XXIII of 1850. The names of owners, rents and other 
particulars of the holdings were recorded in the bill-registers of 
the different blocks. The entries in that registers were subse- 
quently transferred to the General Register A when the Land 
Registration Act of 1876 came into operation. It may be noted 
that sec. 4 provides for four kinds of registers : A — a general 
register of revenue — paying lands ; B — a general register of re- 
rcvcnue-frec lands ; C — a mouzawari register of revenue-paying 
and revenue-free lands ; and D-an intermediate register of charges 
affecting entries in the general and mouzawar registers. Sec. 12 
of Act XXlll ot 1950 declared “the ground rents payable from 
lands in Calcutta Revenue within the meaning of the Act of 
Parliament, 21 Geo, III, cap 70 (Act of Settlement, 1781).“ The 
total revenue collected on account of land registration by the 
Collector of Calcutta w3s Rs. 14,412 in 1 964-5 and Rs. 10.807 
in 1965-6. 

( iii) Redemption 

The realisation of the ground rent was not found pr'^fitable and 
Govt, began to think of redemption. The lirst propos to intro- 
duce the scheme of redemption of ground rent was mooted in 
1808. Frauds were discovered in the Pattah office as to the grant 
of pattahs. Other abuses were detected in the Calcutta Collec- 
torate (vide Advocate Generars letter dated 29 September fSlO 
to Government). Meanwhile the Sadar Board recommended the 
discontinuance of the grant of pattahs. But this was fraught with 
difficulties, since there would be no register to note the convey- 
ances and the consequent ground rents payable. To get over this 
difficulty the Board proposed redemption of ground rents in 
Calcutta at 15 years* purchase. Paras 7 of the Sadar Boards 
fctter dated 22 August, 1808 made this clearer : 

“As far as Govt, is interested in having a register of revenue 
payable by the different proprietors in the tow»n ot Calcutta 
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we beg to propose a measure by which the necessity of such 
a register may eventually be obviated. We would propose 
that the sale of ground rent be authorised and we are pur- 
suaded from the enquiries which we have made that the in- 
habitants generally would readily purchase the exemption 
from the tax and they would be glad to redeem it at a higher 
price than its actual value, according to the present interest 
of money. We recommend that the Board of Revenue be 
authorised to dispose of the tax to all persons who may be 
willing tor dedeem it at a rate of 15 years' purchase”. 

This proposal was submitted by Government to the Court of 
Directors in a Despatch dated 15 September. 1808 with a sugges- 
tion for the more extended adoption of the same principL\ The 
Court, how'ever, did not favour the proposal as is evident from 
their reply dated 29 January, 1813 : ‘The proposition appear^ 
to us in many respects objectionable and we direct that no step 
be taken by you for the purpose of carrying it into effect". 

The Governor-General in Council passed a Rcsolutii>n on 6 
April, 1819, which authorised the Sadar Board to permit redemp- 
tion of ground rent in Calcutta at 15 years’ purchase of the gross 
rental. An extract from the Resolution runs thus : 

“The gross amount of these rents being less than Rs. 18,C)00 
collected at an expense of 13S it is plain that the disposal 
of the mahal is a matter of little or no moment, financially 
speaking with reference, however, to the vast number ol 
persons from whom the collection is made amount to 
(9,766) and trouble with which the collection is attended, 
"it will certainly tend very essentially to the public conveni- 
ence to discontinue the collection". 

However, the Governor-General in Council thought it proper 
to confine the scheme strictly to the ground rents in Calcutta and 
hoped that the Court would acquiesce in its adoption. Hence, he 
authorised the Board to dispose of the rents to persons willing 
to redeem them at IS years' purchase. The Court came to know 
the scheme of redemption in Calcutta from Govt, letters dated 
30 July 1819 and 16 March, 1821, paras 73-76. And they in 
their Despatch no. 31 dated 18 February, 1824 reidied 9s 
foHows : 
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“The reasons in your letter dated 30 July, 1819 and the cor- 
respondence of the Board of Revenue possess considerable 
weight and induce us no longer to insist upon our prohibi- 
tion of this measure, though the same end might be attained 
and in our opinion advantageously, by fanning for a term of 
ycajs, a system which in case like this, seems but little ex- 
posed to abuses. We cannot omit expressing dissatisfaction 
that you should have proceeded to authorise a measure in 
contravcntiim of our express orders in a case in which no 
adequate inconvenience can have arisen from the delay re- 
quired for previous reference.'’ 

Accordingly, the Government in their Resolution dated 25 
June, 1824 directed the Hoard to report the extent of the redemp- 
tion of ground rents in Calcutta and send their opinion on the 
Court's plan of farming the rents. It was found that during 1819- 
23 only 1 1 holdings had lx*en redeemed. The result was thus 
disappointing and in accordance with the instructions of the 
Court of Directors the, plan of permanent redemption of ground 
rents in Calcutta was withdrawn by Govt. Resolution dated 25 
August, 1824. It was announced by the Board of Revenue s Noti- 
fication dated 18 January, 1825 that “until further orders all 
persons holding ground rent at fi.xed rent or assessment within 
the city of Calcutta shall he allowed to redeem the rent payable 
by them and shall lx accordingh exempted from the pa^^'-rnt of 
rent during the following terms of \cars and at the fc* wing 
rates : 


10 years 

at 71 years' purchase 

15 

'• 101 " " • 

20 

■ 12i •' 

25 '• 

‘14 

30 

•* 151 '' 


The rents payable by the lessees and patlahdars of Panchann. - 
gram were also allowed to be redeemed on ? above terms with 
the proviso that the period of redemption should in no case exceed 
20 years. 

The plan, however, evoked little response from tlic Calcutta 
“proprietors’*, who did not avail themselves of the opportunity 

14 
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of redeeming their rent for 30 years at 15i years’ purchase. More- 
over, there had not been any important correspondence on the 
subject till 1843. At this time one Barrodaile applied for redemp- 
tion of his rent on 22 April, 1843. Owing to inadvertence of the 
Govt order of 1824, the Board forwarded the appKigation with 
their recommendation for a redemption at 15 years’ purchase 
price in their letter no. 198 dated 6 June, 1843. The Covernmenf, 
however, considered the price to be insufficient and declined lo 
accord sanction to the application in their letter no. 657 dated 
26 June, 1843. Accordingly the matter was dropped. 

The introduction of the redemption system in Chittagong in 
1851 drew renewed attention to its existence in Calcutta and 
Panchannogram. Hence, the Government in their letter no. 1074 
dated 4 November, 1852 stated to the Board that the anrange- 
ment for permanent redemption recently made in Chittagimg 
might be extended to Calcutta and the Settlement operation then 
in progress oUered an opportunity for carrying out this arrange- 
ment, but the rate of composition might not to be less than 15 
years’ purchase. The Board was requerited to report on this ; it 
was sent to the Collector especially to report if the proprietors 
would be willing to redeem their lands at 20 years' purchase. I’hc 
latter in his letter no. 131 dated 9 August, 1853 replied that the 
public opinion Vas decidcly against the proposed measure and 
recommended that the proposition be dropped. The objections 
raised by the people were as follows. Firstly, it was not a pro- 
fitable investment since the redemption at 20 years' purchase 
would fetch only a 5^' return on the capital outlay, as compared 
wHh 8 Sr return available elsewhere. Secondly, the majority of 
the proprietors in the North Division were tix> pot>r to pay the 
price of redemption. Thirdly, the proprietors were apprehensive 
that the redemption would be liable to future taxation in some 
other form. Fourthly, the wealthier proprietors held that the 
acts of one Govt might not be binding on another and that the 
Company a> a farmer to the Queen had no power to permit re- 
demption. Finally, ’^the redemption of lands might be a means 
of introducing the abuses of the Zamindary system in Calcutta , 
the rich proprietors would soon cither by purchase or by encroach- 
ment or fore-closure of mortgages possess themselves of the 
majority ot the land, and this, once the case, would open a dcH>r 
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to innumerable methods of oppression and injustice”. In this 
context the Board suggested the postponement of the considera- 
tion of the subject until the completion of the Settlement. 

Heysham and his establishment at the time were engaged in 
the collection of rent in addition to their Settlement duties. The 
Govt, again raised the question and suggested that redemption 
should go hand in hand with the settlement and expressed its 
readiness to permit redemption at 15 years’ purchase, deducting 
the expenses of collection amounting to 25'; . The redemption at 
15 years purchase would give the Govt, a ready money payment 
equal to 20 years' purchase of the net revenue. The Board was 
thus requested to go ahead with the proposal ; but they expressed 
iloubts. However, since the Govt, had pronounced it to be desir- 
able, they requested the Commissioner to instruct the Collector 
accordingly. In a meeting at Maharaja Piasanna Kumar Tagore's 
house the wealthy proprietors resolved that the redemption of land 
should not go on without an Act from the Legislative Council, 
legalising the grant ol the proposed suruul. Till 1867 only 515 
lu>ldings out of 1 1,48 1* had Ixren redeemed. Lord Canning, the 
first Viceroy propKxsed in his Minute of 17th October. 1861 a 
general scheme of redemption of land revenue lx)lh for perma- 
nentlv and temporarily settled estates at 20 years' purchase of 
the annual assessment, but it was not sanctioned b\ the Secretary 
of Slate. Tlie main objection raised was that it w Id sacrifice 
the Govt, interest. It was manifest from its Despuich No. 14 
dated 19 July, 1862 that “Govt, would find ilseK in the emba- 
rra.ssing pi>sition of having its Treasury overflowing with money 
arising from the capitalisation of its annual income, whfeh it 
would hi.ve no adequate means of employing or investing". 

The question of redemption again cropped up in 1867, when 
Govt, wanted to know the reason of the different rales in Cal- 
cutta and the Muffusil— 15 years' purchase rate in the former 
and 20 years' in the latter. The Board explained that i ic Cal- 
cutta rate was fixed as an inducement the proprietors so as to 
do aw*ay with the expensive establishment for collection. They 
recommended that the special privilege of redemption in Calcutta 
and Panchannogram might be willulrawn after 6 months prior 
notice. Accordingly Govt, in their order No. 5123 dated 7 Sep- 
tember, 1867 withdrew the concession and ordered the redemp- 
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tion at 20 years* purchase. Formerly under Govt, order No. 688 
dated 30 June, 1852 proprietors of resumed revenue-free tenures 
assessed with an annual jimta of less than one rupee were allowed 
to redeem the revenue in perpetuity at 10 years’ purchase in 
Chittagong. In 1873 it was found that only 13,770 petty estates 
had been redeemed, but the saving in the cost of collection 
amoimtcd only to Rs. 384. This drew the attention to the rate 
of redemption in Calcutta. And the Govt, of India sought an 
opinion from the Lt. Governor of Bengal if it was advisable to 
continue the permission to redeem at 20 years’ purchase. It was 
ultimately decided to raise the rate to 20 years’ purchase under 
Govt, order No. 3339 dated 24 December, 1873 in respect of 
Chittagong, Chinsura, Sylhet, Calcutta and its suburbs. And Govt, 
extended the privilege of redemption at 30 years’ purchase to the 
tenures in the Govt, estate of Baranagore in 24-Parganas in their 
letter No. 1173-T dated 17 November. 1880. Further Govt, 
wanted to know if 30 years’ purchase could be taken as the stand- 
ard of future cases of redemption in Calcutta aiyJ Panchunnogram. 
At this the Collector of 24-Parganas rcpiuted that Govt, having 
gained little or nothing by the redemption was entitled to la\ 
down its own terms. Accordingly the rate was raised to 30 
years’ purchase by Govt, order No. 375*167 — L.R. dated 9 
February, 1881. Subsequently it was raised to 15 years' pur- 
chase. The position may be summed up thus : upto 1867 — 15 
years’ purchase; in 1867 — 20 years’ purcha.se; in 1871 — 25 
years’ purchase; in 1881 — 30 years' purchase; in 1938 — 35 
years’ purchase. Rule 244 of the West Bengal Govt. Hstates 
Mannual, 1953 provides for redemption of rent in Calcutta, Pan- 
channogram, Baranagar and Sahiban Bagicha in the 24-Parganas 
by proprietors of permanently settled holdings at one payment of 
35 times the amount. On redemption the holdings were removed 
from Register I and entered in Registers 36, 39 and General 
Register B, Part I and the alteration noted in Register 40. 

From the Return No. IX of the Land Revenue Department 
for the year 1945-46 it is evident that 92 holdings had been 
redeemed upto Junei> and 6348 holdings still remained to be re- 
deemed. However, it appears from the Board of Revenue’s memo. 
No. 22651 K.M. dated 27 November, 1959 that Govt, decided 
not to permit redemi^on. As a result. Rule 244 was deleted. 
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The result was that those who had applied for redemption should 
be refunded their deposits and old cases should not be re- 
opened. 2* 

(h) Subdivision of holdings and registration of lands 

The subdivision of holdings was allowed in Calcutta. This in- 
creased the number of holdings in the revenue roll. The prac- 
tice appears to have been introduced in 1855 with the sanction 
of the Divisional Commissioner. In 1875 the Collector of 24 h 
P arganas voiced his objections to the minute subdivision of hold- 
ings in Calcutta in his letter No. 8 — R dated 3 April, 1875 thus : 
“No subdivision of holdings (should) be permitted if the area of 
each separate portion be thereby reduced to belov^ 5 cottahs un- 
less all the owners choose to redeem the rent by payment of the 
usual ICC* . He suggested that a subdivision fee of half per cent 
should lx: levied on the estimated value of the land, over and 
above the pattah fee. The C’ommissioner in his letter no. 231 R — 
dated 11 August, *1X75 wrote U> the Board: “I agree \\ith the 
Collector that minute (division of holdings should not be allowed. 
I see no reason why the Board's view in the case of Panchanno- 
gram should not be strictlv applied in the case of Calcutta. In a 
letter lo the C'ollcctv)r one of m\ predecessors in November 5, 
IS70 wrote: As regards sulxiivisions of the rent and issue of 
fresh pattah the Board of Revenue ha.L latel> rult . that this is 
m>t to be allowed unless the parties arc willing to rci. ;em' 

The Board in their letter no. 5S’7 — A dated 10 December, 
1875 approved the ahxvve proposal and issued orders thus : “No 
subdivision of holilings in Calcutta be permitted if the aitra of 
each separate portion be thereby reduced lo below 5 cottahs un- 
less all (he owners agree to redeem the rent by payrnt-^nt of usual 
fee”. A fee of half per cent as proposed by the Collector was 
also approved. In 1882 an application for subdivision was for- 
warded lo the Board with the recommendation that individual 
proprietors of less than 5 cottahs mig’ be allowed to have their 
share subdivided if they agreed to rcdecni it without calling on 
other share-holders to redeem their interest in the holding. And 

21, Sen, C. C *— A jiecp into the Calcutta CoUcctoralc <1947): a lypc- 
icripl copy, 4t-5.' 
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the Board approved this proposal in their letter no. 1791 — A 
dated 3 November, 1882 addressed to the Commissioner of the 
Presidency Division. Rule 245 of the West Bengal Govt. Estates 
Mannual, 1953 runs thus : “In Calcutta no sub-division of a re- 
venue-paying holding, which creates a holding of less area than 5 
cottahs, will be recognised or registered. But on the redemption 
of the revenue a holding of less than 5 cottahs will be recognised, 
and provided that the share of revenue of the applicant is re- 
deemed, it is not necessary to insist on redemption by the remain- 
ing co-sharer’\ This applied to Panchannogram and Baranagur. 

For issuing demand notices, it is necessary to maintain the D 
Register in which the names of proprietors, i.e. owners of hold- 
ings in possession are duly recorded under the provisions of the 
Land Registration Act, 1876. It will not be out of place to give 
an account of how this Act came into being. Sec. 3 of Act XXI 11 
of 1850 provides that the ground rent of a holding in Calcutta 
can be realised from the occupier, in case the owner refuses or 
neglects to pay it after a demand notice is served on him. How- 
ever, this rule was not strictly followed .« Instances came to the 
notice of Schalch, member of the Board of Revenue in 1875, in 
which rent was realised from the occupier without any attempt 
being made to realise it from the owner. The Board thus in their 
letter no. 44A dated 16 September, 1875 drew the attention ol 
the Commissioner to this irregularity with a direction to strictly 
observe the rule. James Mackenzie, the then Dy. Collector of 
Land Revenue, Calcutta admitted this irregularity in his letter no. 
103 dated 4 December, 1875 to the Collector of 24-Parganas He 
explained that this was due to change of ownership of lands owing 
to inheritance, gift or sale and there was no law that could com- 
pel the proprietors to register their names in the Collector’s 
books. The Collector of 24-Parganas forwarded this letter to the 
Commissioner with his letter no. 460-R dated 19 January, 1876 
and supported Mackenzie and suggested that the difficulty might 
be overcome by the * Registration of titles Biir then before the 
Bengal Council. The Board in their letter no. 59-A dated 1 1 
February, 1876 directed that the question be raised after the pas- 
sing of the Bill. The Collector of 24-Parganas in his letter no. 
312-R dated 14 September, 1876 suggested that the proprietors 
could be compelled to register transfers if **tenures" in the Cal- 
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cutta were brought within the definition of “estates” given in sec. 

3 of the Act VII of 1876 (Land Registration Act). An extract 
from his letter is given below : 

“As transfers are constantly taking place, the registers can- 
not be permanently kept up to date in the absence of a legal 
obligation to register such transfers. Such obligation would 
be created if the Board should bring the tenures in Calcutta 
within the definition of estates under Act VII of 1876 by 
directing that they should be separately registered in the 
General Register A, a subsidiary register being kept for the 
purpose and this course seems on the whole admissible”. 

The Commissioner recommended the above proposal of the 
Collector in his letter no. 275 R.L. dated 14 October, 1876 and 
the Board authorised the Collector to register the tenures in Cal- 
cutta stpaiaieiy in Register A in their letter no. 450-A dated 21 
October, 1876. The Collector of 24-Parganas at the suggestion 
of Mackenzie proposed to keep Register B (Parts 1 and II) also 
in Calcutta and the Commissioner supported this in his letter 
no. 414 R.L. dated 26 January, 1877 to the Board : “The Col- 
lector proposes to open Parts 1 and II of Register B for the 
registration of revenue-free lands in Calcutta. This proposal may 
be sanctioned in order to bring the revenue-free lands under 
registration". And the Board in turn sanctioned this proposal in 
their letter no. 33-A dated 1 February, 1879.22 


22. Ibid., 59-63. 
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TEIE CHAMELEON COLLECTOR 


If Job Charnock is to be considered the founder of Calcutta 
:i-> a seat of trade, Hastings may be regarded as the founder 
of Calcutta as the political capital of the British Empire. 

— W. K. Firminger : Fifth Report (Bengal portion), 1917 at 233. 

The British dominion in India was not only established in the 
country but recognised as one of its great powers. That domi- 
nion had to grow greater if it was not to become smaller. In 
this sense Hastings can be called the real founder of the 
British dominion in India. He found a revenue administration 
and he left a State. 

— P. Spear ; A history of India, vol. 11 (.Penguin. 1970), 92. 

In the olden times the office of the Collector of Calcutta com- 
bined with it the duties of the Collector of C'ustoms, of Excise 
(Abkari) and of Income-Tax. The duties of the Collector of 
customs were first separated and a new office created when the 
Governor-General of India ceased to be the Governor of Bengal 
and the Bengal Presidency began to be administered separately. 
This happeneded in 18S4 when F. J. Halliday became the tirst 
Lt. Governor of Bengal. In 1918 the Collector of Calcutta was 
relieved of his duties as Collector of Income-Tax. .And in 1924 
a Separate post of the Collector of Excise was created lo relieve 
the Collector of Calcutta of his excise duties. 

A : ^'Collector of Cakutta Town duties'’ 

( 1 ) Background 

Kautilya in his Arthas'astra deals with trade and tolls on goods 
carried into cities. Merchandise when brought into a city or ex- 
ported from it had to pay a duty at the city-gate. The rate was 
generally 10 per cent ad valorem, but for articles such as grains, 
oil, sugar, cloth, yarn, wood, bamboo etc. it was 4 to S per cent 
and for comparative luxuries like flowers, fruits, dried fish, it was 
hi(^. This levy on goods of the country was really of the nature 
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of an cxcisc-duty charged on home-manufacture or more cor- 
rectly a combination of excise and income-tax. Strictly speaking, 
only the levy made on foreign goods or goods exported to foreign 
countries was of the nature of customs proper. The expression, 
‘customs duties* means, strictly speaking, the taxes issued upon 
goods passing from one country to another. The levy of this tax 
was claimed as based on ‘custom’ or practice from time imme- 
morial, which in Europe is believed to date so far back as the 
history of ancient Greece. Customs duties were levied in Eng- 
land by Ethclrcd who established duties on ships and merchan- 
dise to be paid at Billingsgate in the port of London about 979 
A.D. 

During the Mughal administration imports on trade and trans- 
port ill forms had been well-established, namely, on home- 

made gcKxis ; foreign goods and goods exported to foreign coun- 
tries. Tlicse imports were included in the general account of Sayer 
which meant the ^.ariablc revenue from movable propertv as con- 
trasted with MiJ or land-revenue. The inland revenue was levied bv 
Government at the Oapilal City, while customs duty on foreign 
trade at the royal ports. Besides, there were transit duties wailed 
Suyer ChaUmta levied through the zamindars and accounted for 
in the land-revenue paid by them. The rate was 21 per cent. 
Grant in his Analysis of the Finenres of Minute dated 

26 April, 17S6) stales that during the Subahdarshij. of Shujauddin 
(172S) the revenue from Suyer Buksh Bander (export^ and im- 
pi>rU customs, foreign merchandise) amounted to Rs. 2.21.975, 
while that from inland customs amounted to Rs. 3.11,603.^ After 
the -Revolution- in the wake of the B;Utle of Plassey. the Mu- 
ghal revenue showed a progressive declmc m proportion to the 
growing imporlnncc of .he Cnknitu pr.r<. The Conrpan^r hod nl- 
ready established » their own account a port-duty at Calcutta at 
the rate of 4 per cent ad valorem on foreign imports and ^ per 
impvirts’. According to Grant this duty .as Icvi^ 
oriiiinallv "to defray the expense of t otage up and down the rt- 
ver Hor^hly '- BW later it was claimed as BmnS *m.n*^on 
-.Kien. fmdorial righB" oI Ure CompMiy a. F« Wr^am,^ 
w„ nomd iry Gnm. to <>» ’ 

«p»s« ot pilottge -teUgl tor pro- 

Whereas the grow cceipi was Rs. 4,3».vzj, tea mg 
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duce of Rs. 3,66,492*’ per annum. In 1783 the Moghul Sayer 
dwindled to Rs. 62,644, while the Company’s revenue from their 
own duty rose to Rs. 3,32,496. A distinction was made between 
the two levies, — the former was “Govt custom” or duty levied 
in the capacity of a sovereign power, whereas the latter was the 
custom or port-duty of Calcutta levied in virtue of the Company’s 
supposed “ancient factorial rights”. After the Dewany (1765) 
the position of the Company was peculiar. According to Shore 
(Minute dated 18 June, 1781, para 131) they were “merchants 
as well as sovereign of the country. In the former capacity they 
engrossed its trade, whilst m the latter, they appropriated the 
revenue”. Under the two Acts of Parliament passed in 176 7 and 
1769 the Company had to pay £ 400000 per annum to the Bri- 
tish Exchequer. The actual payment, however, upto 1788 was 
£ 3,161, 451. • 

During 1765-88 there was the two-fold charge of “Govt Cus- 
toms” of 21 per cent on trade and the “Town Duty” of 2 per 
cent on imports into the City of Calcutta. Thcrt: was further the 
levy of a 4 per cent export-duty on these goods when exported 
from the Csdcutta port. The Sayer levied oy the Ziimindars for 
transport in the interior and on the shops, bazars and gunjus was 
also continued. The evil effects of this multiplicity of taxes were 
brought out by the Parliamentary Committee's Report in 1783. 
Grant in his Minute of 1786 pointed out that the double charge 
of “Govt Custom” and “Town Duty” at Calcutta w^as “uncon- 
nected and wholly unnecessary” even from the Company’s reve- 
nue point of view. The Govt Custom of 21 per cent on imports 
at Calcutta was abolished in 1788 and in 1790 the zamindari 
Sayer was also done away with. Regulation XLII of 1793 consoli- 
dated the rules then in force regarding customs. It declared that 
merchandise could be canried from one place to another within 
the Company’s territories duty-free except gcKxls imported into 
Calcutta for which the special Calcutta duty of had to be 
paid. By Rcgi btion XXXIX of 1795 the import-duty levied as 
*X}alcutta Custom” was replaced by the “Govt custom” at 21 
percent (abolished in 1788) both for import and export. By Reg. 
I of 1797 this rate was raised by one per cent to defray the expen- 
diture incurred on account of the armed force maintained for 

1. OupCa, M. N. — ^Analytical Survey of Bengal Regulations (1941), 
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protection of the commerce. But certain country products like 
raw silk, indigo etc. were exempted. Reg V of 1801 re-imposed 
the Calcutta customs or Calcutta Town Duty which had been 
abolished by See. 2 of Reg. XXXIX of 1795. It was an import 
duty of 4 per cent. Goods brought into Calcutta from the inte- 
rior of the country were specified for the levy of duty. They in- 
included raw products as tobacco, pan, betel-nut, raw silk, but 
not grains. Manufactured articles included ghee oils, gold, silver, 
stone plates, sugar, indigo etc. The rate for piece goods was 2 per 
cent on cotton and cotton yarn. Ganja and spirituous liquor had 
special rates. Reg. XI of 1801 extended the Govt, custom at Cal- 
cutta to “goods exported from Calcutta into the interior of the 
country and g(x>ds imported into Calcutta from the interior of 
the country". The rate was 31 per cent. 


Rcgula^!<^>n XVIIl of 1806 provided for levy of toll on boats 
pa.ssmg through the Eastern Canal (Tolly's Nullah) of Calcutta 
and canals called Banka nulla. Kunjapore khal, Gowal khal and 
Narainpur khal round Calcutta at the rate of 4 annas per oar or 4 
annas per 100 maunds of bottom. In case of paddy, rice etc. Re. 1 
per 100 maunds bottom was the rate. The rates for ferries across 
the canals were tis foUow^s : a fool passenger 5 gandas, with 
load— I pun of cowries; a bullock— 2 puns; a palanquin with 
bearers— 4 annas ; sheep and goals etc — 1 pun of cowries each. 
Act XXIi of 1836 abolished the imports on Tollv's Nullah: 
while the rest were abolished by Acts V ot 1864 and . 1 of 18/3. 

Reg X of 1810 consolidated the Govt customs and Town Duties 
and laid down one set of duties called Town Duii* s to levied 
on certain specified articles imported into Calcutta. 
were — 2i per cent on grains (paddy, rice, wheat and barle>) , 
5 per cent on dal, oil, betel-nut, oil-seed, sugar, turmeric cnar- 
coal and firewood ; 10 per cent on ghee and 
collections were in the direct charge of -the 
customs* who was also styled "CoUcclor of the 
Duties”. The limits of Calcutta were also laid down or the 


purpose : 

On the North— from Dum-Dum bridge to Baranagorc, then 
across the Hooghly river to the Bally khal ; . . h 

On the West-thc high road from H.ioghly to 
Sulkea, Howrah. Sibpur. to Col. Kyd’s premises at Sibpur. 
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across the river to Mucwa colah, then along the road to the new 
Garden Reach Road ; 

On the South — south-easterly to include the town or hat of 
Ballia, to Tollygungc including gunje ; 

On the East — from there to Ballia ghat” on the Saltwater 
Lake and then as in a line to Dum-Dum bridge. 

There were two Chowkies or outposts — one at the mouth of the 
Bally khal ; and the other at Kidderpore ghat. Tlicre were other 
chowkies at other entrances to the city. 

This was modified by Regulations XVII of 1810, 11 of 1822. 
IX of 1826 and ultimately repealed by Acts I of 1833, 1 of 
1834, XIV of 1836 and XVI of 18742 

(2) The Collectors duties 

In olden times one of the principal duties of the C\>I!ecior 
Calcutta was the collection of the town duties. From Holweirs 
accounts an idea as to these duties may be had. Regulation X oJ 
1810 permitted Collectors to farm out the cNlection of the Town 
duty for 12 months or longer at the disecretion of the Board. But 
the rules of farming did not apply to Calcutta, where the Collec- 
tor himself was in direct charge of the collection. Under Regula- 
tion V of 1803 the Collector was given an extra perquisite at 5 
per cent — 9/lOths for him and 1/KXh for his Deputy. About 
the farm, the gunge or Mondy bazar of Govindpore may be 
mentioned. The articles on which a duty was levied at the guniv 
were rice, paddy, gram and other grains ; as also on tobacca. 
ghee, mats, poultry, bay leaves, threads, beads, cloth, oil, gun- 
nias, coposs, seeds, betcl-nut-cxpirtcd. In short, the import was 
on every article coming within the denomination of “common 
food or common necessaries of life”. 

Sootanuttee market and Suba Bazar^ 

The Sootanuttee market was held twice a week, namely, on 
Thursdays md Sundays and a duty was collected by the 

farmer, viz ; Chunain shops ; 

Retailers of cowries ; Tobacco shops ; 

Cotton theread ; Firewood shops ; 


2. Ibid., 3W-I3, 324, 331-2, 335, 339-41. 

3. StemdaJe, op. cit., 47-52. 
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Apothecaries* shops : 

Oil shops, Hardware ; 
Tyar ; Milk ; Jaggrec ; 
Sweetmeat ; Smiths ; 
Silversmiths ; 

Betel ; cucumbers ; Trees 
Weavers ; Siill ; Rice ; 
Venison ; paddy. 


Straw shops ; 

Mats ; bamboos ; braziers ; 
Bctcinul ; greens ; sugarcanes ; 
Plantain ; tamarind ; 

Fish mong' rs ; Roasted rice ; 
Potters : cloth ; shoemakers. 


These articles had no established rule : “from one jiundah of 
cowries to 6 pund per diem on each shop, bundle, bag or piece, 
according to the different value or species of goods". This com- 
mission with others formed a portion of the Collector s perqui^ 
sites. In October 1779 one Hajee Muslapha claimed exemption 
from the payment of 5 per cent commission on the sale of a 
house. Lui me Cjovcrnor-Gcneral in Council. Warren Hastings 
tiirected that the Hajee could mil he exempted from the tax un- 
less he could prove that he was a subject of one ot the 3 nations — 
Fnglish, French, ami Dutch — enjoying freedom from taxation. 
The Hoard, however, rccvnimendctl the aodiuon of this tax on 
the natives, but the Ciovcrnor-Gencral in Council did not agree 
to it. Colebr«>oke. <mic of the Cidleciors claimed the right to re- 
serve the ctdlcction of the 5 per cent commission anJ the 
pasable on the renewal of the pattahs n Bhilar Simla and Bazar 
C alcutta. But the Board turned this down i.i the light • the “ex- 
change settlement” with Rajah Nobkissen. The exchange referred 
to was the grant of Bhitar Simla and Ba^ar Calcutta in exchange 
for his lands at Ishapvue taken by the Ciovt for the erection ot 
the Powder works. The various town duties and farms were col- 
Icclcil by .he Ciunpanx in \irtue of their “ancient factorial 
rights". They were charged on all gcxxis imported or exported into 
or from the town as well as on all shops, trades, manufacturers 
and sales of articles. 


An attempt was made prior to the sack of Calcutta 
\o lew as town dutv a commission of 5 'r centum on salw^ o 
European houses. The European inhabitants reskted th..s .mport 
so muVh that in 1757 the Court of Directors order^ .ts rehn- 
quishment, -assuring all the inhabitants of Calcutta that «e have 

a tender regard for their ease and do therefore JL tc 

said duty be laid Bsid**". However, this tax was levied on 
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Natives, Armenians and Portuguese. The Hampden who took 
the most prominent part was a Captain Durand whose insolent 
behaviour amounted to “a contempt of authority”. So the Direc- 
tors “deported him with the ships of the season” from the settle- 
ment. The “town duties”, as observed by Bolts, “included a duty 
on licences to marry at the rate of 3 sicca rupees per party" and 
also a percentage on the sale of “slaves (and) sloops and bt^ats”. 
But the records had been missing. Besides, all grains brought in- 
to the gunje or public granaries, the necessaries of life and many 
other articles brought to the bazars or public markets in Calcutta 
had to pay a duty on importation and the Collector superinten- 
dented their collection. The handicraft trades were likewise far- 
med out by the Collector who collected certain sums from the 
liccncees and from others a part of their daily wages. 

It had been customary in those days on a Collector assuming 
office for the members of the demi-monde to present a Sazar- 
ana or salamy\ George Gray, the Collector refused to accept 
more than a nominal sum, “for which he made an adequate re- 
turn” and desired to collect the duties ^so as to erect and main- 
tain with the proceeds a “lock-hospital” — an institution he “con- 
sidered very necessary in the interests both of the women them- 
selves and the inhabitants of the settlement”. This drew an acri- 
monious correspondence between Lord Clive and (jcorgc Gray in 
1765, and the latter submitted resignation, as noted earlier, be- 
cause of the former’s disapproval of the levy on wtmicn. 

How'ever, it appears from HolwelVs Interesting historical 
events'* that the following were the principal farms . — 

Tlie glass-maker’s farm 1738 'Fhe dammer and oakum 1746 


„ vermilion farm 1738 Dee Calcutta and 

Govindporc's burdened 
oxen 1738 

„ caulkers' farm 1738 Dee Calcutta and Bazar 

Calcutta’s ferry boats 1738 

„ tobacco shops’ farm 1738 The fireworks farm 1738 

„ bang shops’ farm 1738 The Chinaman’s farm 1752 

„ chestmakers’ farm 1748 The timbers’ farm 1752 

,, red lead lapis Old iron, tea, cattys, 

tutiae (vitriol) farm 1746 and old nails 1751 
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There was also a duty levied on the 
specified — 

Piece goods 

Sale of boats and sloops 
Sale of slaves 
grant of pattahs 
Arbitration bond, salishnamch 
Commission on recovery of 
debts 

General releases 
Mortgage bonds 
Marriages 

Russcy salainy (measurement 
of homings) 

Saiallly O.'i ncW-bjill 5o to 

Moc^riaiinocs — 

Duty on export Uquors 
Licence for a treat 
Order for beat of druiA 

Duty on export of rice 


following at the rates 

at 2 per cent 
.. 5 „ „ 

Rs. 4-4 each 

20 punds of cowries, 
(not staled) 

S annas 

Rs. 5 per cent 

Sicca Rs. 3. 

Rs. 1 

00 acording to burden. 

Rs. 2-4 per leager. 

Not ♦i.xed. 

One CO wand and one 
pund of cowries. 

1 sear 8 chitiacks per 
inaund. 


Ftlaek 

Fines. 


The etUu'k fees were court fees for summons, arrest, distraints, 
imprisonment, and the like. On every complaint registered in the 
cutcherry a peon w as ordered oi» the defendant in cases of -debt, 
or on the delinquent in cases of assaults or other abuses. The 
peon received 3 punds v)f cowries per diem, 1 pund 14 gundas of 
which were brought to the credit of the Company under the head 
of etlack, 1 pund w ^ the peon's fee and the remaining 6 gundas 
were set apart. Out of the latter the nnx^rics or writers were paid 
their wages and the surplus called mooriannoes was sen estered 


to uses. 

The remaining source of income liad been the ^ 
however, varied from year to year Tlte office ^ f ^ 

foUowing farming licences and the principal town duties as wer. 
prevalent in 1763 and thereafter and their yield. 
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I : The farming licenses in 1763 

No. 1 of 1763 — the farming license of the glass-makers to Ram 
Kisno Ghose for one year for sicca Rs. 900. 

— the farming license of 5 ycr cent commission 
on the sale of sloops and lx>ats and salamy on 
new boats to Monohur Mookerjev for sicca 
Rs. 1,050. 

„ — the farming license of fireworks to Moyendry 
Barutgar for Rs. 970. 

„ — the vermilion mahal to Narain Samunto for 
sicca Rs. 750. 

,, — the Mchol of red lead and vitriol to Fokevr 
Ciumdutt for sicca Rs. 260. 

„ — the farm of bang shops to Bahuram Ghose for 
sicca Rs. 4,000. 

II. The Mehals in 1765 

No, 1 of 1765 — the shair of Belliagautta on all goods impiirtcd 
or exported at the rate of 13 cowries per rupee 
for R.s 525. Farmer's name illegible. 

No. 2 ,, ., — the shear of all the bazars and markets to Gopee 

Nath Ghose for 3 years for 1,1 (K) Arc^it rupees 
per annum at 13 cowries per rupee. 

No. 3 „ „ — the privilege of getting customary fees for mark- 

(1st April* J 765) ing the bulls for funeral ceremonies conferred 
on Ramessore SamroiH Gope. 

No. 4 of 1765 — ^thc farming license of glassmakers to Belxxy- 
ram Ghose for sicca Rs. 860. 

No. 5 „ „ — the vermilion mehal to Jugger Nath Haider for 

sicca Rs. 830. 

No. 6 „ „ — ^the license of red lead and vitriol to Jugger Nath 

Haidar for sicca Rs. 860. 

— the license bang shops to Andeeram Biswas for 
sicca Rs. 4,300. 


No. 2 „ 

No. 3 
No. 4 „ 
No. 5 „ 
No. 6 „ 


No. 7 
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No. 8of 1765— 5 per cent commission of sloops and boats to 
Issunderam Chuckerbutty for sicca Rs. 1,400. 

No. 9 „ „ — ^the license of fireworks to CaUy Churn Singh 

for sicca Rs. 825. 

No. 10 ,, ,, —one cowree per diem on ^ach shop as an alms 

(31st July, 1765) 

for the maintenance of the beggars to Nemoy 
Churn Doss Birjobasyy Fakeer. 

III. The mehals in 1768 

The mehals to be granted in farm was listed in 1768 as follows : 


mehals 

Export on sundry goods at 13 

cowries per rupee 

Mooty 

Mundy Connah upon the roads 

Towbazzary 

Arrack 

Bang 


(a) Settlement list of 
Shair Billiaghattah 

Mahals 

Golay Magoon 
Cotty Sallaroy 
Joy Cottah 
Mundy Connah 
Noya Sokto 
Coy ally 

(b) 12 Mehals 
Gaut Pugladangah Mehal 
Fish Mehal 

Maler 

Crabs 

Dongah 
Goloy magooa 
Cotty Sallamy 
Joy cottah 
Mundy Connah 
15 


Coyally 
Noya Sakto 
Towbazzary 

Export on sundry goods at 13 
cowries per rupee 
MockaltoUah's fish mehals 
Mooty 
Arrac^ 

Bang 
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(e) 16 Mehals 

Hie mdials to be granted in farm was listed in 1768 as follows : 

Hie fanning license No. 1 of 1st Maich, 1768 of die Pugla* 
danga shair and under gaut of Noj^isputty/Baluagbattah was 
granted to Kishno Chunder Sarmak for 3 years for Rs. 713-12>9 
per annum with right to cdlect at the rate of 13 cowries per 
rupee on all exports and imports. 

R3.C.G. (Richard Bucher, Gollectop<3eneral). 

Hie farming license No. 2 of 1st March, 1768 of Shair Ballia- 
^attah and Joy Cottah to Kishno Cunder Sarmah for 3 years 
for Rs. S86-10-9 per annum to collect such duty as per regula- 
tion granted him from the cutcherry. Calcutta Collector’s 
cutcherry. 

R.B.C.G. 

Hie farming license No. 4 of 1st May, 1768 of Sootanuttec 
market Towbaaary granted to Nub Kissore Roy for Rs. 570 per 
annum with right to collect at 13 cowries upvn each shop. 

Besides, there were other _ R- Beecher. 

farming licenses. 

B. Collector of Excise 

(1) The Abkcai Regulation 

Kautilya’s Arthasastra (300 B.C.) devotes a whole chapter on 
the vending of liquor. There used to be a Superintendent, who 
was to “carry on liquor-Uaffic not only in forts and country parts, 
but also in camps”. And the vendors had to pay 5 per cent as 
toff. During the Moghai P««od the manufacture and vending 
of intoxicating liquor and narcotic drugs formed an item of taxa- 
tion under the head Abkari. The word is derived from Persian 
‘ab’ - water and ‘Karfi - manufacture. There is no mention 
of ‘Abkari’ in Ayeen^bAkbari (1603) and the JConvaf was direc- 
ted to prohilat drinking, selling and buying spiritous liquors. In 
one place P is stated : “Whenever His Majesty is indined to drmk 
wine, trays of fnih are set before him”. There were 3 vanctiw 
of liguor : (1) liquor from molaaaes or sugar and m 

hilly areas, frwn Mslba flowers ; (ii) forf or toddy from prim-tree 
or coooDuMiee juice ; and (ifi) RochMi from tmoadtA lice. 
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The mixed system of Abkari zdmmisUdXioTk^Abkori mixed 
with sayer — was continued for some time after the Company took 
over the Dewany. In 1 790 the authority of the zamindars to levy 
and collect the Abkari duty in the interior was taken away and 

Company directly assumed this authority. And this is some- 
times called * resumption of AbkarV^. A uniform set of rules was 
promulgated and these were later incorporated in Regulation 
XXXrV of 1793. It was ordered that the Abkari or tax on 
spiritous liquor would be coUected on behalf of Government. 
Secondly, the manufacture and sale were restricted to specified 
towns and villages and to only licensed individuals. Thirdly, 
certain daily rates of duty, varying per still (each still to have 
capacity of not more than 50 seers) were also laid down — 6 
annas, 12 annas and Re. 1-4 according to the class of the loca- 
lity. Reg. VI of 1800 expanded the previous rules regarding the 
sale of intoxicating drugs such as ganja, bhang or subjee, majoom, 
banker ct»w. restricted their sales at specified towns and villages 
and imposed a license fee of Re. 1, 12 annas, 8 annas and 4 
annas, per diem, i^^cording to the class of the place selected. 
Toddy was explained as the juice of tar (palm), Khejur (date- 
palm), and narcal (cocoanut) trees. The tax of 25 per cent on 
the rents for tapping imposed by Reg. XXXIV of 1793 was re- 
tained. This was the general plan till 1813, when Reg. X of the 
year introduced the system of “Sadar Distillery'”, i.e., a large 
scale distillery whence liquor would be issued. The general plan 
of Abkari administration as noted a Vive continue* during the 
Regulation period. However, long term leases, m exceeding 
5 years, of duties leviable on the manufacture and sale of spiri- 
tous liquor (also tori, pachwui and drugs) were introduced by 
Reg. VII of 1824. Abkari Darogas were appointed to assist the 
collector , in the supervision of the retail shops. 

Meanwhile another development took place. The country 
stills produced liquor by crude methods. So, some Europeans 
started distilleries or. the English method with wash-stills, cop- 
pers, toons, butts, coolers and vessels, in the vicinity of Calcutta. 
The liquor produced was of a more refined sort and for exporta- 
tion. Sec. 33 of Regulation VI of 18x . exempted distilleries of 
rum, ardk and other varieties <rf spirits conducted by Europeans 
or their descendants for exportation and not for sale within the 
country ftom the Abkari lax. But Reg. II 1*02 rwnoved 
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tiiis prefeienoe.to exportati<m and a duty ol 6 annas per gallon 
Ixuidon pro^ was imposed.. A drawback of a moity of the duty 
Le. 3 annas per gallon was allowed when the product was e»* 
ported by sea. For retail sale in the country a further duty at 
the rate of 4 annas and 3 annas was charged : The Act now in 
force is the Bengal Excise Act V of 1909. Hie Collector of 
Calcutta administered this Act till 1924. 

During the Moghul period Akbari formed a part of the revenue 
derived from Sayer. Before the acquisition of the Dewany the 
total of the Sayer revenue was about 9 lakhs and Abkari probably 
did not exced 3 or 4 lakhs. During the Company’s administra- 
tion it rose steadily and between the years 1823 and 1828 it 
ranged between IS to 20 lakhs a year and in 1857-58 it was as 
much as £■ 7,94,244 or about 80 lakhs of rupees. The latter 
24-years thus recorded a tremendous rise. Prohibition in those 
days was unknown in the country. The position in the other 
countries of the world may be noted here. In the USA a crusade 
against liquor was started after the civil war and the first legis- 
lation for “prohibition'* was adopted in the* State of Maine in 
1851. Several other States followed Maine. Thereafter came the 
18th Amendment to the US Constitution in 1919, that declared 
the whole country a “dry” territory. However, illicit manufacture 
and traffic followed and eventually the 21st Amendment to the 
Constitution in ^933 repealed the 18th Amendment. In Russia 
Vfktka was once prohibited by the Czar, but the Revolution in 
1917 restored it. Again during the regime of Mikhail Gorbachov 
it has been prohibited (1985-89). Temporary prohibition was 
adopted in Canada about 1916 ; but now inordinate drinking is 
restricted by strict Govt, regulations. 

In this country drinking habit since the middle of the 19th 
century became very extensive amongst all classes of people. It 
became a fariiion with the educated people and many a genius 
like Midhael Madhusudan Outt became its victim. At this time 
.the theory oi “maximum revenue with minimum of coosump- 
tioo” developed. A revulsion of feeling came with the dawn of 
the 2Qdi century. Copipaied with other Provinces Bengal could 
jboost m 1935-36 it was the most “tem^tetate”. The number 
of emete shrqx wee oplp one per eq. mfle and exdudi n g the in- 
diietrial twiHi the gvetage wm not mom than one per 200 e!9> 
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miles. The liquor mostly in use was of very low strengdi, 60 
or 75 u.p. In 1924 a separate post of the ^Hector of Excise 
was created and the Collector of Calcutta relieved of his duties 
in this regard.^ 


(2) The collection of excise revenue 

The arrack mehai was originally a part of the town duties and 
collected or farmed out by the Collector. Holwcll, a Collector 
of C^ilcutta referred to this liquor as Batavia or Armenian arrack. 
Probably it was the same as Doasta (i.e. DO=two and atasha=- 
fire or twice-fired or double distilled). But there was also a 
liquor known as Anise which was formerly imported from Armenia 
and called Armenian Anise. It resembled the Dutch liquor 
kummee. In early times all the necessaries of life and all articles 
of con.iUiiii»tion used be taxed in Calcutta. According to Bolts, 
many Englishmen were rept^rted to have kept public houses in 
Calcutta for the retailing of the spiritous liquor, called “paria 
arrack" to the great debauchery of the soldiers. .As a result 
many innocent tradesmen with other? selling this liquor were 
seized on a verbal order of the Governor and confined in a dun- 
geon in the new fort for a day or two. This was an instance of 
the exercise of arbitrary power on the part of the Governor. 
Besides, this recalls one's mind a Sanskrit adage : Dasanana 
(Ravana) stole Siia, but the ocean w;’*. made a Ramey 

in his “Historical and topographical sketch of Calcc la " (1986) 
notes at page 41 that in 1766 “the arrack shops within the town 
were ordered to be leased out". Ibe first farming license for 
arrack which Slerndale could trace out was No. 3 of 1st May, 
1768. Tlic farming license fv>r Choomar Mehai or arrack tarra 
in the dhcc Chitporc was granted to Annuntoram 
sicca Rs. 867 per annum for 3 >cars ; and in 
Hwv sa^vr' of 176b arrack v,as mentioned.^ In 1776 it 

ported bv the Committee of Revenue that one^vett had a licen« 

“ t me fnr U) 000 but he had not 

of vending arrack m 1775-76 for Rs. tu.uuu, oui c 

P.U th. mmat. In 1790 the -.lies were abotohtd eJ 


4. OW. 14. N.-A»b^- ~™7 
Chap. IX. 3«6-*0J. 
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cept die AMcary or tax on spiritous liquor, which came to ba 
cdOected by the Collector direct. 

The Justices of the Peace were empowered by sec. 159 of the 
Charter Act of 1793 (33 Geo. Ill, C. 52) to prescribe rules in 
respect of the retail sale of spirits within the town. In a lengthy 
communications of the 31st January, 1800 addressed to the 
Governor-General the Justices of the Peace referred to many 
matters that should be seriously dealt with. In the first place, 
the arrack shops were the places of rendezvous of robbers, thieves 
and the like, who used “cant terms and phrases to prevent sus- 
picion” at their meetings. The persons frequenting these shops 
were — (1) Dakaits or gang robbers; (2) Burtbutteas or river 
thieves ; (3) Girra cuttos or cutter of knots corresponding to 
{Mckpockets ; (4) Burglars; (5) Stealers of cows and bullocks: 
(6) Coiners and utterers of counterfeit money; and (7) Cheats 
and swindlers. Besides, there were receivers of stolen goods, 
namely, (a) petty shroffs and poddars ; (b) ^nars ; lo Portu- 
guese, Armenian and Bengali auctioneers; (d) native watch- 
makers ; (e) Kellaunee wallahs or Oakum sellers ; (f) Keepers 
paikarry shops; (g) Bickreewallahs ; (h) Washermen; <\) 
Ruffogurs or darners and menders of shawls ; (j) Keepers of old 
ck>th shops (chiefly seekhs) ; and (k) Workmen, lascars, manjees, 
bearers and domestic servants. 

Secondly, the Magistrates wanted regulations to discipline the 
punch-house-keepers. The cheapness of spiritous liquor, toddy and 
intoxicating drugs led to drunkenness. There were 1 1 European — 
Portuguese, Italians, and other foreigners — punch-houses licensed 
by tile Magistrates. Besides, Eurr^ieans and others opened eating 
lodging-houses for reception of seamen and other Europeans. 
Billiard tables were kept in these houses and spiritous liquors sold 
there in the name of beer, lemonade etc. Thirdly, to ch^k the 
vice of drunkenness amongst the lower classes of the natives and 
prevent the theives, robbers and vagabons from frequenting the 
dhops, it was suggested that duty be raised for retail sale of qnrl- 
tous Hqumr and the vendors be asked to give security and enter 
into penalty bond^ to obey the police regulatioiu. Fourth^, H 
was recommended that die distillation of spirituos liquors be pro- 


5. Mffleurs Biliiiite. 
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hibited within the town and the license fees in the neighbouriiood 
be raised. On an average 85 retail licenses were issued monthly 
and eadi vendor paid Rs. 1-8 a day for his license and sold the 
common arrack at the rate of one anna and a half per quart. But 
the toddy-vendors were under no restriction. Such shops num- 
bered 300 and the monthly sale was estimated at Rs. 5,460. 
Fifthly, it was suggested that these shc^keepers should take out 
licences. This would also apply to the vendors of ganfa, bhang, 
nwdut and other intoxicating drugs. And the number of shops 
was calculated at 108 and the fee proposed was one rupee per 
day for each shop. The estimated revenue from these shops was 
as follows : (1) License duty on spiritous liquors — ^Rs. 1 lakh ; 
(2) license duty on toddy — Rs. 30,000; (3) license duty on 
drugs^Rs. 15,000. 

Reg. n ''f 1802 was the outcome of the above representations 
of the Magistrates of the town. In another letter dated 20 Octo- 
ber, 1803 to the Secretary to the Govt the Magistrates pointed 
out that retail venders of spiritous liquors were licensed at Rs. 5 


per day and permitted ^to dispose of 121 gallons of liquor per 
day and an additional duty of 4 annas per gallon levied on all 
the spirits beyond that quantity. These shops were not permitted 
to open before sunrise or to be kept open after sunset. Vendors 
of toddy and ganja were licensed at 8 annas per day and subject 
to similar restrictions. European punch-house-keer-*^ were re* 
quired to furnish daily reports of their lodgers and t all persons 
frequenting their houses. The following first-rate hotels and 
taverns were then in e.xistcnce — The London ; the Harmonic 
(occupying the present police court building) ; the Uiqon ; 
WriAt’s Newtavem (near St. John’s Church) ; the 
change, the Crown and Anchor (the present exchange Buddinp); 
Beard’s Hotel ; Moor's Tavern (in Dacre’s Lime) ; 

Le GaUais’ Tavern, famous for pubhc breakfasts and maronic 
banquets. ITte coUection of tax on the manufa^r of at 

the distaierics according to the European method may be ascer 
tained on a reference to Reg. II of 18'^- 

In 1818 the CoUection of Abkary duties was as o ows . 
Rs. 2,17,286 ndnm commiarirwis and diarges 

11,805 for 
Net sk9CE ; 2,05,481. 
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European distillery— 

Rs. 63,787 minus commissions and charges 

Rs. 13,930 for „ „ 

Net sicca =■ Rs. 49,857 

At this time Justice Blaquierc was in charge of collection. 
Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit were empowered by a 
Regulation of 1828 to control the collcctorship of Custoirus and 
Town Duties with effect from the 1st March, 1829. However, 
Calcutta remained an cxcejttion and continued under the Board 
of Customs, Salt and Opium. By Reg. XXVI of 1845 the powers 
vested in the Justices of the Peace to grant and withhold licenses 
for the sale of arrack or other spiritous or fermented liquors were 
taken away and the Governor of Bengal authorised to appoint 
any person for the job. At the time a Dy. Collector, D.W. Fraser 
was in independent charge of the Calcutta Collcctoratc — he was 
an uncovenanted Dy. Collector who exercised all the powers of 
the Collector. Act XI of 1849 was passed t(\ repeal so much of 
sec. 159 of Statute 33 George III, Cap 52, Regulation II of 1802 
and Act XXVI of 1845 as related to the* sale of arrack or other 
sjrirituous liquors. It placed the Collector of Calcutta in charge 
of the collection of this revenue subject to the control of the 
Commissioner of Abkary and the Board of customs, salt and 
opium. The Collector of Calcutta at the time was J. H. Young, 
a covenanted Civilian. By rule of 1849 the general superinten- 
dence of the Abkary mchal was vested in the Board of customs, 
salt and opium. Govt, letter no. 652 dated 9 July, 1850 shows 
that one Louis Jackson had been appointed to officiate as Col- 
lectot of Revenue and Stamps and Superintendent of Abkary in 
Calcutta during the absence of J. H. Young. Thus a new title 
came into use, namely, the Superintendent of Abkary. 

In 1782 orders had been passed prohibiting the sale of spiri* 
tous liquors within 10 miles of Calcutta, but this was superseded 
by an order of 1790. It has already been noted that duties on 
spirits mid drugs originally formed part of the sayer or internal 
duties. And these were reserved by Government when the sayer 
was abolished by a notification dated 28 July, 17SK) of the 
Govemor-Oeneral in Council. By a notification dated 19 Apiik 
1790 it was ordered that "no person shall in future make or 
vend qpffitoiis liquors widiout a license from the Collector and 
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no tax shall be levied except on Ac part of the Govt.” A further 
notification dated 7 February, 1791 formulated Ae regulation of 
making spirltous liquors and the taking of licenses, especially 
exempting Calcutta from Ac operation of the rule. By Ae eighties 
of Ac 19 A century, the excise revenue was derived from coun- 
try spirits, under the heads of licenses on shops for the vend of 
liquor, still-head duty, and distillery fees. There were 3 public 
distilleries at Kidderpore, Manicktolah and Sulkca, where spirits 
were distilled after the country method. Besides, Acre was one 
distillery conducted on the English method of distilling rum sind 
spirits of wine and this belonged to the old firm of M/s. Ahmuty 
& Co. at Shibporc in Howrah. The remaining portion of the re- 
venue was obtained from duty on rum, imported wines and spi- 
rits, tari or totldy. opium and its preparations, mudut and chun- 
du gania '"'''jun. sidhi sab/i or bhang and charas : from fees 
for hotels and grogshops and shops for the sale of the above arti- 
cles. The annual excise revenue of Calcutta amounted to about 
19 lakhs of rupees,* of which over 10 lakhs were derived from 
Country spirits and 3i hjkhs from opium/* 

C : Collector of Stamp duties 
( 1 ) Stafiites on Stamps 

One of the principal duties of the Collector of Calcutta is the 
issue of stamps and the collection of stamp rcvcnii . ‘^tamp-duty 
was an innovation intrcxJuced into this coiintr>* by * English 
Company, It was a method of taxation adopted in Ac European 
countries much earlier. The Oulch GoNcrnment had offered a re- 
ward for the invention of a tax which would press lighth upon 
the people and set yield a considerable revenue to Ac State. As 
a result they intnxluced this system a.s early as 
adopted in English in 1694 by Act 5 Wm & Mary v. 21. The 
issue of stamps was t r.>l instituted in 1797 clauses 12 and 13 
of Reg. VI of 1797 provided for Ac appointment of “Superin- 
tendent of Ac Stamps” to issue stamp paper and keep accounts 
of Ae same. He was subject to Ac Br. d of Revenue and re- 
quired to take an oaA on his appointment. Bqt fees on petitions 
and plaints etc. during Ac trial of suits seem to have been first 


6. Stemdale op. dt., 5A-61. 
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kvied in 1745. And the preamUe to Reg. XXXVIII of 1795 in- 
troducing this kvy e^lained the reason fw this imposition thus : 
"No expense attending the institution of suits in the first instance 
and no fees whatever being charged on the exhibits and papers 
filed in the courts, nor on petitions presented to the courts, many 
groundless and Utiguous suits and comfdaints have been institu- 
ted agamst individuals and the trials of others have been protrac- 
ted by the filing of the superflouous exhibits, or the summoning 
of witnesses whose testimony was not necessary to the develop- 
ments of the merits of the case. The idea was to have a uniform 
rate of one anna per rupee, ad vallorem. for suits upto Rs. 50 
and then the reduced rate of half-anna upto suits of Rs. 200 and 
thereafter gradually reduced percentages from 3 to '/* per cent as 
the value of higher ones. The same rates applied to petitions of 
appeal. For petitions after institution of suits the rates were : 4 
annas where value was less than Rs. 200 ; 8 annas where value was 
above Rs. 200 ; and one rupee where the case was appealable to 
the Sadar Dewany Adalat. The same applied \o every exhibit and 
for every witness summoned. All these fees were realised in cash 
and it was not till 1797 that the levy was directed to be realised 
in Stamp as Stamp-duty. However, the levy of the fee on plaints, 
called “institution-fees” continued to be realised in cash till 
1814.7 ](eg, X of 1797 declared that licenses for manufacture or 
vend of spiritous liquors should be written on Stamp papers and 
the cost of the stamp should be in addition to the established tax. 
Special stamps bore words in Persian, Bengali, Hindusthani and 
Nagri. Abkary licenses and the stamp duty ranged as follows : 
5, iO, IS, 25, 40 and 50 rupees This was abolished by Reg. VII 
of 1809. 

Reg. VI of 1797 first introduced Stamp<iuty on private docu- 
ments such as original bonds (tamasooks), promissory notes 
(leaps) or other written obligations (bills of exchange or hoon- 
dUa and obligaticHis of Rs. 50 and less excepted). Rowanas or 
passes for ransit of goods and Abkary licenses became sub^t 
to stamp-duty. It was a new kind of taxation introduced into 
India a hundred years after its adoption in England in 1694. The 
fees on petitions etc. filed in courts for cojMes of court peters or 


7, Oogta ep. dt, 404-11. 
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those from public offices such as the Collectors and Board of 
Revenue were ordered to be paid in stamped paper of equivalent 
vdues. The Regulation provided that “the stamps were to be cut 
at the Calcutta Mint, and so as to be as little liable as possible to 
be counter-feited, care being taken that the impression should be 
durable”. To guard against forgeries, the Governor-General re- 
served to himself power to have new stamps prepared in various 
shapes, smd with different marks on them as often as he might 
judge proper. The power to alter the size of the papers »nd the 
designations of the stamps was also vested in him. The earlier 
stamps were simply plain uncoloured embossed impressions of 
the steel die. 


A number of Regulations were passed in quick succession. 
Thus came Reg. X of 1797 that provided for payment of stamp 
duty on ah licetues for the manufacture of sale of spirits etc. 
Regulation VI of 1800 provided for levy of stamp duty on obli- 
gations for money. Ijvw papers and other documents ; Reg. XLllI 
of 1803 for the levy of court-fees by stamps ; and Reg. XIU of 
1806 cautioned against Aargcry of stamps. Regulations VIII of 
1807, VII of 1809 and XII of 1810 modified previous regula- 
tions. Reg. XII of 1812 fixed a period of 60 days from the date 
of execution within which all law and money papers should be 
stamped on pain of penalties and inadmissibility in evdence. Reg. 

I of 1814 was an amending regulation. R«.g. X of 18' was pas- 
sed to explain Reg. I and Reg. XX Vl of 1814 to moduy, explain 
and make certain additions to Reg. I. In the 17 years from 1797 
to 1814 no less than 12 regulations were passed. Thereafter there 
was a lull for 10 years till 1824 when Reg. XVT was pawed to 
rescind and modify existing laws. AU these laws had nt^eference 
to and were not in force within the town of Calcutta. They were 
enacted in order to raise a provincial revenue and as sue ey 
did not touch Calcutta, which was governed by ^”8" 

land. Thus it wiU be found that none of the older deeds and clocu- 
ments executed in Calcutta in respect -f Calcutta proper.. es c 
suits in Calcutta courts bore any stamp. 

The first Regulation that imposed stamp duties vnthm Ac 
tov^of ahXW Reg. XII of 1826. The prcMuble to Ae 

ragolatioB ran thus : “Whereas stamp ^ 

raM. levied and pa«d the provinces subordinate to this 
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Presiden<^ and it appears expedient, ^ith a view to the improve- 
ment of the revenue from the said duties, and is otherwise just 
and proper that a similar tax should be levied and paid within the 
town of Calcutta^ Thus the Vice-President enacted the following 
rules : clause II provided for the levy of duty ; clause III placed 
the collection of the duty under the care and management of the 
Board of Revenue ; clause IV provided for the establishment of 
a stamp office under the charge of an officer to be denominated 
•7Ae Superintendent of stamps in Calcutta^* ; and clause VI provi- 
ded for the appointment of one of the Company’s Civil Servants 
as the ""Collector of Stamp Duties** within the city of Calcutta. 
It was also laid down that the Collector of Stamp Duties should 
have an office cither in the same house with the Stamp office or 
as near thereto as might be practiccabic and that he should at all 
times he supplied with stamps upon indent by the Superintendent, 
to whom he should grant receipts in duplicate. The Collector of 
stamps was to select proper persons resident in different parts of 
the town for vending and distributing stamps on behalf of Go- 
vernment. Such persons are to be appointed at his recommenda- 
tion by the authority of the Board of Revenue. They should be 
given a license, each under the seal and signature of the Coi- 
lector. Reg. X of 1829 consolidated the existing stamp regula- 
tions. Regulations XII of 1826 and X of 1829 continued to be 
the law in force in relation to stamp duties for 3 1 years upto 1 860 
when Act XXXVI was passed to further consolidate the .;tamp 
laws. Clause XIX of that Act abolished the provision that only 
covenanted civil servants could be appointed the Collector of 
Stamp Duties. It authorised the local executive government to 
their duties and jurisdiction. Then came the Indian Stamps Act 
II of 1899, which is still in force. 

(2) Administration 

The Collector of Calcutta is the Collector of Stamp Duties and 
the Superintendent of Stamps is placed under him. The ofluc 
is located in the Calcutta eoUectorate and staffed to carry out its 
specified duties. The stamp revenue collected in 1964-65 and 
1965-66 was Rs.* 2,73,33,630 md Rs. 2,97,91,325 respectively. 
In 1856-57 the stamp revenue amounted to Rs. 1,45,593 and in 
1884-85^ it was Rs. 39,72,993. In 1952 a Revenue State Stamp 
SUde came iato extsimee. It is coocemed with the slorim of 
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State Stamps and their spt^ies to the mofussil Treasuries and 
Sub-Treasuries of the State. The EMstrict Collectors and Sub- 
divisional officers get their supplies from the Collector’s Stamp 
Store. It may be noted that the Collector of Calcutta is the sole 
Agent of the Govt, of West Bengal of the Stamps. The stock of 
the State Stamp Store was worth Rs. 6,29,22,325 and 
Rs. 10,67,31,887 in 1964-65 and 1965-66 respectively. 

The first Collector of Stamp Duties in Calcutta was Paul Mar- 
riott Wynch, a writer of 1 808. He was appointed from 1st Feb- 
ruary, 1827 and directed by H. T. Princep, Secretary to the Govt, 
“to establish his office with the least practical delay”. He held 
the office until May 1828 and was succeeded by William Popham. 
a writer of 1818. He continued for 4i years and was succeeded 
in 1833 by Samuel George Palmer, who held office till some time 
in 1835. For some time in 1835 Frederick John Morris was in 
office. Then came Henry John Palmer who continued till 1839. 
H. Alexander and D. Robertson acted in 1839-40. Then came 
John Bcnslcy Thornhill in 1840 and he continued till 1842. The 
following is the subsequent list of the Collectors of Stamp Duties — 

Robert H«mston. 

J. Cambell 
H. Alexander 
R. H. Snell 

George Augustus Chicheley Plowdcn • ■ • 

Cecil Beadon 
C. A. Lushington 
James Henry Young 
Elphinstonc Jackson 
Arthur Grote 
R. E Raikes 
O. G. Mackintosh 
ArchiboM Roberts Young 
F. A. Lushington 
Henry S. Baylcy 
E. T. Trevor 
Samuel Wachopc 

E. T. Trevor 
C. S. Betti 

F. A. Lushington 


1842-44 

1844 

1844-46 

1846-47 

1847 

-7 

18 ’ 

1850 

1851 

1851 

1852 

1852 

1853 
1853 

1855 

1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
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Hiis oOfnfdetes the roll of covenmxed dvil servants of the 
Company whtf held oflBce of the Collects of Stamp Duties under 
the r^ulatioDs in force prior to the 1860 Act. 

The first Collector of Stamp Revenue appointed under the new 
Act was an unoovenanted civil servant of the Govt., named 
George B. Hampton. He was formerly a Dy. Collector and since 
then the ofSce has been held in conjunction with that of the 
Superintendent of Excise Revenue, Collector of Assessed Taxes 
and Dy. Collector of Land Revenue.* 

D : The CoUector of Amusements Tax 

The Bengal Amusements Tax Act V was passed in 1922 and 
the Collector of Calcutta was entrusted wito its administration 
in Calcutta. And his jurisdiction extended beyond Calcutta as 
defined in the Calcutta Municipal Act, 1951 so as to include the 
Garden Reach, South Suburban, Baranagar, Dum Dum and South 
Dum Dum Municipalities. At present the original Schedule 1 of 
the 1951 Act has been replaced by that of the Calcutta Municipal 
Corporation Act LIX of 1980 as amended by sec. 19 of the 
West Bengal Act XXXII of 1983 with glTcct from the 4th Janu- 
ary, 1984. The Collector was relieved of his duties in relation to 
the Amusement Tax on April, 1, 1976, when the department was 
transferred to the Commissioner, Commercial Tax at 14, Bele- 
ghata Road, Calcutta-700 015. On April 1, 1987 it was again 
transferred to the Commissioner, Agricultural Income Tax at the 
New Secretariat Building, 1, K. S. Roy Road, CalcuUa-700 001. 
During the Collector's administration the entire area was divided 
into 6 zones and each was placed under one Amusement Tax 
Inspector, st^rvised by one gazetted ofiicer of the West Bengal 
Civil Service. There were 90 Qncma houses and 4 permanent 
theatre houses. Sec. 3 of the Act fixed the rates of tax at 25 per 
centum. However, no tax should be payable where payment for 
admission would not be more than 19 paise. It was relaxed sub- 
sequently. In 1864-65 the total tax revenue amounted to 
Rs. 2,26,49,259 and in 1965-66 it was Rs. 2,21,10,875. 


8. StemSalc, op. cit, 61-6S. 
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E. Tht dtpartmerUs of the Cidcutta Cottectorote 

TTie present-day collectorate deals with the following matters : 

1. English office — ^There is a general department to deal with 
correspondence and establishment. The number of letters received 
and issued were 4330 and 2497 in 1964-65 as against 4678 and 
2556 in 1965-66. There is a Record Room, having old and new 
Record branches. The Nazarat dealt with 15,709 and 14,338 
processes/notices/ warrants in 1964-65 and 1965-66 respectively. 
There is a branch to check the indents for stamps received from 
outlying Treasuries and Sub-treasuries. Besides, the Collector is 
the consignee of Stamp and stationeries of the Govt of India, 
Nasik, Poona (Maharashtra). 

2. Land Revenue and Land Registration — ^This is already 
dealt with in Chapter V. 

3. Stamp Revenue — ^This is dealt with in Chapter VI. 

4. T^'easury — The Treasury performs the functions of the Re- 
serve Bank of India in respect of collection of revenue of certain 
categories. It enjoys the privilege of being the only treasury fun- 
ctioning as such in ^he State. It has two sections — ( 1 ) Treasury 
proper; and (2) Accounts. The total collection in 1964-65 and 
1965-66 amounted to Rs. 62,11,47,959 and 60,14.108 respec- 
tively. 

5. Reser\e State Stamp Store— -earlier this has been dealt 
with. 

6. Amusement Tax — This has also been dealt wit'i earlier. 

7. Electricity duty— The total collection on this .ore came 
to Rs. 4,80,46.019 in 1964-65 and Rs. 5,04,42,304 in 1965-66. 
There is only one license u/s 5n ) of the Hectriclty Duty Act, 
1935 namely, the Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation Lttk A 
rebate is given to the licensee. And in 1964-65 and 1965-66 
Rs. 4,80,460 and Rs. 4,64,403 were given as rebate to the 
licensee, 

8. Probate — ^This department is concerned with enquiries u/s 
19 H(3) and (4) of the Court Fees Act, 1870. The total revenue 
foP fCtfid in 1964-65 was Rs. 1,31.532 and in l‘-65-66 
Rs. 1,32,995. 

9. Monev-tending— This branch deals with the Bengal Money 
Lenders ML 1940. Rs. 13,825 and Rs. 17,813 were collected 
in 1964-65 and 1965-66. 
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10. Citizetu^dp — ^The citizenship certificates were issued by 
the CoUector u/s 5(l)/(a) of the Citizenship Act, 1955. The 
jurisdiction covered the Calcutta Corporation area under the Cal- 
cutta Municipal Act, 1951. In 1964-65 out of 5332, 4844 cases 
were disposed of ; in 1965-66 out of 4896, 4581 cases were dis- 
posed of. 

11. Election — ^The collector was also the Returning Officer 
under the Representation of the People Act 43 of 1951 in res- 
pect of 7 Assembly and one Parliamentary Constituencies. Now 
this number is reduced because of the division of work between 
the Collector, the Registrar, Cooperative Societies and the Chief 
Metropolitan Magistrate. 

12. Balance-sheet — ^The total revenue collected in the Trea- 
sury was in 1964-65 — Rs, 62,11,47,959; in 1965-66 — 
Rs. 60,10.14,108. Of this amount the different departments 
directly collected revenue as follows ; 1964-65 — Rs. 9,81,99,252; 
1965-66 — ^Rs. 10,25,16,597. The expenditure was as shown 
below : 

1964-65 1965-66 

Establishment ... Rs. 4,46,46 f ... Rs. 4,83,174 

Contingency . . . Rs. 33,891 . . . Rs. 35,296 

Total rr~Rs."4,80,Y52~ . '. Rs. 5,18,470 

It would appear from the above that more than Rs. 10 crorcs 
were collected at a cost of about Rs. 5 lakhs. 

F. The CoUector-Zamindar 

Of the manifold duties laid on the Collector of Calcutta, the 
collection of Income Tax was one. Income derived from land has 
always been immune from the income tax, which was first im- 
posed in 1836, as well as from the supertax and excess— ^mifits 
tax. This source of revenue steadily increased. The figures of 
Calcutta are not available ; but those of India are. It appears that 
dK gross teaeipls in the first decade of the 20th century did not 
exceed £ 1,500,000.* The Collector was relieved of these duties 
in 1918. 


9. Encyc l o p aed i a Britaanica. voi. xn. at 192,. 
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The Collector of Calcutta is unlike any Zillah Collector— the 
former is anterior to the latter. And this unic|ue status follows 
from a four-fold consideration of Statutes, Proceedings, Seals and 
Rents as shown below. 

(i) Statutes — The statutes themselves j>iOvide reasons. In the 
first place, the Regulation of lllh June. 1790 by Clause 14 direc- 
ted that “these regulations be not extended to i>unjas : huts and 
bazars within the limits of the town of Calcutta”. Second, similar 
is the declaration of Clause 32 of the decennial settlement of re- 
venue dated 23rd November, 1791. Third, all the authorities — 
judicial, executive and historical — ^from Chief Justice Elijah Impey 
and his companions, followed by Chief Justices Charles Grey and 
Edward Ryan, Federick Millet, the member of the Indian Law 
Commission to Dr. W. W. Hunter and the Legal Remembrance**. 
T. T. Alien are agreed that Regulation II of 1793 (the Bengal 
Land Rcvci.wi. Rcgiilati' n) did never extend to or had any force 
in the town of Calcutta. Fourth^ Reg. Ill of 1793 (Zilla Courts) 
provided that “the Djwany Adawlut of Zilla of 24-Parganahs is 
absolutely debarred from exercising any jurisdiction within the 
town of Calcutia '. Fifth, Reg. IX of 179"^ (criminal procedure) 
laid dow7i that “the Magistrate of the 24-Parganahs be not con- 
sidered to have any jurisdiction or authority whatsoc\er in the 
town of Calcutta". Sixth, Reg. II of 1802 (Duty on spirit made in 
European fashion ) conferred jurisdiction in the matter of drugs 
and spirits on on Zillah Collectors exeem the town v " Calcutta. 
Sevenths Reg. VI 1 of 1806 established a Court of Ci\ Jurisdic- 
tion in the vicinity of Calcutta but debarred it from exercising any 
jurisdiction within the limits of the town. Eighth, Regulations 
\\'I of 1812 and XXVll of 1839 provided for remedies for the 
execution of judgements of the Court of Requests for the town 
of Calcutta and the Court of the Zillah of 24-Parganahs. But 
these were defeated by the parties when they absconded from the 
limits of the town into the zillah and vice versa. Ninths a regula- 
tion for the administration of justice in the Civil Courts of adaw- 
lut dated 6 April, 1781 provided that “the following couds of 
civil jurisdiction shall be established, the ‘Cats of which shall be 
fixed in the most populous and central towns within their juris- 
diction . . . 16th . . . Calcutta”. And the jurisdiction of the ada- 
wlut of Calcutta would consist of ( 1 ) the parganah of Kishna- 
gore and (2) the Chuckla of Hu^li including Hidgallee and the 

16 
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districts of tbe 24>Parganashs and Mahomed Aminpore. This 
would prime facie indicate ‘the civil court erf Calcutta”. But oii 
reading further it may be found that “the courts of Dewany 
Adawlut donot receive or entertain any suit concerning any land, 
house or tenement etc. within the town of Calcutta or of any in- 
habitant thereof’. Tenth, there was a theory “that in 1828 there 
was a district of Calcutta assessed at Rs. 65,519 included within 
the proposed division of Calcutta” and this referred to “the town 
of Calcutta”. However, it may be seen that Reg. 1 of 1829 con- 
stituting Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit, created 20 divi- 
sions and the 18th division consisted of the districts of Backer- 
gunge, Jessore, “Suburbs of Calcutta”, 24-Parganahs and Barasat. 
The zillah of “Suburbs of Calcutta” was created by Reg. XIV of 
1814, but abolished by the Reg. Vlll of 1832. Now, this zillah 
included Manicktolla, Chi^>ore, Towjeerant and Nowhazzarry, 
the thana of Sulkea (now covered by the Howrah Municipality) 
and was mistaken for the “town of Calcutta". 

(ii) Proceedings of Committee of Revenue 

In the proceedings dated 25 April, f786 the town of Calcutta 
was spoken of as a “collectorship”. This meant that a ColUrc- 
torship was a distinct charge under a Collector. However, this 
does not prove, that the town was a zillah or that the Collector 
was the Collector of the Land Revenue of a Zillah. It is apparent 
from the President of the Board’s Minute of the 13th March. 
1787 : “The minute detail attending the collection of rents of 
the town of Calcutta requiring a constant and undivided attention 
(sjjiows) it stands amongst the list of Collectorship, but 1 would 
propose that it be considered an appanage of the khalsa under 
the immediate superintendence of an assistant at a reduced estab- 
lishment”. And this proposal was adopted. 

(iii) Seeds — Clause 5 of the Reg. II of 1793 enacted that the 
zillah Collectors were to use a circular seal one and a half 
indi in dianeter and to bear in the Bengali and Persian charac- 
ters the inscriptioo ; “The seal of the Collector of the Zillah 
of . . But in respect of the Calcutta CoUectorate, the seals had 
been different : 

1. A patudi dated 1764 btm in Persian diaracter the words : 

^ittnn BBaiSy CMbctor’*. 
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2. A pattah dated 1786 during A. Seaton’s time bore in Per- 
sian : “Mohur, Chutchcrry, CoUectory, Calcutta, Sun 1199 
Hiiirc”. 

3. A pattah dated 1790 during Hdward Colebrooke’s time was 
also similar to no. 2 in respect of the inscription. 

4 . After amalgamation the seal was that of the Collector of 
Calcutta and 24-Parganahs. 

5. In 1819 the office seal was that of the Collector of “Cal- 
cutta Pattah office'’. But Lind wrote that the inscription should 
bear in English the words : “Calcutta Pattah Office”. 

6. There was a change of the seal to “Calcutta Collector’s 
office” — a small oval seal of the original dimensions. 

7. This was changed to a large round seal bearing the same 
inscripticn as in no. 6 with the date 1 852. 

8. By the sf'al in use bore the Royal Arms with the 

WKHds, “Seal of the Collector of Calcutta”. 

9. In 1 79 1 a copper coin was coined in England for the Bom- 
bay Presidency — it l!ad the device as shown on the right-hand 
side. The same device ^'as noticed by Stemdalc, 
the Collector of Calcutta in the 80’s of the 19th 
century in the watermark of the paper used in the 
office. His Assistant Siddons informed him that he 
had seen a seal of the office, which bore the same 
design as shown. It had the same de^ii^ni as was 
seen in the distillery peons’ badges, viz, a heart 
divided into four by a St. Andrew's cross with V.E.I.C. in the 
quarterings and surmounted by the figure 4. The V was used 
instead of a U and the legend read “United East India Company”. 
But Stemdalc cannot decipher what “4 stands for”. It may be 
noted that the equilateral triangle — 4 — at the top is the symbol 
of Trinity. The seal represented the Company's Nishun and the 
GoDcctorate was “an appanage of the khalsa” as considered by 
the President of the Board on 13 March, 1787. 

(iv) Ground rents — ^Rcnt had been a British creation 'nd a 
resultant of three contending forces— c Uom, competition and 
legislation. Formerly the cultivator paid to the king his share. 
Subsequently, an additional share was given to the zamindar, by 
whose permission the land could be cultivated The “Kings 
diare” from the land was called ‘revenue’, while the ‘zamind^’s 
diare’ was known as ‘rent*. In this light J. H. Harrington said : 
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‘'It cannot be properly said that any land is exempted from rent, 
except perhaps when the property is assigned in lieu of wages 
for service and even then the servant may let it and receive rent. 
It is preferable therefore to appropriate the words revenue or 
assessment to the land tax*\ Secondly^ it was contended that in 
the coUectorship of Calcutta there was a permanently-settled 
estate, Sootanuttee, bearing the Jumma of Rs. 960 borne on the 
revenue-roll of the Collector of Calcutta. However, it may be 
said that there was no permanently-settled estate under Reg. 1 of 
1793 of Sootanuttee, nor had the Talook Sutanuttee any analogy 
to it. Thirdly, the ground rents of Calcutta had never ^cn land 
revenue under the Regulations. The Calcutta holdings were not 
permanently-settled revenue-paying estates, nor could they be 
dealt with as revenue-paying estates inspite of the declaration 
contained in sec. 12 of the Act XXIIl of 1850 and put up to sale 
for arears of revenue. Finally^ when the West Bengal Govt, 
abolished the permenently-scttled estates and look them over. 
Sec. 1(2) of the West Bengal Estates Acquisition .Act, 195? 
(Act I of 1954) set apart Calcutta. ,, 

The Collector of Calcutta still retains its pristine glory of being 
a zamindar. This peculiar status has not been conferred on the 
District Collectors. Thus see. 10 of the Calcutta Land Revenue 
Act, 1850 empowers the Collector to punish contempts : 
“The Collector may punish any contempt committed in his pre- 
sence in open cutcherry of office, by fine, not exceeding two hun- 
dred rupees, and in default of payment, by imprisonment in the 
common jail for a term not exceeding one month". Gone are the 
days when the Collcctorate could boast of the founder of the city 
as its neighbour. The old Chamock Place no. 3 has been given 
a go-by by the Zeitgeist of the century' and in its place has come 
11, Netaji Subhas Road. Still one loves to treasure the memories 
of the past and speak out with Goethe : 

V^r while doch, du bist so Schon. 

(wait a little, thou art so beautiful). 


10. jStcmdala, Of. ch, 71<^75. 



CHAPTER VII 


POLICING AND PROVIDING CIVIC 
AMENITIES 


Lngravcd upon Ihc heart of modern society is the motto of a 
Bcrmingham bank : “He who has is !“ That is not all. He who 
has. governs ! (The governments* ) persistent emergence from 
human weakness and collision would necessitate the establishment 
and operation of the State, f'ngels and Lenin were in gross 
error to believe that the “government of man” would wither away 
bcfiire "the administiation of things”. 

H. Finer, Ihc I hcory and practice of Modern 
Government ( 1936). 36. 


A Prelude 

llic Moghul melhoci of aclininistnilion outlined in Ayeen-i- 
Akbiiri, which mentions* lv\o ofticcrs^ — liie Foujdar and the Kot- 
waL The first was to see that the zamindars did not turn dis- 
obedient or rebellous and the second to keep vigilance in town 
and apprehend olTcnders. To this end the latter divided the town 
into niahiils and placed an officer in charge of each. 

When the Company gt)t the zamindari right of the rec villages 
constituting the settlement, they emerged as the English zamindar. 
And the features of both became manifest in their policing 
arrangements as shown below 

B. Thi Company's early efforts to keep peace & order 

The English Company after settlement felt the need for policing 
it. So on 6 Februarv, 1704 they met in Council at the old Fort 
William in Calcutta and decided to raise a watch and ward for 
the township. And the decision was to the effect tliat *‘one chief 
peon and 45 peons, two chubdars (Cl "bdars or Sceptre- c>carers) 
and 20 guallis (gowlas or cowherds) be taken into pay'’.* This 

1. Wilson, C. R. — Early Annals of the English in Bengal (1895), 
Vol. I. 240. 
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was the origin of the Calcutta Police. Subsequently, the chief 
peon came to be known as Kotwal (constable or policeman) and 
peons were watchmen armed with staves and spears. Already 
the settlement had been crowded by the end of the 1 7th century, 
because of a proclamation issued by the founder. Job Chamock. 
The density of the population justified that the fines imposed no 
'^e black inhabitants'* for their misconduct would be enough 
to meet the cost of the watch and ward as well as that of filling up 
the dirt>' pits and ditches. At that time the Company's servants 
had to face two menaces of fire and filth. And the police force 
was organised to fight both. The third menace came from 
thieves and robbers. Chowringhee, Chitpur, Govindpur and such 
like places became infested with them so that the street-walkers 
did not dare to move with valuables after dusk. Bustced has re- 
corded that the native inhabitants on the road leading to Baitak- 
khanna used to fire, in fear of dacoits, match-lock guns at intervals 
from 8 or 9 o’Clock at night till day-break to the annoyance of 
the neighbouring Europeans.^ Raja Ram tMohan Roy’s son, 
Radha Prosad Roy mentioned to Rev. Long that it was unsafe 
to go out with a Shawl near Amherst 9ireet in the evening for 
fear of robbers.® In July, 1705 a scries of robberies took place 
in the "black* town and there was vehement and vociferous re- 
action to this. Hence, it was ordered that ""a corporal and 6 
soldiers be sent to lodge in the Catwall's (Kotwal’s) house, to 
be upon call to prevent the like in future.'*" This was the 
nucleus of the town guard. Next year an additional force of more 
than 30 paiks was ordered “to be organised to protect the pub- 
lic*’. During Weltden's presidentship in 1710 a regular system 
of night patrol came into vogue in the town. Besides, the bur- 
sars were chained and made to do manual work for the city 
build-up. These measures proved fruitful as reported by Weltden 
to the Court of Directors on 30 December, 1910.^ 

C. Attempts at orgamsation of police 

In 1720 t^ c office of the zamindar of Calcutta was created. 
The zamindar appeared as plenipotentiary — he exercised very ex- 

2. Busteed, H. E. — ^Echoes from old Calcutta, 157-59. 

3. Long, I. — Calcutta in olden time, 119. 

4 . Wilson, op. cit, V6I. I at 266. 

5. Wilson, C. R^— Old Fort William in Bengal, 84. 
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tensive powers in executive matters and possessed civil and 
criminal jurisdiction over the native inhabitants. This zamindar 
was the Collector of Calcutta, whose principal job was the col- 
lection of ground rent and town duties. \nd this has already 
been noted in earlier chapters. John Eyre was the first collector- 
zamindar (July 1720 to May 1721). Sterndale names one 
Freke (probably Fcukc).« But he was probably Samuel Feake 
who was President/Govemor from 12 January, 1718 to 17 
January 1723. So it was not possible for him to become the 
so-callcd zamindar. The English zamindar had a native deputy 
known as the black deputy or “black zamindar”, named Govin- 
dram Mittre who held office from 1720 to 1756 as already noted. 
He organi.scd the police force and brought in cosmos out of chaos. 
To bring in order three posts of naib-dewans were created — 
(i) one to ro ’ds and ponds as well as cleanliness and 

sanitation in the township ; (ii) the second to look after the 
collection of ground rents and the supply of food : while (iii) the 
third was in charge Af the police including the river police and 
the excise depaitmcnt. For the original township 2 darogas were 
appointed for the suburbs adjacent to the township. The town 
and the suburbs were divided into thanas under tfianadars, having 
paiks (armed attendants or constables), naiks (corporals or head 
constables) and naibs (deputies or investigating officers i.e., Sub- 
Cnspectors or Assistant Sub-lnspeclor«^> Besides, .‘ ore were 
burkundazes, payadas, peons and harkaras under the amindar. 
The first is derived from Arabic — Persian w'ord, barkandaz, mean- 
ing •|ighining-<iarter’ — they formed the strong arm of lural govern- 
ment. So the word meant “an armed policcinan”.' The second 
were used as labour force, the third for miscellaneous work and 
the fourth in distributing letters and despatches. A riverine 
police force was maintained to protect the riverine trauc. To this 
end a few lockgates were constructed to regulate the entry and 
exit of boats. And in 1760 a removable bund of iron chairs was 
added to it near the Botanical Gardens. 

By 1752 Holwcll became the zamino . and his police force 
comprised 143 paiks under a head paik. Of them 64 w^ere 


6. Sterndale. op. cit. If. 
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Stationed as night guards at the houses of some inhabitants. Their 
salary was Rs. 2 per month.® This expenditure was considered 
too heavy and private guards had to be paid by the inhabitants 
concerned. And only the head paik was retained by the company 
as '^security for any night guard he (zamindar) might send to the 
inhabitants, who applied for it’’. This arrangement continued 
till 1778, though the Governor and the Councillors had mean- 
while been constituted into a Court of Oyer and Terminer, holding 
sessions of the Peace and Jail Delivery.® 

In the meantime a royal charter had been granted to the Com- 
pany in 1726 for municipal administration. And a Mayor and 
9 Aldermen were entrusted with duties therefor. This charter 
was later on confirmed by the Charter of 1753. 4 Courts were 
set up— Mayor’s court of a Mayor and 9 Aldermen ; court of 
Appeal constituted of the President and his council ; court of 
Requests of 24-Commissioners for trial of Civil Suits of petty 
nature, ’’the subject-matter of which did no^ exceed 6 pagixJas" : 
and Court of Record or 0>er and Terminer constituted by the 
Governor and his Council, sitting as justices of the quarter ses- 
sion. Besides, there were 3 other courts— C’ourt of ( ulchcrry : 
Fouzdari Cutcherr>' ; and Zamindar’s Cutcherry. The Mavor's 
Court was held in a rented house known as the “ambassador s 
house”, situated *at the crossing of Lalba/ar Street and Bcnlinck 
Street or the south-east corner of the present pidice office. On 
June 2, 1729 the Company resolved “to hold the Mayor's Ct>iirt 
as well as a Court of Oyer and Terminer and to make a goal”.^^' 

^fter the demolition of the School House in 1792 the police 
establishment was shifted to the house of John Palmer, “the prince 
of merchants”, who died a pauper in 1835 because of his ex- 
travagant generosity. The building was his residence, bank, 
counting-house and wine-cellar — the most imposing edifice in the 
18th century. Government purchased the house for Calcutta 
Police for '^icca Rs. 2 lakhs after Palmer’s death. In 1914 it 


8. Holwell— India Tracts (3rd edn. 1774). 188. 
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was demolished to make room for the building which now accom- 
mcKlatcs the Control Room, the Computer Section and the wire- 
less Department. Earlier the zamindar's cutcherry was located 
to the east of Norton’s building at Lalbazar and it housed the 
entire police establishment. Hyde nieniioned the police office at 
the ‘cross road’ in Lalbazar Street, where the cutcherry had been 
and the police headquarters still were “before the line of the 
Bailey branched olT at Radha’s bazar". The building is decipher- 
able in Upjt)hn\ map. Later the police court was transferred 
to die premises of the Harmonic lavern, which was reopened 
in 17K4 and then abandtmod for evcr.'‘ 

D. OperatUm : Lalbazar {or policing the town) 

During the annual Uolt festival of Shyam Roy and his spouse 
Radhi. vMst quantity of red powder i Kutukum) used to be sold 
and scallered in and around the zamindar‘s cutcherry tank in the 
temporary bazar erected for the purpose. This occassioned such 
names as LaUi^hL Lalbazar and Radhabazar, - However, there 
is another \ersion. In 1770 Kiernandcr built the old church 
(Bath Icphilla or House of Prayer). It is said that the red- 
brick exterior of the church gained the name of Lat Girja or Red 
Church from the natives. 1 he Dalhousic square tank took its 
native name Lai ( the red lank ) from a red-brick bastion 

of the t)ld 1 ort which, rellected in its waters, gav. ‘hem a ruddy 
apf>carance. The name Lul /hggee might have cn acquired 
later from the Lai Girja in the same way as that of the upper 
part of Bow Ba/ar, Lai Hazarr^ was. This LMhazar became 
famous as the Headquarters of Calcutta Police just as Scotland 
yard is for that of London .Melroptilitan Police. Lai Bazar then 
stretched from the north -cast corner of Dalhousic Square to 
“Boytaconnah" and was said to be the best strcei in Calcutta. 
It was called in ea da>s the “Avenue to the eastward" and in 
Thomas Lyons pattah of October. 1776 ‘the great road leading 
from Holwcll s monument by the -south front of the Cou ^Hou^ 
to the Salt Water Uikc and known b> he name of Great Bungalo 
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Road**. The modem police office was the residence of John 
Palmer, whose father was Secretary to Waren Hastings.*^ 

The fall of Calcutta in 1756, its recapture and the Battle of 
Plassey had their impact on the development of the township. 
The Englishmen had to consolidate their position first. Govind-^ 
pur was selected as the site of the new fort, which was started 
in 1758 and completed in 1773. An esplanade came up in 
front of it in place of the then existing weavers* colony. The 
policing of the township had to improve with the collection and 
collation of intelligence in addition to the maintenance of watch 
on criminals. During the seige of Calcutta the town guards stood 
well by their leader ; but the over-all performance of the police 
force was not satisfactory. However, the policing system improved 
with Warren Hastings becoming the Governor (13 April, 1772 — 
October 20, 1774) and thereafter the first Governor-General 
(20 October, 1774 — ^February 1, 1785). He was a pragmatist but 
imaginative also. His distrust of the integrity of policemen per-* 
vaded the administration.*^ In 1765 Clive caW to Bengal as 
Governor and described the situation thu^ : "'Such a scene of 
anarchy, confusion, bribery and corruption, and extortion was 
never seen or heard of in any country but Bengal ; nor such and 
so many fortunes acquired in so unjust and rapacious manner**.**^ 
The Company in ar general letter to Bengal, dated 28 August, 
1771 decided “to stand forth as Diwan, and by the agency of the 
Company's servants, to take upon (themselves) the entire care 
and management of revenues'*. The Director exhorted Warren 
Hastings to “adopt such regulations and pursue such measures 
as shaU at once ensure every possible advantage". Thus the full 
responsibility to create an administrative set-up devolved on him. 
He started the first adalat system in 1772, which in course of time 
was modified, improved and refined. Bengal served as a laboratory 
herein experiments were made in the adalat system and after 
workable results were obtained, they were transmitted to the 
Provinces of B ^mbay and Madras. 
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In Calcutta the main problem of the police organisation was 
the shortage of manpower. The Calcutta police did not grow in 
strength since 1756 and the new government wanted that it 
should. The Governor-General in Council passed in 1778 a law' 
providing for the appointment of a Superintendent and not fewer 
than 700 paiks under the supervision of 31 thanadars and 34 
naibs. The Superintendent was to have jurisdiction in petty lar- 
cenies,*^ However, there was no provision for payment of the 
force. Maybe, this force was to be maintained by levying a tax 
under the statute of 1714 which enabled the Justices of the Peace 
in England to levy taxes at their general or quarter sessions. But 
this statute was repealed in England. This law was dissolved by 
the King in 1780, but this was not registered till 1783, Mean^ 
while, in 1780 the commissioners were appointed for the town. 
They w'erc commissioners of conservancy, though called com- 
missioners of police. They were to look after the watch and ward 
of the tow'n and empowered to levy two annas per shop and one 
anna per house. TTie fund thus raised was meant for the clean- 
liness and imfMovement of the town. But this did not pose a prob- 
lem for the maintenance of the police force. 

On June 9, 1785 a notice was issued in the Calcutta Gazette 
by the Commissioner in charge of policing the town with the ap- 
proval of the Governor-General in council to the effect that the 
town would be divided into 31 divisions each und^, a thanadar. 
The list of divisions is shown in App. O. For i . ‘English' 
towm 4 constables wrre stationed at each, leaving the number of 
their resf>ectivc thanas. Two constable., were allottcu to each thana 
in ‘black’ town. In case of any grievance the inhabitants were 
exhorted to apply to the officers of the concerned thana and if 
they showed inability or neglect, they were to move the Superin- 
tendent of Police. The inhabitants were also urged io obey the 
regulations in regard •o the laying of rubish or dirt in the streets.** 
This division of the town with minor modifications continued till 
1845 when the Patton Committee wrought drastic chang es md 
divided the town into three divisions v h 6 thanas in eacn divi- 
sion. 
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In the towns a better method of surveillance had been adopted 
in the meantime. In 1793 a special tax bad been imposed on 
shopkeers, residing in the cities, bazars and ganjas and on mer- 
chants and traders. This tax was abolished in 1797, when the 
system of court fees for institution of suits was introduced. By 
Reg. Ill of 1814 the old type Kotwals of the Moghul system was 
replaced by Darogas in charge of their respective stations. Reg. 
XXXI of 1816 established a sort of local self-government in res- 
pect of Town Chowkidars. A panchayct of 5 respectable inhabi- 
tants was also set up for assessment of levies on them. A fairly 
comprehensive code came — ^Reg. XX of 1817 — ^that was the 
general plan of the Company's administration. In 1800 Lord 
Wellesley had appointed a committee to consider the policing of 
Calcutta and the result was Reg. VII of 1806. This Regulation 
provided for the constitution of Justices of the Peace as Magis- 
trates. within a radius of 20 miles from Calcutta. Justices ‘verc 
empowered to arrest persons suspected of committing ofTcnccs 
in the city. They in those days dispensed justiv*e, administered Uic 
municipal department, the police department, the excise depart- 
ment and the house of correction. Magistracy was sub-divided 
into four departments — the report ; felony ; misdemeanour ; the 
conservancy department. The Chief Magistrate was in control 
over the town and suburbs. The report department was in the 
charge of the 2 ‘justices and comprised 3, viz, the thanadari 
police, the river police, and the town guard. The report depart- 
ment was to receive daily reports from the thanas. 'Fhc felony 
department was in the charge of two justices of the thanas. T7ic 
felony department was in the charge of two justices of the peace — 
it was to receive, investigate and determine all information of 
felony received from the report department. The justices could 
award punishment upto 6 months’ imprisonment and tine upto 
Rs. 100. Serious cases they could commit for trial to the Supreme 
Court. Two justices presided over the misdemeanour department 
that dealt with cases of servants’ breach of contract, of octty 
assaults and the like. The town guard was composed of sepoys, 
but burkundazes were subsequently added. The force was under 
a town major and four sergeants residing in the vicinity of the 
police office. The town guards recruited from the artillery formed 
an armed reserve and dealt efficiently with riotous sailors and 
deserters. 
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There were at the time 12 European sailors attached to the 
police office as constables. Besides, 6 European constables were 
there to help the rhanas. The city was then divided into 40 thanas, 
each under a thanadar with a naib to for him in his absence 
and 20 to 30 chowkidars. In addition to this there was a patrol 
force, divided into 3 parties, attached to each thana and consisting 
of 2 naibs and 12 chowkidars. There were 22 Sidwali thanas or 
watch stations forming a chain of posts around the town. At each 
sidwali thana, there was a jamadar or a naib and 8-16 burkun- 
dazas, all up-country and armed men. — There was also an emer- 
gency reserve of the Chief Magistrate, called the ‘guard of uper- 
gusti* or grand rounds comprising one jamadar, 9 naibs and 73 
guards or paiks posted at his residence. The river police consisted 
of 9 sircars, 18 peons and 92 boatmen with a bholio or covered 
boat for magistrates and 9 chowki boats to patrol the river. 
There were 3 prisons or lock-up houses — the house of correction • 
the town guard prison ; and a female prison. Ihe condition of the 
prison houses w^as Jatisfaclory. The police hospital turned into a 
veritable halting station J!or diseased patients. Lastly^ the Conser- 
vancy department in the charge of the Chief Magistrate looked 
after the repair of roads, the lighting of streets, the watering of 
roads, fire-fighting, abatement of nuisance and prevention of en- 
croachments on streets and markets. And the Law and Order 
situation was on the whole salisf actor v . 

The G. G. commented on the Report of the Cc .mittee in a 
resolution dated 30 November. 1830. .^nd the new arrangement 
was announced in the Gazette daKwl 2f) March, 1831 (Police 


office, Saturday). In the first place, the Town Sergeants, consta- 
bles, thanadars, Burkundazas and chowkidars ivere placed under 
the Superintendent who was to act under the general control of 
the Chief Magistrate. SecornHy. four magistrates wouid have spe- 
cial authority in the 4 divisions— Upper North division : Lower 
North Division ; Upper South Division ; Lower South Division. 
Thirdly, the police office hours would be from 11 a.m. U 5 p.nL 
Fourthly, the Magistrates of the Di\ Ions would ordinarily sit 
from 2 or 3 O' Clock each day according to the season for hear- 
ing and disposing of cases. Fifthly, the lock-up houses and jails 
would be under the Chief Magistrate. An arm> officer Captain 
Steel was appointed a Justice of the Peace to look after ffie Police 
force-he was to xi under the Chief Magistrate. This system 
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continued till 1856, when the police and the conservancy depart- 
ments were separated and the post of Commissioner of Police 
for the municipal towns of Calcutta and the suburbs was created. 

Patton succeeded McFarlan as Chief Magistrate and in his 
memorandum'^ dated 10 August, 1842 proposed to divide the 
town into 3 divisions — upper, middle, lower. Each of the divi- 
sions was to be subdivided into wards designated by a letter of 
the alphabet. To each should be allotted a company of one Super- 
intendent, 12 Inspectors (Darogas), 12 Sergeants (Jamadars), 
12 corporals (naibs) and 300 constables (Burkundazas). A 
Superintendent should be the head officer of the police in the 
division on a monthly salary of Rs. 120. This memorandum had 
one immediate effects, namely, the appointment of a Deputy 
Superintendent of Police. In 1845 Lord Dalhousie appointed a 
committee headed by Patton to enquire into the then state of 
Calcutta Police in all its branches. There were then 33 thanas, 
4 having been abolished in 1840. By the time the report of the 
committee became ready Hardinge had becoffie the Governor of 
Bengal. So, he in a letter dated 21 July, 1845 forwarded the Pat- 
ton Committee Report with his own recommendations to the 
Govt, of India. He approved the introduction of the London 
system of policing in Calcutta and increase of pay for the police 
force. Act X of 1852 abolished the second or middle division. 18 
police stations were retained and they formed 18 wards of the 
town. On April 16, 1850 the Dy. Governor of Bengal rc-itcrated 
that the Chief Magistrate should be the head of the executive 
police. A. M. Mills was then the Chief Magistrate. And he at 
ODC<; issued an order (C.O. no. 1 dated 19 April, 1850) that the 
Superintendent should be regarded as second in command in bis 
office. Besides this, there were other instructions as well. Thus 
the offices of the Chief Magistrate and of the Superintendent were 
united from June 1, 1850. The Superintendent of police was made 
responsible for the pr<q>er functioning of the Chief Magistrate's 
office (C. O. lo. 19 dated May 22, 1850). Dy. Superintendents 
were placed in charge of divisions. And there were 3 classes of 
Inspectors — ^first, second and third — apart from darogas, ser- 
geants, corporals and constables. Besides, the foUowing branches 

19. Fattoo. J. H.— Keport oo the State of Police of the Town of CaF 
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of the executive police existed — ^the Reserve Force, the River 
Police, and the Fire engine department. Mills got printed on 21 
September, 1850 “the general Regulations, Instruction and or- 
ders on the conduct of the police” and circulated them amongst 
officers. Later these instructions were translated into Hindi and 
distributed (C. O. no. 23 dated 7 March, 1851). Wanchope be- 
came the first Commissioner of Police, Calcutta in November, 
1856. His last order in the circular order book as the Chief 
Magistrate was passed on 30 October, 1856 and his first order 
as the Commissioner of Police is dated November 3, 1856. Act 
XII of 1856 placed the Calcutta Police on an entirely separate 
platform. The first Indian Inspector in Calcutta Police was Shaik 
Molaim, who was made the officer-in-charge of Jorabagan sec- 
tion m May, 1850 ^C.O. No. 27 dated May 6, 185020). 

E. tightin^ Fires and Police Build-up 
( 1 ) Fire-fighters 

In the early da^s of Calcutta settlement the scattered hutments 
were ail built with mud and thatch. The only brickbuilt construc- 
tion was the zamindars cutcherry at the north-eastern comer of 
the Great Tank. Besides, there was the utter disregard of the in- 
habitants for safety against fire. At about 1 1 in the night Char- 
nock's house was burnt on 19 December, 1664. A big fire took 
place on 29 March, 1665.2* xj,e year 1780 wa.> -markable, for 
numerous fires took place in and around Calcut: . In one such 
fire 15,000 straw hovels were consumed and 190 people burnt 
to death.22 The settlers thought of the security oi their warehouses 
and the colony. So an Act was passed in 1790, and this prohibi- 
ted construction of huts with inflammable materials. However, this 
was repealed the next year for some unknown reasons. The city 
fathers had placed the fire-fighting establishment under the police. 
The fire-engine establishment found mention in an order of the 
Chief Magistrate (C. O. no. 21 dated 25 May, 1850). The order 
contained instructions as to the disposition of 5 fire engines ; I. 
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One engine at the police office from June 16 to October 15 on 
cold season ; 3 from October 16 to February 15 or cold season 
at the police office, the Symlia Sation and at Entally ; 11.5 en- 
gines from February 16 to June 15, hot or dry season — 3 as 
above described and 2 at the police office and the customs 
office. 

There had been a Police Commission set up in 1822 to enquire 
into the fire-fighting establishment of the Company. Earlier in 
1803-4 Lord Wellesley appointed a committee to probe the cau- 
ses of recrudescence of fire in the city. The Committee diagnosed 
the malady and suggested remedy in their report dated July 
4,1804. And the matter was taken up by the Fever Hospital and 
Municipal Engineering Committee in 1837 at the request of the 
Govt. No less than 7,174 huts were destroyed along with other 
valuable properties by fires in the first 4 months and this gave a 
momeetum to the efforts of the authorities. At the time the Com- 
pany had 34 memorials — Khalasies and hhistis — and 2 European 
Constables. The staff lost Rs. 740 a month during the dry season 
and Rs. 203 a month in the rains. The Patton Repi>rt (1842) 
records a big fire in old China bazar on sft September, 1841. In 
all 27 persons died in the accident. It was found lliat thc»-c hail 
been 48,049 huts in Calcutta, of which about two-tliirds had 
straw roofs and mat walls. This resulted in the passing of Act 
XII of 1837, which made it compulsory for the owners to cover 
every house or outhouse, erected after November 1,1837 with a 
roof of incombustible material. In 1852 a big fire took place — 
this was followed by other fires in 1855 in Dharmatala and 
Burrabazar areas. G. K. Cockbum, the then Chief Magistrate 
ordered in January 1856 that the local police inspector was to en- 
quire into and report on the causes of fire to him. All these led 
to the passing of Act XIV of 1856 and municipal commissioners 
were empowered to prevent the building of houses with inflamm- 
able material. Later the jute warehouses were brought within the 
purview of lav by Acts VI of 1863 and 1866. — ^jute stores or 
warehouses would have to be registered and checked periodically. 

In 1861 the cost of the Fire Engine establishment was trans- 
ferred to the Municipality and its amounted to Rs. 6200. In 1865 
Five fire engines were imported from England, In 1868 the addi- 
tional constables* fund was transferred from the commissioner of 
police to the justices of the peace with the result that many extra 
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posts were abolished. Besides, the justices reduced the establish- 
ment cost from Rs. 6,000 to Rs. 250 per month. Five fire sta- 
tions were built in 1871. There had been recommendations and 
the Jute ware House Act was passed in 1872 and the Act made 
the fire services a responsibility of the corporation and the sub- 
urban municipalities. The establishment was recognised with 5 
fire stations and 7 fire engines — ^it was to have an initial expen- 
diture of Rs. 13,812 and a recurring one of Rs. 15,134 (C. O. 
no. 9 dated February 9, 1868). This recognition resulted in 
graduating the Fire Service Establishment into the Fire Brigade 
of which A. Perry became the first Superintendent on a monthly 
salar>' of Rs. 200 and M. Shaulding the first engineer on a pay 
of Rs. 150 per month. The Fire Brigade Act IV of 1883 was pas- 
sed and it was modified by Act I of 1893. Sec. 30 of the Act 
fortified the powers or the Commissioner of Police as the head of 
the Brigade. In terms of Rule 2 of the order as notified by no. 
3287 M dated SepUmber 15, 1843 the Superintendent of the Re- 
serve Force became the Superintendent of the Fire Brigade 
and all town sergeants :fnd constables of the Revenue Force ex- 
officio members of the Fire Brigade. The jurisdiction was origi- 
nally over 38.2 square miles. 

The Dharmatalah fire scandal on January 21, 1910 brought 
to fix:us the inadequacy of the Calcutta Fire Brigade A commit- 
tee was formed to probe this, but it could not com^ o any con- 
clusion. Sir Frederick Halliday was left with the job of devising 
ways and means for enhancing the efficiency of *he Brigade. A 
scheme was prepared and accepted by Govt, in August, 1911. 7 
Asstt. Engineers, 7 European Firemen, 2 Mechanics. 55 Khalasis. 
9 Syces and 1 Clerk were appointed in addition to the existing 
staff. It added Rs. 38,887 as recurring charges and Rs. 2,250 as 
non-recurring charges, the total being Rs. 41,137. B. A. West 
BrcK>k was appointed an Engineer in February^ 1912 — he was 
from Turnbridge Wells Borough Fire Brigade. He started a new 
era. TVo new stations were set up at "‘^imtolla and Sukea Street. 
In 1923 Charles Tegart headed the organisation and introduced 
many reforms. With the outbreak of tlic Second World War in 1940 
Bengal was declared a red zone ami the Calcutta Fire Brigade 
expanded with an auxiliary fire service. During 1940-44 F. A. 
Tcacher became the Chief Officer— 15,000 men were appointed 
and SOOO fire appbances purchased. After independence. West 
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Bengal Fire Service Act was passed in 1950 and the two organi- 
sations — Calcutta Auxiliary Fire Service and Bengal Fire Ser- 
vice— -were amalgamated under one Director. The 1st Indian to 
become the Director was S. C. Chatterjee.^^ 

(2) The Police build-up 

Gooroo Charan Tagore of the Tagore family prevented a con- 
stable, Behary Lall, a burkundaz of Calcutta Police from taking 
a man into custody. A case was filed against Tagore, but the 
judge ruled in his favour. It was held that a constable was not 
legally empowered to arrest a person unless he was sworn in as 
such. This prompted the Chief Magistrate, A. M. Mills to issue 
C. O. No. 59 dated 29 July, 1850 directing the Superintendent 
of Police to swear in every officer of the town and the river police 
as a constable. This was a triumph of the "'‘Hartley House CuU 
cutta” lawyers — Hartley House Calcutta was “ a novel of the days 
of Warren Hastings"' (C. 1789) written by an anonymous writer, 
but edited by John Macfarlane in 1908. The above case shows 
that these lawyers had began to take firvi grip over the land and 
law of the country. The administration of the Calcutta Police 
under Mills and Cockbum between the years 1850 and 1855 
ushered in many changes. The efficiency of the force came to be 
compared with the Scotlandyard at one time. 

The Chief Magistrate in C, O. No. 57 dated 26 May, 1851 
ordered the police not to frequent “the taverns of Radinbazar 
during the day, drinking and associating with low classes of 
people'". In C.O. no. 7 dated 27 January 1855 a police inspector 
wa& fined Rs. 6 since he barged in a place of amusement without 
invitation or paying for his ticket. In C.O. no. 9 dated 21 Janu- 
ary, 1856 Policemen were prohibited from carrying swords ex- 
cept batons. A police code was devised for the first time and the 
system of regular town patrol introduced (C.O. no. 9 dated 27 
J[anuary, 1851). This was the first codified instruction that formed 
the basis of the subsequent Police Code — the present PoUcc Re- 
gulations, Calcutta, were compiled in 1968. Earlier the Calcutta 
Police followed tbe Police Regulations of Bengal, 1943. Sergeant 
John Keimedy was appointed the head of the military non-com- 
missiofiad staff and p^t in charge of town patrol. Then came the 
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Gordon system (after the name of the Inspector-General of 
Police) in which the affected area was marked on the crime map 
in a circular form. A point in the circumference was the starting 
point from which two patrol parties started patrolling clock-wise 
and then anti-clockwise after converging at a point preferably 
at the other end of the diameter and exchanging information. TTie 
Calcutta police had to face a difficult situation created by the 1857 
Mutiny. Wanchope was assisted at the time by his deputy J. B. 
Roberts, James Hume, his senior Magistrate and Kishori Chand 
Mitre, his Junior Magistrate. H. T. Green, G. B. Mitchison and 
George Pumey were the Superintendents of the north, the middle 
and the south divisions respectively. It may be noted that Michael 
Madhusudan Dutt was then a judicial Clerk on Rs. 125 per month 
in the junior Magistrate's office. The Police were instructed in 
C.O. '12 dated 6 \ugust, 1857 to make secret enquiries about 
upcountrymen entering Calcutta. The commissioner of police direc- 
ted by C.O. no. 86 dated 1 1 August, 1857 the Superintendent of 
Prisons and Inspettors to enquire whether any stamp papers 
plundered frv>m the Allahabad Treasury had come into Calcutta. 
Besides, an enquiry was directed by C.O. no. 73 dated 20 July. 
1857 into the carriage of muskets, swords and other arms through 
the Calcutta Streets. Detailed arrangements were made on the 
occassion of the Muharrum processions in the month of August, 
1857. The police were asked in all st'^t'-ons ‘"to be i readiness to 
turn out in a moment's warning” to meet any ex ,ency (C.O. 
no. tS2 dated 30 July, 1857). There was once a panic at the time 
of Sirajuddaulah's invasion of Calcutta in 1856. fhis time again 
panic and terror gripped the cit}. The fear psychosies persisted 
so much that on 14 June, 1857 the “panic Sunday”, people from 
all classes of society thronged the streets in panic and sought 
refuge in the Fort and could be persuaded with difticulty by the 
tow'n Major to retii.n to their houses. The Mutiny took the 
police organisation off the rails. Even in Calcutta Lord Canning 
had to agree to replacement of his native guards with F >ropean 
soldiers.*‘' The Govt machinery was u located during 1857 and 
part of 1858. 

24. Ohosh« M. N.— Selections from the \M iting5 of Girish Chunder Ghosh 
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As a result of the Mutiny Calcutta with the rest of British 
India came under the Crown by a proclamation issued on Novem- 
ber 1, 1858 — it was read on the northern steps of the Govt. 
House at 4 P.M. (CO. no. 89 dated 28 October, 1858). There 
was general illumination in the night. A large number of people 
gathered to hear the proclamation. 56 European officers, 28 
European marines, 41 Indian darogas, 248 men of subordinate 
ranks in ceremonial dress enhanced the grandeur of the cere- 
money. Superintendents appeared in blue frock coats with silver- 
plated buttons having ‘Calcutta Police' inscribed on them. Indian 
darogas put on blue cotton coats with embroidered small scroll 
on each collar and red pugrees. Indian 1st class sergeants wore 
blue cotton chupkuns, red kunmiarbunds, 4 silver stripes below 
the elbow of the right arm and red pugrees. There was a huge 
exodus of native policemen after the Mutiny was over. In 1860 
Lord Canning appointed a commission to investigate the work- 
ing conditions of the police department. A part of the reforms 
envisaged was carried out in 1861-2 under Act V of 1861. A 
single system came into vogue, replacing# the mixed system of a 
civil and military police. In October, 1860 the civil police had 
been substituted for military guards in Calcutta. In 1864 Colonel 
H. Bruce, the Inspector-General of Police of British India was 
asked to report on the Calcutta set-up. In 1864 the Commissioner 
of Police became the Chairman of justices and a Dy. Commis- 
sioner was appointed to look after the executive police. Such an 
amalgamation was disapproved by Bruce. V. H. Schalch thus 
remained the head of police as well as the Chairman of justices of 
the *peace for the Calcutta town by virtue of an order dated 
August 12, 1854. And this arrangement continued upto April 
1889 after which the office of the Chairman of justices became 
separate again.^® Schalch remained in office for 3 years bcft>rc 
Stuart Hogg took over as Commissioner. Whatever he wrote cai- 
ried force. In C.O. No. 97 dated 19 November, 1867 he passed 
strictures on the police. During his time the duties of the Dy. 
Commissioners were defined. At first Reilly and then I.F. Otarles 
worked as his deputy. His order in June, 1872 stated : “The D>. 
Commissioner is the chief Executive Officer of police and will be 
generally responsible for the discipline of the police, reporting to 
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the Commissioner anything he may find wrong and any alteration 
he thinks should be made”. The Calcutta New Markets is named 
after him. He was the first to set up the Detective Department in 
Calcutta and overhauled the system of watch and ward. 

A question arose as to the subordination of the Commissioner 
of police to the chief of the provincial police forces. It was due 
to Hogg that the former was able to maintain his independent 
status, though the proposal was approved by the Secretary of 
State in 1874. He maintained that “a system which sets aside the 
commissioner for an officer devoid of local experience would 
probably lead to grave error and confusion ”. 27 The controvercy 
was again raised in 1 892, but it was opposed by both the Commi- 
ssioner and the Inspector-General. And a status quo remained. 
In November, 1901 the issue again came to the fore. A compro- 
mise formula was worked out by Sir John Woodburn.^s The 
Police C<-.nH*!vsioner vjf 1902-3 favoured the subordination of the 
commissioner to the Inspector-General and it was approved by 
the Lt. Governor. However, it did not find favour with the Govt, 
of India and the Secretary of State, who in his letter no. 58 
(Judtciui) dated India^ office, Londor, the 31st August. 1906 
informed the Governor-General of India in council that “the Com- 
missioner of Police should continue to be independent of the 
Inspector-General, but subject to the obligation to carry out the 
latter’s orders and to assist officers deputed by him. in respect of 
detection of crime committed in the ir..'‘’»issil and or iscs or mat- 
ters under investigation in the C.I.D.” The controve sy was thus 
buried. 

F. L. Halliday took over as Commissioner in April. 1905. He 
had a sense of history and tackled the problems of the Swadeshi 
movement. He had to face the terrorist organisation like Anusilan 
Samity and men like Aurobindo Ghosh, Bagha Jatin (Jatindra- 
natli Mukhopadhyaya), M. N. Roy (Narendranath Bhatta- 
charyya) and the fike. In January, 1908 Bandematararn was 
proscribed. By. C.O. No. 1 dated January 2, 1906 he set up a 
“Control room” for quick dissemination of informatior Puma 
Chandra Lahiri became the first Ino.on Dy. Commissioner in 
1918 (C.O no. 1464 dated November, 18, 1918) in the Special 
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Branch. Both Detective Department and the Special Branch were 
under the effective control of Tegart, who in 1923 was the first 
I.P. Officer to become the Commissioner of Police. In 1926 he 
was knighted and he left India in 1931. Basanta Chatterjee who 
died in the hands of terrorists in June, 1916 was an eminent 
Police officer and a teacher to Tegart. His son, Satyendranath 
Chatterjee, I.P. became the first Indian Commissioner of Police 
Calcutta after Independence.^^ 

F. The Police on the march to progress 
(1) The detective department 

The set-up of a detective department is a recent phenomenon, 
but the idea of employment of detectives is centuries old. The 
modem form may be traced to the employment of ‘Bow Street 
runners’ (1749-1829) meaning in the first half of the 19th cen- 
tury ‘a police officer’. Bow Street is a street in London near 
Covent Garden, in which the principal Metropolitan Police Court 
is situated. Henry Fielding (1707-54) the novelist was a Magi- 
strate herc.^® Generally, it is used for “ai^ officer attached to the 
Magistrate’s Court at Bow Street, whose duty was the apprehen- 
sion of criminals”.^* This experiment was first made by W. C. 
Blacquiere, a city magistrate of Calcutta by the 1790's — he re- 
mained in office for about half a century. He provided a model 
of St. John to John Zoffany in his historical picture. 'The Last 
Supper’ painted in Calcutta in 1787 as is evident from the Ca/- 
cutta Gazette dated April 12, 1787. It was an altar-piece to St. 
John’s Church.^2 Mills thought over the idea of detection of cri- 
minab. In C.O. No. 104 dated October 28, 1850 he put the 
house of correction for juvenile offenders and introduced statis- 
tics to help the police. It was ordered by C.O. no. 51 dated July 
IS, 1856 that at the time of coroner’s inquest the Superintendent 
of Police should send a written notice to the police surgeon simul- 
taneously with the service of summonses for attendance of the 
members of t .2 jury. Then Wanchope went a step further when 
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he in C.O. no. 85 dated July, 15, 1856 ordered that in cases of 
murders, burglaries or heavy robberies or thefts the Dy. Superin- 
tendent should be immediately employed for working out the 
case. The officers employed in the cases should be relieved of all 
other duties and they need not appear in the police uniform. Wan- 
chope had constructive thinking as is needed in the detective 
work. He conformed to the ideals of a true detective, who should 
be a stickler for rules and a stiff-necked bureaucrat with an aver- 
sion for over enthusiasm and excess.^a His method of work en- 
couraged his men and many of them — ^Richard Reid, Srinath Pal, 
Kalinath Bose — ^became excellent detectives in later years. 

On April 1, 1868 at about 2 a.m. a beat constable found the 
body of a murdered woman on the Amherst Street. The throat 
was slit open diagonally and the body was in a pool of blood. 
Public reaction was strong and Lai bazar reeled under pressure. 
Soon Rkha'd Reid sclved the mystry and identified the body as 
that of Rose Brown. Later the culprit was found out and booked. 
Reid then became a celebrity and Sir Stuart Hogg issued a circular 
order no. 149 on 28 November, 1868. by which a Detective De- 
partment in Calcutta Police was set up. \. Younan was appointed 
to head this department. He was assisted by H. Lamb, a first-class 
Inspector. The subordinates comprised 4 darogas on a monthly 
pay of Rs, 60 each, 7 head constables on Rs. 25 each, 10 second 
— grade constables on Rs. 20 each and 10 3rd — grade constables 
on Rs. 15 each. Bengalis were conspic’n'us by thei; » “sence. C.T. 
Mctcaffc’s annual administration report reveals that ne number 
of Bengalees had fallen from 330 in 1875 and 311 in 1876 to 
274 in 1877. Here one may note the qualities of riogg. He was 
not much of a policeman, but he knew Iiow to pick up good 
policemer.. In C.O. no. 89 dated 31 October, 1867 he framed 
special rules for investigation and for the first time classified 
murder, culpable homicide, burglary and grievous hurt as ‘‘special 
report cases”. Moreover, he set up the Detective Department and 
by C.O. no. 9 dated 19 January, 1870 put the Superintendent of 
the department in charge of all prosecutions, apart from tiic gen- 
eral supression of the crime work of .le city. The department 
was reorganised in May, 1873. Reid, still an Inspector was put 
in charge and the Commissioner himself assumed general con- 

33. Reid, R— Everyman his own detective (1876). 
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trol of the branch. Vounan was transferred as Superintendent of 
the Middle Division. CO. no. 40 dated May 13, 1872 directed 
that the Detective Officers would ordinarily reside at Head Quar- 
ters and should not take up any case except under the special 
orders of the Commissioner. At present, a detective officer can 
take up the investigation of a case under three circumstances ; 
(i) when directed by the Commissioner; (ii) when the case is 
reported to the department and Dy. Commissioner orders that 
the case be taken up by the department ; and (iii) when requested 
by the Dy. Commissioner of a division, the Dy. Commissioner 
of the department agrees. 

A second re-organisation of the department took place in terms 
of C.O. no. 36 dated March 10, 1879. Under it there were two 
establishments — one at Lalbazar where Reid resided with a ser- 
geant and a constable ; and the other at 34 Sooterkin Lane (not 
found now) : Sreenath Pal was in charge of the latter and assisted 
by Kisto Chunder Banerjee, Inspector. The Stall comprised 3 
sub-inspectors, 6 Sergeants and 9 Constables. After Reid's re- 
signation A. Hogg, Inspector of Colootolla Police Station was 
appointed to officiate as Superintendent in addition to his duties 
as Inspector of the Reserve Force. On A. Percy's retirement 
on 12 April, 1883 Hogg became the Superintendent of the Re- 
serve Force and the Fire Brigade. H. S. Johnstone became the 
Superintendent of. the Detective Department. By C.O. no. 175 
dated 17 November, 1884 the premises at 34 Sooterkin Lane 
were vacated and the departmental office shifted to 5, Halliday 
Street. Later it was shifted to Kenderdines Lane (no trace at 
present) and thereafter it was finally shifted to Lalba/ar. In 
March 1888 Johnstone went on 8 months’ furlough and J. E. 
Millard, an Inspector of the department, was asked to officiate 
as the Superintendent. He was also in charge of the Arms Act 
Department. E. Robertson and C. Marriman worked together in 
the detective wing of the Calcutta Police. In 1898 Jogendra Chan- 
dra Mitter beaded the department ; thereafter Kisto Chunder 
Banerjee succeeded him. The latter was, however, discharged from 
service after 3 years. The government thought it fit to place the 
dcqi^artment in the charge of Englishmen. So M. B. Ellis came as 
Superintendent and ctmtinued for 9 years and was succeeded by 
J. L. Frizone. By this time the department came to be known as 
the Criminal Investigation Department (C.LD.) And a separate 
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independent cell was created as the special Branch under S. A. 
Alridgc in 1908 to collect and collate political intelligence and 
deal with terrorist activities. But this nomenclature was replaced 
by the old one in 1910. Till 1917 both the departments — ^the 
Detective Dcptt./thc Special Branch — wcie guided by Tegart. 

The anti-partition agitation gave a fillip to the freedom strug- 
gle. To cope with this, certain measures were taken by the Govt. 
Classes on unarmed combat were started in August 1908 at 2 
Kyd Street on every Wednesday and Friday at 7 a.m. juid 15 
constables closcn for the course. The Revolver-shooting was 
stressed — (C.O. No. 1962 dated July 30, 1908). Secondly, a 
surveillance scheme was prepared in terms of G.O. no. 5151 
P dated 23 August, 191 1 and a staff of 4 sub-inspectors, 58 head 
constables and 58 constables sanctioned. In 1917 L. M. Bird 
became the first Dy. Commissioner of the Detective Department 
and rciiiaiiieu in the ] ost for about a decade. Then came H. C. 
Hunt in 1929. In 1920 a special cell had Ix^en created in the name 
of the special giKmda Depll under an Asstt. Commissioner. This 
was the precussor of the present anti-rowdy squad. In 1940 
Hircndranath Sarkar took office — he w..s the first Indian to be 
appointed to this post and the first to introduce Atcherly‘s ten- 
point analysis of the criminal operation. Sir Llewelyn W. Alchcr- 
ley was the Chief constable of West Riding (Yorkshire) in the 
U.K. in tlie beginning of the 20th century. He found that crimi- 
nals comit crimes on set patterns and it possible to elect them 
through analysis of their operations. This analysis re ated to 10 
marked features, namely, (i) class word, (ii) point of entry, 
(iii) means of entry, (iv) object of attack, (v) time of commis- 
sion, (vi) style adopted, (vii) tale or statement to win confidence, 
(viii) pal;, or associates (ix) transport used, and (x) trade marks 
or unusual signs. August Vollincr popularised tliis method in 
USA and Scotland Yard adopted it with minor modifications. Af- 
ter Independence the department was re-organised in 1951 as a 
consequence of the Hazra Committee. The special Goonda Deptt 
was replaced by an anti-rowdy squad. In January 1964 th sqad 
was repatriated to the Detective Dcptl tackle communal riots. 
The missing persons squad was also transferred to this deptt from 
the Enforcement Branch in 1970. A bomb squad was also for- 
med. At present the dept has 5 wings, each undei an Asstt. Com- 
missioner erf Police. They arc — (1) General Section; (2) Cri- 
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minal Intelligence Section ; (3) Anti-rowdy squad ; (4) Bomb 
Squad ; and (5) Computer Cell.^* 

(2) CcAcutta Mounted Police 

The earliest reference to the Mounted Police dates from 1840. 
It started with 2 sowars under a dafadar or head officer who used 
to work as couriers of messages and inform the harbour master 
in case any ship was sighted. Later the strength rose for use on 
ceremonial ocasions. In 1850 an establishment with 6 sowars, 
6 syces and 7 horses was retained and the rest including the defa- 
dar disbanded (C.O. no. 12 dated 8 May, 1850). The godown 
was also abandoned. The C.O. no. 15 dated 10 May, 1850 shows 
that the pay of sowars and the syces was Rs. 10 and Rs. 4 and the 
cost of the establishment amounted to Rs. 161 a month. Horses 
were the earliest means of travel. Palanquccns were used by Indian 
aristocrats. However, Murshid Kuli Khan the Dewan prohibited 
such use, though such a privilege was extended to British Kuthials.^^ 
This was rescinded later on. At the early stage police horsemen 
were deployed in cases of necessity, c.g.. for revenue-collection 
or for purposes of ceremony. The use, of mounted police for 
regulating traffic and processions and performing maidan patrol 
came later. Thus on 20 Februar>% 1857 there was an elaborate 
police arrangement for the reception of the Maharaja of Gwalior, 
an ally of the British against the Mutineers. And police horse- 
men were used to fetch the orderlies and people in carriages. 
The need of the mounted police for surveillance increased when 
the business yielded place to the sceptre of the Crown. And 
maidan was the area that attracted the mounted police. A special 
patrol by horsemen in the maidan was arranged in 1842. And 
the force consisted of one Jamadar, one dafadar and 12 troopers. 
Their uniform was dark-green chupkun, edged with scarlet, white 
pyjamas, boots, scarlet turban, a brace of pistol in holster and a 
belt of pouch containing 10 rounds of ball ammunition.*'^ 

In 1905 the number of mounted constables was reduced from 
35 to 20 b> the order of the Lt. Governor to accommodate 5 
European constables in the mounted police. The constables 
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wcr^ paid as follows— 3 at Rs. 18 each ; 4 at Rs. 17 each ; 5 at 
16 each ; 8 at Rs. 15 each. This included their special pay of 
Rs. 5 as riders. The pay of the sowars or mounted constable 
increased by Re. 1 from August 13, 1914. Formerly, the sowars 
had been all Indians and 5 European sowars were posted to the 
mounted police in place of their 15 Indian counterparts. They 
were soon promoted as sergeants, because of the increase of 
the number of European constables from 47 to 80 in 
the Calcutta Police (Govt, of India’s letter No. 737 Home 
Deptt. (Police) dated Simla, the 10th August, 1905 to 
the Govt, of Bengal). The Bengal Govt, sanctioned the 
conversion of 2 posts of sowars on R^. 18 each a month 
to those of Head constables on Rs. 25 each a month, 
which involved an increased expenditure of Rs. 14 a month (G.O. 
dated 8 November, 1912). There was a furore in the Statesman 
in 1912 over ttie harassment experienced by the Calcuttans in the 
maidan. On January 18, a merchant, F. A. Giibboy complained 
to Ellis, the detective Superintendent for redress against the Black 
watch Regimenf. The .soldiers extorted from him money. In the 
same year in December ^velyn Welehawber of 41 Ripon Street 
complained of being waylaid and robbed of her purse in the 
Esplanade. In the office memorandum dated October 14, 1912 
it is found that J, H. Eastwotxl, Superintendent of the Reserve 
Force had written ; "We could hardly find a pat’-ol regularly 
from the Mounted Police for Maidan Duty at night, I we might 
send out as occasional patrol twice a week. Consisting of one 
sergeant, and two sowars from 10.30 p.m. to 1.30 a.m'\ In a 
memorandum dated 17 March, 1914 Eastwood re-iterated the 
need for making 2 mounted patrols of one sergeant and one sowar 
each — “they will work the maidan east and west of the Kidder- 
pore Road, the eastern patrol taking the Maidan south of the 
Cathedral”. J. S. Wilson, Dy. Commissioner Hq. issued standing 
instruction on 13 August, 1919, asking the Sergeant Major to 
“patrol the Maidan with one Mounted constable (beat No. 10) 
from 5 p.m. to 8 p.m. daily and report >n return in writi.i^:, the 
condition of the Maidan or any unusual occurence noticed or 
reported to him”. This is what the mounted patrol has to do 
today. But there is a difference — ^ihc night patrol is performed 
by wireless patrolmen, not by horsemen. 

On April, 1, 1924 the mounted police personnel comprised <me 
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inspector, one sergeant-major, one risaldar, 9 sergeants, all Euro- 
peans ; and one Indian Sub-Inspector or risaldar, S head 
constables and 48 constables. In 1948 after independence a 
portion of the Governor’s mounted guard was merged with the 
Calcutta Mounted Police. The mounted police that started with 
one dafadar and two sowars has today one inspector, one ser- 
geant-major, 12 sergeants, one junior commissioned officer, 5 
head sowars, 85 sowars and 107 syces. It has retained the old 
in the ways of life of the syces and the horses in the stables and 
the barracks.-^^ 

(3) Police training 

In early days the constable recruits were given an indifferent 
training in Calcutta. Sir Federick Haliday wrote a letter to the 
Chief Secretary to the Bengal Govt, on 23 June, 1906 for a train- 
ing school for the constables and indicated three requirements — 
(a) a school-house ; (b) a staff of teachers ; (c) a passing test. 
In regard to (a) the lower storey of the old Town Hall was 
suggested with the exception of 2 rooms utilised for the Munici- 
pal Magistrates. Secondly, the teaching staff could be drawn 
from the Calcutta Police Force and woulU consist of a European 
Sergeant to be placed on special duly for instructing recruits in 
drill, gymnastics etc. and a Head Constable on Rs. 20 or Rs. 25 
to instruct them in their duties and orders as laid down in the 
Parade Manual. Thirdly, the examination would be a passing 
test and failures w^ould not count in the strength of the force. 
Halliday w'as asked by the Under-Secretary to the Bengal Govt, 
to consult the Chairman of the Corporation, C. G. Allen. When 
approached the latter summarily rejected the proposal. At the 
Chief Secretary’s request Halliday suggested on 28 September, 
1906 that the lunatic asylum at Dalanda constructed in 1847 and 
discarded in 1906 would suit the purpose. It may be noted that 
^Dalanda’ was one of the 38 villages the Company was permitted 
to rent for Rs. 8,121.8 by the Emperor Famikh Saycr in 1717. 
The name *d^landaha^ was misspelt by the British as "Dalanda’. 
The place at the time accommodated the stamp and stationeries 
deptt. Halliday went on voicing his protest in his annual adminis- 
tration reports. However, the Council in Resolution No. 1852 — 
P dated 29 June, 1910 disapproved of his proposal. 
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On the 1st August, 1914 Govt, accorded sanction to the estab- 
lishment of the Police Training School in the Dalanda House. 
And it started functioning from 1st October, 1914. The staff 
sanctioned were one Inspector, 2 Sub-Inspectors and 15 Head 
Constables for drill and gymnastics with 4 Head Constables as 
reserve. The Dalanda House faced difficulties in the initial years. 
First, it was a far off place from Calcutta. Second, it became a 
centre for interrogation of revolutionaries. Third, some revolu- 
tionaries — Nalini Ghosh and Probexih Biswas — made good their 
escape by befooling the sentries in the Dalanda House in 19 16.'^^^ 
Finally, “the Dalanda House was like a halting station in between 
the detective office and the Presidency^ Jail. The first 15 days 
used to be spent at Kyd Street and the Dalanda House.^® On 
March 30/^11 1918 Akhil Chandra Dutt, a member of the Impe- 
rial Legislative Council spoke of the torture meted out to the 
political prisoners at Dalanda. He stated that about 800 persons 
had been kept there without trial. He. therefore, called upon the 
members to “delve deep into the mysteries of Dalanda House 
and the cloistered seclusion of the cells”.^^' By the 20s the poli- 
tical prisoners came to be sent to the office of the special Branch 
at 13, lu)rd Sinha Road. 'Fhc school had thus become free from 
stigma.**’ 

G. Municipal Calcutta 
( 1 ) Background 

The territory over which the Company assumeu control was 
alx)ut 5077 bighas or 1692 acres in area, cemprising roughly tlie 
land between the river and the Salt Lakes from Govindpur to 
Sutanuti. The limits, however, included a much larger area than 
5077 bighas. Even in 1752 there w'cre some lands within the 
Company's bounds”, namely, the districts of Simla, Mallonga, 
Mirzapur and Hogulkuria held by private proprietors and not 
acquired by the Company. The Company's territory^ wa* split 
up into fcHir divisions for purposes of au dnistration. The largest 
was Dihi Calcutta, the central division, in which old Fort and 

38. Oiiha, N. K — Banglay Biplobvad, 258. 283. 

39. Bandyopadhyaya, N— Biplaber Sandhane. 

40. Munshi, K, M— Str>;gglc for freedom, 194. 

41. Chattopadhyay, op. eit., chap. 7. 
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the Company’s offices were buUt. It centred round the Great 
Tank (Dalhousie Square, now Bibadi Bag) ahd included what is 
called the ^'business quarter” of Calcutta. In 1706 only 248 
bighas out of 1718 bigbas in this division were built over. In 
the same period about 134 bighas out of a total of 1693 bighas 
were occupied with dwellings in Sutanuti, the northern division. 
In the southern division (Govindpur) corresponding to the mo- 
dem Fort William and the Maidan, some 57 bighas out of 1178 
had been occupied. In Burabazar no less than 400 bighas out 
of 488 had been built over — ^the congestion of this area is no 
modem phenomenon. Tlius about 840 out of a total of 5077 
bighas granted in 1698 by Prince Azim-us-Shan's Sanad had been 
utilised for building purposes some 8 years later. At the time 
of Old Fort William with its picturesque crimson walls was the 
central and dominant feature of the landscape. In front to the 
east was the Great Tank and on the north-west comer of the 
site, where Writers’ Buildings now stand rose the lofty spire of 
St. Anne's Church. Here was the nucleus of the English town 
and round the famous tank clustered the, houses of the Company's 
servants. From the sacred shrine of Kali, Broad Street (now 
Bentinck Street) “the immemorable pilgrim road” stretched away 
towards the north of the town, where the Indian population had 
already begun to gather. An idea of the limits of the town may 
be had from the Fever Hospital Committee’s Report, Appendix D 
at page 136 thus : 

“In 1742 the township of Calcutta was limited and defined 
by a ditch, began as a protection against the Marhattus 
commencing about 3 miles to the north of the Fort, where a 
deep muddy river debouched into the river. It was meant 
to surround the town and fall again into the river about 
the same distance below the Fort, but was never completed”. 

From the treaty of 1757 the Company obtained possession of 
all lands wftfiin the Ditch. The town expanded so as to include 
suburban areas outside it. Thus Hogulkuria, Simla, Tuntuneah, 
Arcooly, Mirzapore, Mallanga, Dingabhanga, Colinga, Taltola. 
Birjee and Ooltadanga became a part of the ‘town’. After 1757 
the Company “annexed a considerable tract of land taken from 
the 24*Parganas adjoining to Calcutta in order to extend its 
bounds”. It included 15 dihis or homestead lands comprising 
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55 mouzas or grams and was called Tanchannagram*. This divi- 
sion of town and suburbs, treated as two separate municipal towns 
in 1857 remained extant with modihcations until 1888. The 
boundaries of Calcutta were defined in 1779 by a Judgement of 
Justice John Hyde of the Supreme Court dat^ 10 September, 
1779 : 

“Kidderpore is a village about 2 miles from the Court 
House, lying close to a small river commonly called by the 
English Kidderpore Nulla. This river is the boundary south- 
ward by the town of Calcutta, of which the river commonly 
called the Hooghly River, is the boundary north-westward, 
and the Marhatta Ditch, which exists in many parts and the 
line where it once was, in other places, are the boundaries 
north-eastward, eastward, and south-eastward, to the place 
where tltat ditch of line where it existed, meets the Kidder- 
pore Nullah, and prove that place, the rivulet is the boun- 
dary. This rivulet was a little to the westward of the new 
Fort, which is considered as within the town of Calcutta, and 
I consider Fort wyiiam to be the English name of the town. 
Calcutta is the Bengali name of one of man\ villages, of 
which the town of Calcutta consists'*. 

(2) Extent of the boundary 

These boundaries underwent no cliange during the next 60 
years ( 1779 60 =- 1839). This may be seen in >ec. 3 of the 

Act XXIV of 1840 giving the following boundaries: 

North — Mahratia Ditch East — Circular Road : West — the 

Hughli ; 

South — Lower Circular Road to Kidderpore Bridge and Tol- 
ly’s nullah to the river including Fort and Coolybazar 
(Hastings). 

Act XVI of 1847 excluded Fort William and Esplanade and 
Hastings from the town. The southern boundary became Lower 
Circular Road and southern westeru boundary Chowringhee 
Road. 

Act V of 1868 included Hastings (originally inhabited by 
Coolies employed at the Fort) managed by the Commsisioncr of 
Police. The town units remained unchanged until 1889. 

Act IV of 1876 excluded certain mouzas in Panchanoagram 
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and included several villages from 24-Parganas. The town at the 
time consisted of 18 wards with an area of 3754 acres. The Muni- 
cipality of the “suburbs” was defined by a Govt. Notification dated 
10 September 1877. It may be noted that earlier by Act XXI iyf 
1847 the “Suburbs’* had been so defined as to include ail lands 
within the general limits of Panchannagram. 

In 1889 extensive changes were made. The Suburban Munici- 
pality was split to form four Municipalities as follows : ( 1 ) the 
North Suburban Municipality of Cossipore — Chitpi>rc ; (2) the 
East Suburban Municipality of Manicktoliah ; (3) the Suburban 
Municipality of Garden Reach ; (4) the South Suburban Muni- 
cipality of Tollygunge. The town was divided into 25 wards with 
an area of 11,954 acres or about 19 sq. miles. 

The Calcutta Municipal Act III of 1899 definctl the boundary 
by the beginning of the 20lh century thus : 

North and East — Circular canal, Pagladanga Road, South 
Tangra and Topsia Roads, EBS Railway 
line. 

South — EBS Railway line, kussa Road, Tollygunge 
Circular Road, Shahpur Road, Goragalchia 
Road upto Nunakinahal ghat. 

West — Hughli River.-*^ 

The Calcutta Municipal Act XXX of 1951 repealed Bengal 
Act III of 1923 and excluded from Calcutta Fort William and 
that part of Hastings north of the south edge of Clyde Row and 
Strand Road to the river bank. At present the Calcutta Municipal 
Corporation Act LIX of 1980 repeals the previous Act of 1951 
and includes three Municipalities within Calcutta ( I ) Govern- 
ment Notification no, 963/C-4/MIA-21/82 dated 21 December, 
1983 brings in the Garden Reach Municipality ; (ii) Govt. Noti- 
fication no. 964/C-4/MIA-21/82 dated 21 December 1983 the 
Jadavpur Municipality ; and (iii) Govt. Notification no. 965/C- 
4/MIA-21/i2 dated 21 December, 1983 the South Suburban 
Municipality — all from the District of 24-Parganas adjacent to 
Calcutta. Schedule I defines the limits given in Appendix P. 
Schedule II shows that the Corporation has been divided into 141 
wards. 


42. Ooode, S. W— 44ttnicifMil Calcutta (1916), Introductory— 1-8. 
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(3) The evolution of Municipal Govt. 

There is no denying the fact that Municipal autonomy had been 
and is being thrust upon an indolent and careless public. People 
lived or more frequently died in earlier davs and even in modem 
times through a lesser extent, under conditions which might shock 
the blunted senses of the dwellers in an ‘unimproved bustce’, 
while the Collector of Calcutta in former days and the Major now 
with an inadequate staff and scanty funds made and make puny, 
if heroic efforts to cleanse the Augean stables. With the dawn of 
the 19th century civic administration became the constant annuity 
of Govt. 

( a ) Early administration 

The adp'.inislralion of the town was originally en- 

trusted to one of the Company's civil servants called the zamindar 
and later the Collector of Calcutta. Under a Royal Charter (23 
Geo I) in the vear 1726 the Crown by Letters Patent established 
a Corporation consisting of a Mayor and 9 Aldermen, with a 
Mayor's court, of whicit Holwcll, the famous zamindar or Collec- 
tor of Calcutta, afterw'ards became the President. The .Mayor's 
court having civil, criminal and ecclesiastical jurisdiction over 
British inhabitants dispensed a kind of rough — and — ready jus- 
tice according to broad principles of equity. A buiKi. g was erec- 
ted in 1729 on the site of St. Andrew’s Church with i tes realised 
from the inhabitants. It was shaken by cyclones of 1737 and sub- 
sequent years and domolished by Govt, in 1792. ’ihe ditch to the 
east of the old Fort into which the bodies of the victims of Black 
Hole had been cast was not fdlcd up until 1766, nor the Mahratta 
Ditch until 1780. And both had been the dumping-grounds for 
the fUth and garbage of Calcutta. The city, however, nad become 
a little better than undrained swamp, surrounded by malarious 
jungle and pervaded by a pestilential masma. 

The Corporation had done very liv ' ' to improve the admini- 
strattOQ of the town. So its charter was surrendered in 1752 and 
a new Royal charter (26 Geo II) granted. By it the Mayors 
court was rc-cstaWished and an ineffectual attempt made to orga- 
nise a municipal fund. 


18 
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(b) The work of the Justices of the Peace 

In 1794 under Statute (33 Geo III) the Collector was relieved 
of his municipal duties. The Governor-General took powers to 
appoint Justices of the Peace for the municipal administration of 
the town with authority to make regular assessment and to levy 
taxes. This statute is a landmark in the devclopmet of the muni- 
cipal Govt. At the time the Justices of the Peace were the follow- 
ing persons, namely, the Governor-General, other members of the 
Supreme Council, Chief Justice, other Justices of the Supreme 
Court at Fort William. 

The Administration was divided into three departments, viz, 
(1) Assessment Department; (2) Executive Department; and 
(3) Judicial Department. It was guided by three-fold objects — 
(i) to assess the rates ; (ii) to provide for execution of conser- 
vancy works, collection of assessment and ordinary watch and 
ward of the town ; and (iii) to approve assessments and to tiear 
and decide appeals or complaints against assessors and Collecton.. 
The first assessment under the Act (33 Geo III) was made in 
1795 by Mackay. The Justices set to theyr business in right ear- 
nest and effected various reforms. One of their first acts in 1799 
was the metalling of Circular Road. They also paid considerable 
attention to the Conservancy of the town for which tenders were 
invited through the Calcutta Gazette dated 17 December, ISOl. 
85 pairs of strong serviceable bullocks were wanted with the pro- 
portional number of drivers for the use of the carts employed 
under the scavengers for cleaning the streets and drains within 
the town of Calcutta.'*^ The Justices of the Peace had so Kmg 
collected revenue and administered them for certain purposes 
specified in the 1794 Act, ^'principally repairing, watching and 
clearing the streets'*. But it was realised later that the town had 
been suffering from the filthy condition and radical measures were 
necessary to improve it. To this end several committees were set 
up. The first committee was nominated by Lord Wellesley, wh4)sc 
famous Minute stood out as a beacon of light in the misty path 
of municipal reform. In this Minute the improvement of drains, 
roads, streets and buildings was strongly urged and the need of 
public markets, slaughter-houses and burial-grounds forcibly 

43. SetOB Gnr— Sections from the CaJciitu Gazette, vd. Ill, 37, S4. 
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pointed out. 30 members were selected to form a Town Improve- 
ment Committee to push the scheme into execution. 

(c) The Lottery Committee 

In 1793 the practice of raising money for public im- 
provements by means of lotteries first came into fashion.^* The 
Commissioners for the Bengal Lottery for that year offered a 
large sum raised by lotteries to the committee of the Native 
Hospital, that declined the offer. This was then given for the re- 
lief of insolvent debtors. The first issue of tickets was 10,000 at 
Rs. 32 each. The whole of it was, after a deduction of 2*/f for 
expenses and lO' v for benevolent and charitable purposes, given 
away in prizes. Govt, in 1805 patronised the Lottery Commis- 
sioners — 5000 tickets were issued at Rs. 1,0(X) each, lO^t of this 
sum was taken for the Town Hall and for expenses. In 1806 
the LtiUciy v»as for \\ lakhs and so on. The proceeds of the 
lotteries were made over to the Town Improvement Committee so 
long as it existed. Between 1805 and 1817 many important 
works were executed from the lottery funds. For example, large 
tanks were dug, the To^n Hall built, t!iC Balliaghata Canal con- 
structed and several roads including Elliot Road made. The 
available fund from lotteries was not less than 71 lakhs. 

In 1817 the Vice-President in Council appointed the famous 
‘Lottery Committee', which look over the balance 17 previous 
lotteries, amounting to 41 lakhs of rupcjii. This com ttee looked 
after the affairs of the towm for about 20 years i.e., dtvvn to 1836 
w’hcn it ceased to exist. It tried by means of effective measures 
to make the settlement “sw^ect and wholesome". Street-watering 
was introduced for the first time under the auspices of this com- 
mittee. this time the yield of the house-tax was about Rs 3 
lakhs and of the Abkari about Rs. H lakhs. The expenditure on 
conservancy and police was Rs. 51 lakhs and Govt, contributed 
the diffcrence.^''^ The total length of roads constructed was about 
170 miles and the cost of their annual repairs raised from 
Rs. 40,000 to Rs. 50,000. The watenr*^ of the roads cc:^. about 
Rs. 25,<K)0. The net profits of the Lottery Committee between 


44. Beverley — Report on the census of t alcutta (1876^, 46-7. 
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1825 and 1836 came up to Rs. 10,19,349 exclusive of all ex- 
penses.^® 

The records in the Calcutta Collectorate indicate that the Lot- 
tery Committee made over 12 bighas, 15 cottahs, 2 chittacks and 
10 sq. ft. of land to the Collector of Calcutta for management. 
There are still entries as “Lottery Committee” against some of 
the holdings in the Register. A total of 12 bJghas, 6 cottahs, 
15 chittacks and 7 sq. ft. of land situated in different blocks of 
Heyshum’s map were based out on pattafts as holdings and the 
•owners to pay their usual rents to the collector of Calcutta. It 
appears that under orders from the Board of Revenue com- 
municated in their letter no. 3905-B dated 16 July, 1867 some 
lottery committee lands had been sold to private persons as lease- 
hold grants.'*^ These parcels of land had no block or holding 
number when they were first brought under the management ot 
the Collector of Calcutta. However, they were subsequently in- 
cluded in one or the other block and each separate parcel of land 
allotted a holding number and entered with details in the General 
Register A with a remark that they were Lottery Committee 
lands.^® 

The relation between Lottery Committee and Justices arc 
somewhat analogous to those of Improvement Trust and Corpo- 
ration of Calcutta of the present time. While the lottery fund was 
applied to excavating new tanks and filling up old ones, construc- 
tion of ghats, bridges etc. for improvement of health, the con- 
servancy department remained in the charge of Magistrates un- 
der the Act of Parliament (1793). The Corporation control of 
Justices gave way to concentration of authority in Chief Magis- 
trate's hands. 

(d) The Fever Hospital Committee and alter 

The defects of the prevailing system came to light. First, the 
Chief Magistrate combined the offices of the Chairman of the 
Corporation, the Commissioner of Police and Chief Presidency 
Magistrate. Second, no Cooperation from the Community was 
forthcoming. Third, the administrative machinery was the result 


46. Ray, op. cit., 156-60. 
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of haphazard and makeshift compromise. Fourth, the Superin- 
tendent of Roads and Conservancy found no place in the statute 
of 1793. D.M’ Parian, the Chief Magist^'ate submitted the first 
scheme for a representative Municipal Government i.e. Municipal 
Committee elected by rate-payers in 1833. The Government sanc- 
tioned the appointment of a committee for one division of the 
town as an experimental measure. 

However, the Fever Hospital Committee was appointed by 
Lord Auckland after the Lottery Committee ceased to draw in 
1836. It was presided over by Sir John Peter Grant. They pro- 
duced three reports. The first included the results of inquiries 
into the drainage, cleansing, ventilation and communications of 
the city of Calcutta and the means of supplying it with water : 
the establishment of a hospital or hospitals and dispensaries for 
trcatniwiii diseases among the native poor ; the system of col- 
lecting and appropriating the taxes of tlic town and the state of 
police. The second report dealt with the Salt-water Lake, while 
the third with the Medical College Hospital. It may be noted 
that in earlier years Calcutta with its thatched bungalows and 
straw hovels was notorious for its huge fires. In March 1780 a 
fire consumed 15000 straw-houses and burnt 190 people. The 
earliest enactment prescribing preventive measures against fires 
was Act Xll of 1837 — it secured the provision of an outer roof 
of incombustible materials on houses and outhouse- 

The multiple administration of the affairs of the . awn by the 
Justices, Committees and the Magistrates produced friction am- 
ongst officials and dissatisfaction amongst the rate-payers. This led 
to M’ Parian's scheme. ACT XXIV of 1840 came — under it the 
Government could, on an application of two thirds of rate-pay- 
ers, entrust to them assessment, collection and management of 
rates of four divisions of the town. The scheme was for lighting, 
and watering roads and streets — it was far in advance of time. Act 
XVI of 1847 showed further improvement, for it transferred the 
conservancy functions from Justices to a Board of 7 Commis- 
sioners. It authorised taxes on horses and vehicles. Further, 
Commissioners were to receive salaries at a rate fixed by Govt. 
Taxes could be imposed on conservancy : Construction on tanks 
and aqueducts, opening of streets and squares, lighting and water- 
ing of streets, filling up of stagnant pools, removal of obstructions 
and general embellishment of the town. Act XXII of 1847 cm- 
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powered the CommissicMiers to purchase and bold real property 
for improvement of Calcutta. It constituted them into a Corporate 
Body. Act II of 1848 vested in them management and control. 
It also provided for a Town Clerk (subsequently secretary), :i 
Surveyor and other officers. Act X of 1852 divided the town into 
Northern and Southern Divisions and reduced the number of 
Commissioners to four. They were paid a monthlly salalry ol 
Rs. 250. The taxes on carriages and horses were abolished and 
the house rate raised to 6i per cent. The elective principle was 
suspended by Act XXVIII of 1854. Then came Act XIV of 1856. 
a complete conservancy Act, followed by two other Acts of the 
same year — ^XXV and XXVIII — by which the Commissioners 
were declared to be “a corporation” with the municipal funds 
under their control and with powers to improve rates on carriages 
and for lighting the town. All these Acts were passed b> the 
Supreme Legislative Council.^^ 

(e) Regime of the Justices of the Peace (1863-76) 

The Seton-Karr Commission of 1861 jvas appointed b> Govt, 
to suggest further improvement measures. They proptssed increase 
of revenue by (i) imposition of water-rate not exceeding 21 per 
cent; (ii) doubling of carriage and horse tax ; (iii) introduction 
of registration fee of Rs. 60 year for every cart and hackney. 
Further, the town should be divided into 6 districts, each with a 
board of 6 honorary members appointed by Govt. A central 
board of 6 representatives appointed by Govt, was to exercise 
control. 

In this context the first Municipal Act passed by the Provin- 
cial Govt, was Act VI of 1863, by which the three Acts of 1856 
were repealed and the management of municipal affairs of the 
town vested in a (Corporation consisting of the Justices of tnc 
Peace for the town along with those for Bengal, Bchar and Orissa 
resident in Calcutta. The general control was vested in a large 
body of couixillors, while execution in detail left to a well-paid 
officer. Sir Stuart Hogg became the Chairman. The elective prin- 
ciple was introduced by Act IV of 1876 by which the foregoing 
Acts were repealed. The new Act fixed the number of Municipal 
Commissioners at 72, excepting the Chairman and the Vice* 
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Chairman. Under it two^thirds were to be elected by the rate- 
payers and the rest nominated by the Local Govt., while the 
electoral divisions to correspond to thanas. 

(f) The Town Committee and aU that 

The Town Committee had no sanction in 1877. Act VI of 
1881 invested the Town Committee with legal status. It was to 
advise the Chairman in discharging his functions. A commission 
was appointed in 1884 — they reported that the cleansing and 
conservancy of the town was defective and proposed the amal- 
gamation of the suburbs with the town. By 1888 the size of ihe 
town increased from 11,954 acres to 20,547 acres by the addition 
to it of a part of the suburbs under the designation of “added 
area” and “fringe area”. Act II of 1888 came and provided for 
(i) the iiicrca:3C of co.iimissioners to 75, of whom 15 to be ap- 
pointed by Govt., 50 to be elected by rate-payers, and 4 to be 
elected by the Chamber of Commerce, 4 by the Calcutta Traders 
Association and 2 by the Port Commissioners. Act II of 1899 
reduced 75 ti ^0 — 25 to be elected an^ 25 to be appointed by 
Govt. It provided for 3 Co-ordinate authorities — the Corporation ; 
the General Committee’, the Chairman. 

The achievements by the end of the century were as follows. 
There were 330 miles of roads of which 103 miles stone-metalled, 
16 miles brick-metalled in place of 8? and 50 riii’ s in 1876. 
There were 6,811 gas-lamps and 2,295 oil-lan instead 
of 986 and 704 in 1863 and 2,720 and 717 in 1876. 
There were 10,669 carts and 8,796 carriages, ol which 5,242 
were private, in place of less than half the number of in 1876. 
There were 84,419 kutcha houses and 41,064 pucca houses for 
the Corporation to look after in place of 22,860 kutcha and 16,816 
pucca houses of 1876. It was not till 1897 that the Indian Elec- 
tric Company was commissioned to supply electricity to the Cal- 
cutta streets. Earlier gas light had been introduced on 6 July, 
1857. The watering of the streets started on 19 Febnian 1818, 
while the supply of filtered water beg^ on 8 July, 1874. The 
first attempt at supply of filtered water was made in 1863. 7 years 
later the waterworks at Palta (30 km to the north of Calcutta) 
were taken over directly by the Corporation. The average con- 
sumption was then 4i million gallons. The Palta Waterworks 
^stands on 480 acres of land. Water is brou^t from Palta to the 
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Pumping Station at Tulla, over which there is a reservoir and this 
became effective from 16 May, 1911. In 1926 many underground 
reservoirs were constructed. By the end of the 19th century the 
supply increased to a daily average of 21 million gallons. At pre- 
sent the supply averages 120 million gallons with gigantic tube- 
wells in addition to the regenerated motor-works. But this is con- 
sidered inadequate for 9.1 million population. 

(g) Further developments 

(i) The Corporation office 

By 1848 the office of the Corporation was located at 11, Es- 
planade Row and 31 Chowringhee Road. In 1860 this was con- 
nected to 1, Chowringhee Road. In 1875 the Corporation pur- 
chased 6 bighas 16 cottahs and 4 chittacks of land at 5, Suren- 
dranath Bancrjee Road and built its own office. This was con- 
structed according to the plan of Mackintosh Burn and Company . 
Earlier the Corporation was in the charge of the Port as well ac- 
cording to Act X of 1866. However, on 17 October 1870 the 
Commissioners for the Port took over this charge. 

(ii) The Calcutta Improvement 

It was felt in the beginning of the 20th century that Calcutta 
needed improvement and e.xpansion. To this end the Calcutta 
Improvement Act V of 1911 was passed and it entrusted to the 
Board of eleven Trustees to carry out the contemplated improve- 
ment. To construct a big road was its first aim. In the first 
phase it started from the comer of the Esplanade and went up to 
Bowbazar Street. The road was then called Halliday Street after 
the name of the first Lt. Governor of Bengal. In the second phase 
it was brought up to Beadon Street and called Central Avenue. 
Since 26 May 1926 it has been named Chittaranjan Avenue. 
Because of obligations raised by the Manmohan Theatre and on 
behalf of Girish Ghosh's house, the road was brought up to 
Bhupen Bose Avenue and then directed towards the 5-head cros* 
sing at Shyambazar. Another road was built to the east of the 
town and this is called Raja Dinendra Street. This place was 
formody a marshy land of water-hyacinth. On the pattern of 
north-south road development steps were taken to construct roads 
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from west to east, e.g., B. K. Pal Avenue from Aurobindo Sarani 
to Kali Krishna Tagore Street. Similarly Mission Row Extension 
and Ganesh Avenue came from Mission Row to Wellington 
Square. But the greatest achievement v^as the construction of 
Rashbehari Avenue by redeeming the marshy land of acquatic 
grass (hogla). Next was built the longest road of the town called 
Southern Avenue of 150 ft. wide. 

(iii) The last Calcutta Municipal Act 

By the mid-20th century came the Calcutta Municipal Act 
XXXIII of 1951. It as the last in the scries of Municipal Acts 
and it contained 615 sections and 23 schedules. The Corporation 
had 100 wards as specified in schedule V. The number of 
municipal authorities was three — the corporation ; the standing 
commi^^ce.. . and the ^ jmmissioner. 

(iv) The Calcutta Municipal Corporation 

The latest is the Calcutta Municipal Corporation Act LIX of 
1980. rhe liPMs of Calcutta arc given m Schedule I, (App. P ) 
while Schedule 11 specifies 141 wards. The Calcutta Municipal 
Corporation includes three more Municipalities South Suburban, 
Garden Reach and Jadavpur with clfect from January, 1984. The 
Municipal authorities number three — ^Ihe Corporation; the Mayor- 
in-council ; and tlie Mayor. The Corporation consist.. )f (a) 141 
elected councillors ; (b) 2 councillors — (i) the chk executive 
ofliccr of the Calcutta Metropolitan Development Authority un- 
der the C.M.D.A. Act XI of 1^^72, and (ii> Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees for the Improvement of Calcutta constituted 
under the Calcutta Improvement .Act V of 1911 ; and (c) 7 
Aldermen to be elected by the councillors in (a). 

Secondly, the Mayor- in-Council consists of the Mayor, the Dy. 
Mayor and not more than 10 other elected members of the Cor- 
p>oration. The Mayor-in-Council shall be collectively responsible 
to the Corp)oration and exercise the executive powers ^f the 
Corp>oration. Thirdly, the elected men :rrs of the Cbrj)oration 
shall elect at the first meeting of the Corporation after a general 
election, (1^ one member to be a Mayor and (2) one member 
to be a Chairman. Finally, u/s. 39 of the Act ihe Municipal 
Commissioner shall be the principal executive officer of the 
Corporation. 
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The Mayor-in'0>ancjl form of Urban Government has been 
taken over from the USA, where three forms are in operation, 
namely, Mayor-in-Council, Commission and Council-Manager. 
The first is still found in about one half of all municipalities of 
over 5000 population. The Mayor has two patterns — ^weak and 
stremg. Under the “weak-Mayor” plan the chief executive is very 
powerful. This persists in more than half of all Mayor-in-Council 
cities including Chicago and Los Angeles. In others the Mayor is 
given more authority. Boston and Clevel and have gone over to 
a “strong-mayor” type. Compared to two other patterns, the 
Mayor-coimcil plan has political advantages.^* Under the 1980 
Act Calcutta is also given 15 borough committees. 

(v) Calcutta Metropolitan District 

The Calcutta Metropolitan Planning organisation was started 
in 1961. The Calcutta Metropolitan District was conceived to be 
an area of about 450 sq. miles with a population of 65.8 lalkhs 
an 1961, which was expected to increase to 118.2 lakhs by 1986 
and over 140 lakhs by 200 A.D. 

The Calcutta Metropolitan Water and Sanitation Authority Act 
XIII of 1966 set up CMWSA, which in its turn has framed 
CMWSA (Water Supply) Regulations. 1975. In accordance with 
these Regulations, the water supply is being made in the extended 
areas of the Calcutta Corporation. A legal form was given to the 
CMPO by CMDA Act of 1970. 

(vi) The emblem 

Under a warrant issued by Sir Albert William Wood the old 
emblem came into existence in 1896. It represented two Adjutant 
Birds holding in their beaks serpents and carrying crown on 
their shoulders. And the motto of the civic body was given 
through a latin phase : Per Ardue Stabilis Esto. 

The Corporation at its meeting on February 22, 1961 replaced 
the above emblem by the new one. At the top is inscribed in Ben- 
gali Purasri-r ardhana and the bottom Ktdikata Purasamstha. 
Besides, at the four comers are Lotus, Wheel, Swastika and 
Hmnder-bolt. On the left and right sides are “ears of corn” and 
in the middle “Hand with fire”. 

51. Young, W. H. — Ogg and Ray's Essentials of American Oovt* (1967), 
642-46. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE JUDICATURE IN CALCUTTA 


Where there is no judicial Department to interpret and execute 
the law, to decide controversies, and to enforce rights, the govern- 
ment must either perish by its own imbecility or the other 
departments of government must usurp powers, for the purpose 
of commanding obedience to the destruction of liberty. 

— Chancellor Kent : “Commentaries". Lecture XIV. 


In Uic initial stages the judicial system at Calcutta was rudi- 
mentary and not at all conducive to the impartial administration 
of justice. It was modelled on the pattern prevailing at the time 
in other zamindarics in Bengal. ITie Company's zamindari 
functions within the settlement of Calcuda were entrusted to an 
English officer, known *as the Collector or the zamindar, who 
used to be a member of the Governor s council. He discharged 
judicial functions in all cases : criminal, civil and revenue per- 
taining to the Indian inhabitants. All these have already been 
dealt with earlier. But the Calcutta zuir.indar was dike other 
zamindars. The latter could execute a capital sentence only after 
confirmation from the Nawab and appeals in civil cases lay to 
the courts at Murshidabad. But from the ver\ start the English 
deviated from this practice — they sought confirmation of death 
sentence from the Governor and Council without any reference 
to the Nawab and appeals from the Collector's court in all cases 
went to the Governor and council and not to the Nawab's courts. 
This shows that from die very beginning the Company's represen- 
tatives at Calcutta asserted and exercised more powers than were 
assigned to them. Thus the Companv acted as a ter torial 
sovereign vis-a-vis Calcutta and tried tc exclude any semblance 
of the Nawab’s authority from the administration of Calcutta. 
This system continued till 1727 when it was replaced by a new 
system under the Charter of 1726 in common with other Presi- 
dency towns of Madras and Bombay. One has to remember that 
jmor to 1727 the ju^'^cial system at Calcutta was based on the 
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Company's authority as a zamindar, while after 1727 it derived 
its authority from the royal charter. 

The Charter (13 Geo I) issued to the Company by King 
George 1 on 24 September, 1726 was a landmark in the evolution 
of judicial institutions in the Presidency towns. In the first place, 
it established civil and criminal courts, which derived their autho- 
rity from the King, and not from the Company. The advantage 
of royal Courts was that their decisions were as authoritative as 
those of the courts in England, since the source of authority for 
both the courts was the same, namely, the King regarded as the 
fountain of justice. Secotull\\ the Charter initiated the system of 
appeals from the courts in India to the Privy Council in England 
and thereby established a bridge between the English and the 
Indian Legal Systems. Thirdly, it established a local legislature 
and the locus of the legislative power was shifted from England 
to India. Fbudly, it had an important bearing on the question of 
the data of introduction of the English into the Presidency Towns. 
However, the Charter continued the prior tradition in respect of 
two matters. First, justice continued to be administered by non- 
professional judges. Secofid, intimate and integral relationship 
between the executive and the judiciary was maintained. And the 
situation changed only after 1773.^ 

The following* courts began functioning : (a) the Mayor's 

court; (b) the court of appeal; (c) the court of Quarter Ses- 
sions ; and (d) after 1753, the Court of Requests. The adminis- 
tration of justice by them is described below ; 

A : The Mayor's Court 

This court consisted of a Mayor and 9 Aldermen, 2 of whom 
could be subjects of any prince or state in amity with Great 
Britain. Other Aldermen had to be natural-bom subjects of the 
crown. The Charter named the first Mayor and 9 Aldermen 
thereafter. Every year the Mayor was to be elected from amongst 
the Alderme: by them and the outgoing Mayor. The Governor 
and council could remove any Alderman upon reasonable cause. 

The quorum of the court was 3 — ^the Mayor or Senior Aider- 
man together with 7 other Aldermen. The court could hear and 

1. lata* M. P.-*-OntUaet of Indian Logid History (4th adn), 33-5. 
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try all civil suits within the town and its subordinate factories. 
The first appeal from the court lay, within 14 days, to the Go- 
vernor and council, whence a second appeal could be lodged, 
within 14 days, with the King-in-council, in all matters involving 
1,000 pagodas or Rs. 3,000. Thus for the first time a right of 
appeal to the King-in-council from the decisions of the courts in 
India was granted. But this court of the King-in-council was not 
established in India — it exercised its jurisdiction from England. 
The Mayor’s court was a court of record and as such had power 
to punish persons for contempt. It had also testamentary juris- 
diction and could grant probates of will of deceased persons. In 
the case of a person dying intestate it could grant letters of ad- 
ministration. 

B : The C ourt of appeal 

It consisted of the Governor and council. The court had origi- 
nal and appellate jurisdiction : 

(1) Original jurisdiction — The Court of Quarter Sessions — 
The criminal lurisdiction was vested in the Governor and 5 senior 
members of the council. Each of them individually was to be 
a Justice of Peace, who could arrest persons accused of commit- 
ting crimes, punish the guilty of minor crimes and commit the 
rest to the court of Ouartcr Sessions for trial. Thrr^e Justices of 
the Peace collectively were to form ‘*3urt of icc d and had 
powers of the court of Oyer and Terminer and goal dc ivery. They 
could hold quarter sessions 4 times a vear to try and punish each 
criminal offence except high treason. ITiere was a difference be- 
tween a court of Oyer and Terminer and that of goal delivery. 
The former could try all criminal cases, felonies and misdemea- 
nours, whereas the latter only those who had been arrested and 
lodged in the prison. Both combined meant a plenary criminal 
jurisdiction. Trials a. Quarter Sessions were held with the grand 
jury and petty jury. 

(2) Appellate jurisdiction — ^Thc app'^Uate Court heard appeals 
from the decisions of the Mayor’s Court. Its decisions were 
final in cases where the amount involved in the suit was less than 
1,000 pagodas or Rs. 3,000. 

C : The Court of Request 

The Cburt came «nto existence to meet the needs of poor Utt- 
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gants. It was to consist of 8 to 24 Commissioners. In Calcutta, 
12 persons were, appointed. ^ The appointments were made by 
the Government from amongst the servants of the Company. 
One-half of the members were to retire annually and their places 
to be filled up by ballot by the remaining Commissioners. The 
court was to sit once a week. It was authorised to entertain 
suits of the value of S pagodas or Rs. 15. The court proved a 
success. As observed by Bolts, an Alderman and Secretary of the 
Court of Cutcherry ; “The Court of Request is, in fact, the only 
Court in Calcutta which, from being under little or no influence, 
is of real and essential service to the poor inhabitants and this 
principally because, the members fill up all vacancies in the court 
by ballot themselves and because the matters in contest, being 
confined to 40s. must in general be beneath the notice or inter- 
ference of the Governor or Councillors".^ 

D : The Judiciary at work (1726-1754) 

The Charter of 1726 came into force in Calcutta in Decem- 
ber, 1727. The relationship between the Government and the 
Mayor’s Court was marred by hostility i»nd conflicts. They often 
came into collusion and “between the two neither law nor justice 
was treated with much respect". In the first place, the Charter 
made the corporation and the court largely autonomous, but the 
Government at times sought to interfere with the functioning of 
the court. Secondly the court’s clashes with the Collector of 
Calcutta have already been noted. Thirdly, the working of the 
Mayor’s Court also generated resentment amongst the natives. 
The government usually sided with them and this became an 
additional cause of bitterness between the executive and the 
judiciary. And no alternative judicial system was created for the 
natives. Finally, the courts were staffed by people having no legal 
knowledge ; the judges lacked the discipline of legal training ; they 
merely had an abstract idea of independence of the judiciary so 
that at times they acted in a manner derogatory to courts. 

In this Ci.«itext the Directors noticed that the conduct of the 
Mayor’s Court had been “factious and discourageous" with a false 
idea of “affected” independence. The courts were “too apt to as- 

2. Bengal Past and Present, vol. VIII, 25. 

. 3. Bolts, W.->-Consideration8 of India affairs, vqI. 1, 80-86. 
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sume a greater power than does legally belong to or become 
them”. They were found wanting “in a due deference and respect” 
to the Governor and council, their superiors and lacking also in 
^‘concern” for the welfare of the Company’s settlements.^ There 
were two ways open to resolve the impasse — cither to define the 
vague points by means of law and regulations or to make the 
executive all the more predominant and weaken the judiciary so as 
to make it subservient to the executive. The first was intricate and 
difficult. Hence, the second alternative was adopted. As a re- 
sult a new Charter was issued in 1753.^ 

E : The Charter of 1753 

The Company had been desirous of restructuring the judicial 
system in view of the confrontation between the Mayor’s Court 
and the Gv*vv.inor am’ council. King George II issued a new 
Charter on the 18th January, 1753 (26 Geo II). Attempts were 
made to remove the defects experienced in the working of the 
old charter. 

The Chartci 1753 was a modified ersion of that of 1726 
since it continued in substance the former institutions. 

Secondly^ the new Charter created the Court of Requests of 
which an account has already been given. 

Thirdly, the hierarchy of courts after the 1752 Charter was as 
follows : 

Civil CriminOi 

(i) Privy Council (i) Court of Quarter Sessions 

(ii) Governor and Council (li) Justice of the Peace 

(iii) Mayor's Court 

(iv) Court of Requests 

Finally, the jurisdiction of the Mayor's Court became •'cstricted 
in respect of the natives on account of the condition that both 
the parties were to submit to its jurisdiction. The Court thus 
became a court for the Europeans. Consequently, native c'-edi- 
tors had no forum to enforce their claim md the heirs of ** de- 
ceased person had no means to recover the property when it be- 
came necessary. However, at Calcutta the zamindari Court 
continued to function and this gave relief to the natives. 

4. Love— Vestiges of old Madras II, 26. 

5 . Jain, op. cit. 39-49. 
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F : Defects of the 1753 system 

The judicial system set up under the Charter of 1753 suffered 
from the following infirmities ; 

(a) The provision for appointment of Judges by the Governor 
and council from amongst the company’s servants made 
the judiciary subservient to the council. Hence, it could 
not render justice impartially in cases where the Company 
itself was a party. 

(b) The Company’s servants had been carrying on trade pri- 
vately and this included even the Mayor and Aldermen. 
Hence, justice was a political farce.® 

(c) The criminal judicature also suffered from similar defects. 
The wrong-doers among the Company’s servants were 
generally favoured. The position of the jury was no better, 
since they had been company's servants. 

(d) The judges had no adequate knowledge of the law— civil 
and criminal — which they were expected to administer. 
As observed by Clive in 1767 : ‘"Calcutta is the place 
where the profession of law is exdtciscd by men who seem 
to derive all their knowledge by inheritance or to possess 
it by intuition without previous of application”.^ 

(e) This was '‘make-shift justice”. In the words of Dodwcll, 
“the judge or the magistrate might be belter read in 
Hoyle's history of the four kings tlian in Law books sent 
out by the Company for the guidance of the courts”." 
Long observed : “Their system has much of justices' jus- 
tice, off-hand and according to dictates of equity more 
than law”.® 

G. : The Introduction and application of the English 
Criminal Law 

The Court of Directors in the letter dated 17 February 1726/ 
27 to the President and Council at Fort William gave instructions 
as to how to implement the Charter of 1726. Para 9 of the letter 


6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 


Idts. op. cit., Vol. I, 87. ^ 

jong— Selections from Unpublished Records I. XXXI. 
3 odwcll-“hIsdK)bs of Madras, 148, l37i 
jQQg, Op. cit.f I, XXXI. 
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reveals that two written books — “one by the Bridgewater and the 
other by the Walpole, entitled, ^Instructions for putting in execu- 
tion the East India Company’s Charter’ — had been sent. 

In respect of the law to be sdministered by the Courts set up 
by the Charter of 1726 and 1753 it may be said that “it was the 
law of England as it stood at the introduction of each of the 
Charters i.e., 1726 to 1753. It was the law of England as it 
stood in the year 1726 and from 1753 onward as the same law 
stood in 1753”.*o Impey, the Chief of the Supreme Court of his 
impeachment stated that he found instruction sent out by the 
Court of Directors with the Charter of 1753. According to him, 
“these instructions directed the new court how to proceed against 
prisoners not understanding English. In a marginal note they are 
told in cases where any Act of Parliament makes a crime felony, 
which wa': not so at common law, the indictment must conclude 
’against the form of the statute’. They are directed to enlarge 
on His Majesty’s princely goodness to extend his care and the 
benefit of his laws to his most distant subjects in the British 
settlements in tae East Indies”.** During Impey’s impeachment 
Boughton Rous was aslicd whether he knew “anything of any 
intention to carry the English Criminal Law into execution in 
the town of Calcutta ? He replied : “I have found amongst my 
papers a copy of a proclamation issued by his Majesty’s Justices 
for the town and district of Calcutta at their quarter '‘»*';sions held 
on 3 June, 1762 in which such an intention is annoui hJ”. How- 
ever, a diligent search for the copy of such a proclamation in the 
Record Rook of the India office was in vain. The House of Com- 
mons on 25 February, 1788 called on the Court of Directors to 
produce a copy of the Proclamation. But this order could not 
be complied with because of its non-availability. K. M. Firminger 
tried his hand to trace it among the India office Records or those 
of the Calcutta High Court, but failed . *2 

However, “an account of the several persons prosecuted in the 
Court of Quarter Sessions in Calcutta for criminal offences accor- 
ding to the laws of England from the t January, 1762 to the 


10. Firminger, op. cit., 97. 

11. Stephen, J. F. — ^The story of Nun Coomar and the Impeachment of 
Sir Elijah Impey, vol. II. 20-21. 

12. Firminger, op. cit. 98, n. 8, 99. 
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1st of October, 1774” has been found. The first case is dated 27 
August, 1762, i.e. subsequent to the proclamation mentioned 
above by Boughton Rous. Out of 45 cases, in which 62 persons 
had been implicated, the natives were in the majority and in 21 
cases the sentence was capital. Two cases may be taken as 
illustrative of the law enforced by the courts. In 1765 one Radha 
Chum Metre, the grandson of Govindram Metre, the '*black 
collector” of Calcutta was condemned to death for committing 
forgery. As observed by Verelst in 1773, “the amazing extent 
of public and private credit in Great Britain has induced our 
legislators to punish forgery with death”. The sentence, how- 
ever, appeared so extravagant to the inhabitants of Calcutta that 
they expressed astonishment and alarm in petition to the Govern- 
ment dated 29 January, 1766, wherein they complained that 
"they find themselves subject to the pains and penalties of laws to 
which they are utter strangers, and are liable through ignorance 
unwillingly to incur them”.‘^ As a result Radha Churn Metre 
received a pardon. The secord case set a precedent for Nun 
Coomar's case. 

H : The Supreme Court 

A forw'ard step was taken when the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture was set up .in Calcutta under the Regulating Act ( 1 3 Geo 
HI C. 63) of 1773. Bengal, Behar and Oxissa were in chaos 
and anarchy after the Battle of Plassey. The Company's servants 
exploited the people, amassed wealth and returned to England. 
They had only one aim, namely, how to attain easy fortunes and 
return to En^and as soon as possible. These persons on retuin 
to England led a life completely out of harmony with the pre- 
vailing social mores. The vulgar display of wealth with insolent 
and overbearing conduct earned them the nickname of 'nabob'. 
In Hamlyn’s Encyclopaedic W<^ld Dictionary (1972) at p. 1046 
the word "Nabob* is defined as ""an Englishman who has grown 
rich in India” and derived from Hindusthani Nawab, which is 
the plural of Arabic Nayab. The newly-enriched ex-servants of 
the Company began to meddle in British politics and used their 
ill-gotten money to purchase seats in the House of Commons to 
die chagrin of the landed aristocracy. They purchased the 


13. Loof— MeetkiD, I, 430. 
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Company’s stock and sought to influence its politics. On the 
other hand, there was the news of the Bengal Famine (1770) 
All these led the British public to smeU a rat. It came to be 
realised that the Company was no longer a commercial body, but 
had assumed the character of a political and territorial power. 
In the words of Burke : “The East India Company did not seem 
to be merely a Company for the extension of British Commerce, 
but in reality a delegation of the whole power and sovereignty 
of this Kingdom sent into the East*'. 

(ii) The Regulating Act of 1773 

Two Acts were passed in 1773 — one granted a State loan to 
the Company, limited its dividends and required it to submit its 
accounts to the Treasury ; the second known as the Regulating 
Act (13 Geo III C. 63) gave the Company a new constitution. 
With the passing of ihL Act, the era of royal charters yielded to 
that of parliamentary enactments. In the first place, the term 
of the Directors was increased from one year to four years and 
one-fourth of their number were to retire every year in rotation 
remaining at least one ^car out of office. This would ensure 
continuity and cfticiency. Secondly, to prevent the purchase of 
power by the Company's ex-servants, the voting power was 
restricted to those shareholders who held stock w'orth £. 1,(K)0 
or more instead of <£ 5(K) as heretofore. Thirdly, th(' Regulating 
Act tightened control of the British Government ov« the Com- 
pany in several ways. Thus the Directors were requix'ed to lay 
before the Treasury ail correspondence from India in respect of 
revenues and before a Secretary of State Civil and military affairs 
of the Government of India.*** 

The Regulating Act provided that from August 1, 1774 the 
Company's administration in Bengal should be vested in Gover- 
nor-General with a salary of £. 25, (XX) and four councillors with 
a salary of £ 10,(X)0 each and the Presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay were subordinated, in vague terms, to the Government 
at Fort William. The first Governor General and Councillors 
were named in the Act — Warren Hastings, Lt. General Clavering, 
Colonal Monson, Barwcll and Philip Francis. They were appoin- 
ted for 5 years, after the expiry of which the Company would 

14. Roberts, P. E--^History of British India (1958), 180-82.. 
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nominate the next occupants of the offices. The Act provided 
a Supreme Council and a Supreme Court. A Chief Justice with 
a salary of £ 8000 and 3 puisne judges with a salary of £ 6000 
each were provided. The Governor-General, the counciUors and 
the Judges were forbidden to engage in commercial pursuits and 
the acceptance of presents was forbidden to servants of the crown 
and the company*^ 

(iii) The Constitution of the Supreme Court 

Hie Supreme Court under Regulating Act of 1773 was to con- 
sist of a Chief Justice and 3 puisne Judges. The Crown was to 
appoint them and the judges were to hold office during the plea- 
sure of the Crown. To be appointed a Judge one should be a 
barrister with at least 5 years’ standing Sec. 13 of the Act vested 
the Supreme Court with Civil, Criminal, Admiralty and Ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction. In criminal cases it was to exercise the 
powers of the courts of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery 
within the Presidency town of Calcutta and subordinate factories. 
Under sec. 34 the court was authorised to take the help of the 
Grand and Petty Jury of British subjects. The jurisdiction was 
restricted to a few defined categories of persons — ( 1 ) the British 
subjects. His Majesty's subjects residing in Bengal. Behar and 
Orissa; (2) the persons employed by, or directly or indirectly in 
the service of, the Company or any of His Majesty’s subjects ; 
(3) the inhabitants of Bengal, Behar and Orissa assuming volun- 
tarily, under a written contract with a subject of His Majesty, the 
Court’s jurisdiction in matters exceeding five hundred rupees : 
sec. 16. 

The Supreme Court was not to entertain cases against the 
Governor-General or a councillor for any offence committed ex- 
cept treason or felony : sec. 15. The Governor-General, Coun- 
cillors and Judges were emplowcred to function as Justices of the 
Peace and to hold Quarter Sessions at Fort William : sec. 38. 
An appeal lay to the Ktng-in-council from the decisions of the 
Supreme Court : sec. 18. The Supreme Court was to be a Court 
of Record, having power to punish for contempt of itself. It was 
empowered to frame rules for regulating its procedure and to 
do all acts necessary for the proper exercise of power vested in it. 


15. Finnioier, op. cit. 255. 
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On 26 March 1774 King George III issued a Charter estab- 
lishing the Supreme Court of Calcutta at Fort William in exercise 
of the power conferred under the Regulating Act of 1773. Sir 
Elijah Impey was appointed the Chief Justice and Sir Robert 
Chambers, S. C. Lc Maistre and John Hyde Judges. Under the 
Charter, an appeal lay to the King-in-Council in civil cases if 
the subject matter in dispute exceeded one thousand pagodas. 
And the limitation to file a petition before the court for permis- 
sion to appeal was fixed at 6 months. In criminal cases the 
Supreme Court was given the power to say the final word as to 
whether an appeal should lie to the King-in-Council or not. The 
King-in-Council, however, had the power to admit or refuse an 
appeal from any judgement, decree or order of the Supreme Court 
upon terms and conditions as he deemed proper to fix. The 
court was authorised to recognise and admit as many Advocates 
and Attorneys as it considered necessary. Persons so admitted 
were alone entitled to appear, act and plead for litigants. For a 
reasonable cause the Court was competent to strike off any per- 
son’s name from the rolls. The institution of the Supreme Court 
was an act of reformatidh rather than of innovation. 

(iv) The Regulating Act as a Pandora\s box 

The Regulating Act of 1773 set up in India two independent 
rival powers, viz., of the Supreme Council and of the Supreme 
Court. The new Councillors with the vxception oi ’ irwell re- 
siding in India arrived on October 19, 1774. The .*jdges had 
landed 2 days before and the new regime was formally inaugu- 
rated on October 20. The Council had the pow'er to bring about 
a deadlock in the executive by overruling the Governor-General. 
Three councillors — ^Francis, Clavering and Monson — were men 
without Indian experience. They came out with a preconceived 
and unaltering notion that everything in the conduct of affairs 
here was vicious and deserved condemnation. Francis, identified 
w'ith the author of the letters of ‘Junius’, believed himself to be 
“on the road to the governorship of Bc’^gal, the first situation in 
the world attainable by a subject’^. He was a man “not destitute 
of real patriotism and magnanimity’’, but malignant in his hatred, 

16. Jois, M. R-— Legal and ConsUtulional history of India. Vol. H 
(1984), 12^. 
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preferring to pursue these anonymously. Clavering contested 
with Hastings for 4 days in 1777 for the Governor-Gencrars 
chair. The three councillors landed at Chandpal ghat under the 
salute of 17 guns from the fort. But they were dissatisfied with 
the reception they met with, although similar honours had not 
been paid even to Lord Clive and their animosity dates from this. 
The Councillors began badly by quarrelling with the Governor- 
General on some petty point of ceremonial in his reception of them 
and they proceeded to make an acrimonious attack on his policy 
and method of Government. Harwell was the only councillor 
who was resident in India. He was at first critical of Hastings, 
but later became his staunch supporter.'' Philip Francis thought 
that he would make a much better Governor-General than Hast- 
ings himself. Therefore he became the leader of the majority of 
the council hostile to Hastings. 

It was no ordinary opposition that Hastings had to meet, for 
Francis was no ordinary man. Facing his chief across the Coun- 
cil table, he criticized with a plausible, subtle and vindictive 
ingenuity almost everything the latter su^ested. There is some- 
thing almost superhuman in the way he raced his enemies. From 
1774 to 1776 he was generally overruled. Monson died in Sep- 
tember 1776 and by the use of his casting vote Hastings regained 
control in the council. In 1777 Clavering also died and in 1780 
Hastings disabled Francis in a duel and the latter returned to 
England later. Hastings wrote : “My antagonists sickened, died 
and fled”. And from this time onward his position was cstab- 
Ushed. 

The 4 Judges of the Supreme Court arrived with the prejudiced 
conviction that the natives had been labouring under the accu- 
mulated injustice and grinding tyranny of the Agents of the Com- 
pany. And this is illustrated by the following anecdote : “When 
the Judges of the Supreme Court, who had come out with very 
strong notions of the oppression to which the people were subject, 
landed at the Chandpal Ghat and saw the natives with their legs 
bare, one of them said to the other : *See, brother, the oppression 
tb which the people have been subject. The Supreme Court was 

17. Rainey, J — A historical and tc^graphical sketch of Calcutta (1986), 
44-7 ; Roberts, op. cit., 183-4 ; Thompson, E/Oarrat, O. T. — Rise 
and ftilfilinent of British Rule In India (1973), 132. 
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not established before it was needed, t hope, our court will not 
have been 6 months in existence before these poor wretches will 
be comfortibly provided with shoes and stockings’. Thus the 
judges, on the very day of their arrival, commenced their crusade 
against the Executive.'® The Chief Justice, Sir Blija Impey was 
a barrister of England. He is reported to have drafted the Royal 
Charter of 1774 by which the Supreme Court was set up. Cham- 
bers was an emeritus Vinerian professor and the only one deeply 
learned in the science of law. But he was of a timid disposition 
and subject to personal influences. Hyde was a hard and cons- 
cientious worker, but a victim, according to Impey, to some 
‘disorder’ and apt to be partisan. Lemaistre was a protege of the 
licentious Lord Sandwich and not blessed with a gift of discre- 
tion. And discretion is the better part of valour. Hyde and 
Lemaistre stood for the extreme opinion — ^the Chief Justice re- 
strained them with difficulty from adopting the position that the 
Regulating Act had deprived the revenue authorities of all judi- 
cial power in their own department.'® 

(v) The furpc'tU^tjing ofjhe Supreme Cour^ 

(a) Powers 

Tlie court was to be a court of record and also to be a court 
of equity and as such was to have full power and authority to 
administer justice, as far as possible, according to th** rules and 
proceedings of the High Court of Chancery in Gi t Britain. 
Secondly, as a Criminal Court the Supreme Court was lO exercise 
the powers of a court of Oyer and Terminer and gaol delivery 
and act in such manner and form as the conditions and circums- 
tances of the place and persons admitted of. And this jurisdic- 
tion extenoed over the town of Calcutta, the factory of Fort Wil- 
liam, and factories subordinate thereto. The court could summon 
the grand jury of His Majesty’s subjects resident in Calcutta to 
present to the court crimes and offences within their knowledge. 
To try criminal cases, a petty jury of British subjects resident in 
Calcutta was to be used. Moreover, ' was authorised lO re- 
prieve or suspend the execution of any capital sentence wherein 
the judges tliought it proper to show mercy until the pleasure of 

18. Deb, B. K. — ^Thc early history and growth of Calcutta, 147-48. 

19. Firminger, bp. cit. 260. 
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the crown was known. Thirdly, it could exercise an ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction over British subjects residing in Bengal, Behar 
and Orissa. As such, it could grant probates of wills of British 
subjects dying here. Fourthly, it was also a court of Admiralty. 
Lastly, it was to supervise and control the court of Requests, 
Justices of the Peace and the Court of Quarter Sessions held by 
the Justices of the Peace. To this end, it could issue various 
prerogative writs of mandamus, certiorari, precedendo or error. 
Moreover, the Charter provided for appeals to the King-in- 
Council.^ 

(b) Functions 

There is a distinction between 'powers' and 'functions'. An 
institution is said to have 'powers* when it may constitutionally 
perform what is assigned to it ; and they arc 'functions', when it 
does not constitutionally perform what is assigned to it. Herein 
came the practical difficulties. In this context the case of Nanda- 
kumar or Noon Coomar may be discussed. 

1. The trial of Nandkumar CNuncootnar) — Maharaja Nanda 
Kumar Roy was the Governor of HooghlJ^ in 1756, Collector of 
Burdwan and Nadea for some time and in 1765 Chief Minister 
of the Nabab of Bengal. One Mohun Pershad IcKlgcd a com- 
plaint against him,^ alleging that he had made a forged document 
to the effect that one Bulakidas, a banker had acknowledged a 
debt to him. It was dated 20 August, 1765. It was further 
alleged that having taken undue advantage of the confidence re- 
posed in him by Bulakidas during his lifetime and of entrustment 
of his wife and daughter to his care, Nandkumar appropriated 
Rs. 25,000 in the guise of remuneration for his service and also 
forged a document as having been executed by the late Bulakidas 
with a view to defrauding Bulaki*s wife and daughter of their 
property. 

The complaint was lodged on 6 May, 1775. The Magistrate 
hearing the complaint considered the evidence on record and 
committed the case for trial. Further, the accused was kept in 
custody. The Supreme Court took op the case for trial on 8 June, 
1775. Nandkumar Jpleaded not guOty. The trial continued till 
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15 June, 1775. The court held Nandkumar guilty and imposed 
capital punishment on 24 June, 1775. His application for stay 
of execution and leave to appeal was rejected and he was executed 
on 5 August, 1775. 

2. * Judicial Murder* and other charges 

The two sides of the Nandkumar case have been presented 
exhaustively by Sir Janies Stephen in an extremely readable book, 
The story of Nuncoomar and the impeachment of Sir Elijah lm~ 
pey (1885), 2 vols. and by H. Beveridge in an extremely un- 
readable and rambling book. The trial of Maharaja Nandkumar 
(1886), Both protogonists succeeded in convincing the other of 
a good deal of minor inaccuracy. Beveridge was biased by his 
conviction that Hastings was essentially base and he persuaded 
impey to a iudicial murder. Stephen, though a master of English 
law, had only a superficial knowledge of Indian conditions and 
indulged in arguments. His case was strong where it concerned 
Hastings's direct instigation and it has not been proved. It was 
weak when he tri^d to show that the whole affair was by no means 
the scandalous uavesty* of decency whicn a class of historians 
have hcld.2* 

The charges levelled against Hastings and Impey are dealt with 
as follows : 

(i) Judicial murder** — Macaulay charged Chief .'.‘ tice Ini- 
pey with having committed the judicial murder of N dkumar 
*‘in order to gratify the Governor-General’ .^^ But this charge is 
not justified. As observed by Roberts : “Modem research regards 
the suggestion that Hastings aiid Impey deliberately schemed 
together to remove Nandkumar by a judicial murder as baseless. 
There is certainly, as Pitt saw, not a vestige of solid proof for it. 
There arc indeed many reasons against it*’. And the reasons are 
the following. First, Hastings and Impey by no means always saw 
eye to eye with each other, as their quarrel in regard to the respec- 
tive jurisdictions of the Supreme court and the council preved- 
Second, at the trial, Impey was only one ^ ^e four judges, and 
therefore, unless the other three were either in the conspiracy or 
so hopelessly incompetent that they followed the Chief Justice 

21. Thompsoo/Oarrat, op. cli, 135. 

22. Macaulay — Essays, 683. 
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blindly, the insinuation falls to the ground. Third, the charge of 
forgery had originated in a natural way from long-standing liti- 
gation months before Nandkumar accused the Governor-General 
and this was by no means excessively favourable to Hastings. 
“That charge'*, as pointed out by Beveridge, “would, in the natu- 
ral course of law, have been made at the very time when it was 
made, though Nandkumar had never become a willing tool in the 
hands of Messrs. Clavering, Monson and Francies.“23 fourth, 
Stephen claims to show that Impey tried the case fairly and jiorti- 
ently — ^in his summing-up he gave full weight to anything that 
could tell in favour of the prisoner. This became a model in 
Indian courts subsequently in trials by jury. And though the 
evidence in the Nandkumar case was not over-whelming, the 
verdict cannot be said to have gone against it.^^ As Stephen put 
it : “Impey has owed ‘his moral ruin to a literary murder* of which 
Macaulay thought but little when he committed Fijth, Ma- 
caulay permitted his audacious pen to write “no other judge has 
dishonoured the English ermine since Jeffaries (Jeffreys) drank 
himself to death in the Tower”, but he went on to say “wc can- 
not agree with those who have blamed Hastings for this transac- 
tion”. Further, if we were to agree with Macaulay that the offer of 
the post of Impey was a ‘bribe*, we should also have to admit with 
him that “Bengal was saved ; an appeal to force was averted ; 
and the Chief Justice was rich, quiet and infamous”. In this con- 
text, Firminger obscrv>*s : “Turning from the caricatures of the 
man drawn by Mill and Macaulay to Sir Elijah's own letters, one 
is impressed by his high sense of duty, his love of the work for 
the work’s sake and indeed the very scruples of the man himself 
on just the very point where he has been so misrepresented as 
being utterly unscrupulous — the pay of his new appointment.”^" 
The “assertions of Mill and Macaulay” as Firminger points out, 
“now stand exposed as historically worthless”. It may be noted 
that the salary attaching to the office of Judges of the Suddar 
Diwani Adalat was not fixed until December 22, 1780 and Impey 
accepted the office with a natural expectation of a remuneration, 

ZJ. Beveridge, H — A comprehensive history of India, vol. II, 378. 
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but no promise of one. He drew the salary as it became due, but 
offered to refund it, should his Majesty’s Ministers disapprove of 
his retaining it. Stephen has shown that the account of the strug- 
gle between the court and the council is “absolutely false from 
end to end and in almost every particular.^® And Firminger re- 
gretted that the reprints of Macaulay’s Essay on Warren Hastings 
went out to the public without one word of warning that “the 
Essay (was) not even what a historical novel often is — poetically 
true”. In this context the Delegates of the Clarendom Press have 
decided that “regard for history forbids the issue of a reprint of 
the Essay at this time without a word of warning to the unwary 
rcader”.2« 

(ii) Other charges — It was alleged that the Judges themselves 
cross-examined somewhat severely the prisoner's witnesses, on 
the alleged ground iha^ die counsel for the prosecution was bi- 
competent. This smacks of being ‘inqiiisitoriar and not ‘accu- 
satorial’. It may be noted that the former is in vogue in the Con- 
tinental countric* , whereas the latter in the UK. It cannot be said 
that the formei ii bad. Poth the systems a*e operative in the Con- 
tinent and the U.K, though their roles are different in so far the 
civil and criminal proceedings are concerned. As observed by 
Jackson : “English Civil proceedings must be classed as inqidsi^ 
torial and English criminal proceedings as accusatorial, whereas 
the Romanesque countries that invented J;e inquisiio^ 1 process 
use it for their criminal proceedings but retain a rigid a wusatorial 
theory of civil litigation”.30 

Much has been made of Impc>*s assertion in his summing-up 
that if Niuidkumar's defence was not believeo, it must prove fatal 
to him. Here the Chief Justice spoke in good faith and his sinceri- 
ty cannot be doubted. Further, it was alleged that if “there was 
no judicial murder, there was certainly something equivalent to 
a miscarriage of justkw*’. And the grounds are four — (1) the 
pimisbment of death was far too severe and fine or imprisonment, 
as Sir James Stephen allows, would have been the appro»^ riatc 
penalty ; (2) the Supreme Court had u jurisdiction over the 

28. Stephen, op. cit. 247. 

29. Firminger, op. cit., 285, n. II. 
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natives ; (3) the English law malcing forgery a capital crime was 
not operative in India; and (4) the Supreme Court did not ‘‘re- 
prieve and suspend the execution of (the) capital sentence”, 
though it was “a proper occasion for mercy Grounds (2) and 
(3) have already been dealt with. Impey had a different concep- 
tion of the situation. He thought that a severe example was neces- 
sary to check the frequent occurrence of crimes of forgery in 
Bengal. Secondly, in view of Nandkumar's widespread influence 
and great wealth any remission of his sentence would have sug- 
gested to the native mind that the Supreme Court had been cor- 
rupted. He said : "‘1 have the dignity, integrity, independence, 
and utility of that court to maintain*'. In the words of Stephen : 
”Had this criminal escaped, no force of argument, no further ex- 
perience would have prevailed on a single native to believe that 
the Judges had not weighed gold against justice”. Moreover, the 
council opposition of Francis, Clavering and Monson did not 
petition for a reprieve. And this was due, as pointed out by Rob- 
erts, to the fact “that they had ceased themselves to believe in 
his (Nandkumar’s) charges and were relieved to see him put out 
of the way". Moreover, Francis the opposition leader described 
as “wholly unsupported and libellous’* the suggestion that there 
had been conspiracy between the judges and the Governor- 
General.-^^ The Chief Justice maintained at the Bar of the House 
of Commons that Nandkumar was hanged because ‘a native in- 
habitant of the English town of Calcutta governed by the English- 
men and English law was subject to the English tribunals and 
justly he made his voluntary choice to live under their protection 
and it was in his capacity, viz. that of an inhabitant of Calcutta 
that Nandkumar suffered the penalties of law*. One may con- 
clude with Firminger thus : “To cast the blame on the Judges 
personally, as was done by the impeachers of the Chief Justice, 
and by Mill and Macaulay in their writings, is not an honest 
proceeding. The Judges were but what the framers of the Regu- 
lating Act had made them. The Act (and the Charter) imposed 
upon them the task of dealing with oppression in the executive 
govemment”.^^ 

31. Macaulay, op. cit 80. 
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(c) Chief Justices of the Supreme Court — ^In 1797 the num- 
ber of puisne judges of the Supreme Court was reduced from 
three to two by 37 Geo 111 C. 142. A list of Chief Justices is 


given below : — 


1. 

Sir Elijah Impey 

1774-82 

2. 

Sir Robert Chambers 

. . 1782-99 

3. 

Sir John Anstruther, Bart 

. . 1799-1805 

4. 

Sir Henry Russel, Bart 

.. 1806-13 

5. 

Sir Edward Hyde East 

. . 1813-22 

6. 

Sir Robert Henry Blossett 

. . 1823 

7. 

Sir Christopher Pullen 

.. 1824 

8. 

Sir Charles Grey 

1825-32 

9. 

Sir W. O. Russel 

. . 1832 

10. 

Sir Edward Ryan 

. . 1833-41 

11. 

Sir Lawrence Peel 

. . 1842-55 

12. 

Sir James William Colville 

. . 1855-58 

13. 

Sir Barnes Peacock 

. . 1859-62 


1. Justices t 'f the P^ace — In India. Justices of the Peace were 
first, introduced in 1670-72 under the Charter of 1668 (20 Car. 
II) in the Town of Bombay. In 1688, the Mayor and 3 senior 
Aldermen of Madras were made Justices of the Peace by the 
Charter of 1687 (2 Jac. II). Thereafter, the Charter of 1726 
(13 Geo. I) made the Governor and 5 -f the Mem’ rs of the 
Council of each Presidency to be Justices of the Peace. Fhen the 
Judges of the Supreme Court and Recorder’s Court were made 
Justices of the Peace by their respective Charters. 

The office of ‘Justices of the Peace’ in England dates from 1327, 
They used to deal with civil and quasi-civil disputes between 
master and servant and the like and also to try minor offences 
summarily without the aid of jury. In West Bengal the powers 
and duties of Justices of the Peace, have been prescribed by 
sec. 3 of W.B. Act XXX of 1955. They have all the powers 
of a police officer in making an arrest- hey can also make en- 
quiries into an occurrence of offence. The West Bengal Act 
replaced sec. 22 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898. The 
latter Act has been replaced now by the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure 1973. A Justice of the Peace in India is looked on as an 
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inferior Magistrate appointed to keep the peace. However, he 
has no power to entertain complaints.'^ 

2. CaurtsF of Small Causes — ^The courts of Request functioning 
since 1753 in and for the Presidency towns were abolished in 
1 850 and in their place came Courts of Small Causes with power 
to try money suits of the value upto Rs. 500 (subsequently in- 
creased to Rs. 1,0(X) and Rs. 2,(X)0). They were established as 
courts of Record and after 1858 reconstituted by the Presidency 
Small Cause Courts Act XV of 1882. 

3. Courts of Presidency Magistrates — In 1856 Courts of 
Police Magistrates were established in the Presidency towns by 
Act XIII of 1856. They were made Justices of the Peace 
(sec. 22). They could try summarily petty olTcnces like assault, 
trespass etc. Besides, the police administration of a Presidency 
town was vested in an officer, styled the Commissioner of Police 
appointed under sec. 3 of the Act. He was also a J.P. Tlic 
Magistracy and the Police of the Presidency towns were modelled 
upon the system of the City of London as established in 1839 
by Stat. 2 & 3 Viet. C. 94. 

The Courts of Police Magistrates in the Presidency towns were 
re-constituted with larger powers under Act XLVIIl of 1860 and 
further by the Calcutta Police Act IV of 1866, amended by a 
local Act VIII of’ 1968. These courts were named the Courts c f 
Presidency Magistrates under Act IV of 1877, which was re- 
pealed by the Criminal Procedure Code 1882. For the town of 
Calcutta, Stipendiary Magistrates for trying petty offences and 
Municipal Magistrates for trying offences against municipal laws 
were appointed under Act XLVIIl of 1860, By the Bengal Act 
II of 1866 the police force of the suburbs of Calcutta was placed 
under the Police Commissioner, Calcutta. 

I. The Crown takeover 

(a) The Sepoy Mutiny 

The end ot the Company's rule was foreshadowed in the de- 
bates on the renewal of the charter of 1853. And it was acce- 
lerated by the ^poy Mutiny' of 1 857. A mutiny of troops was 
not a rare occurrence in the history of the British in India. In 
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1824 the sepoys at Barrackpore, 15 miles from Calcutta mutinied 
against the order to go to Burma by sea. They believed that they 
would lose their caste by going by the sea. The Bengal army 
was not recruited in Bengal but in the ^ 'orth-West Provinces. 
Many of the sepoys belonged to ‘twice 'bom’ classes who 
were allowed a deference neither conducive to discipline nor 
compatible with military efficiency. Bengal was more conser- 
vative than Bombay or Madras. In 1844 also the 34th Bengal 
Regiment refused to march to Sind unless the Indus batta was 
paid. The Bengal Cavalry followed suit. At the end of 1856 
the Bengal army was sullen, insubordinate, and on the verge of 
rebellion. The Commissioner of Meerut wrote to Colvin on 24 
September, 1857^^^ : “A consciousness of power had grown up in 
the army which could only be exercised by mutiny, and the cry 
of the C'»r:c‘ brought the latest spirit of revolt into action’'.^® 
Until the middle of the 19th century the Brown Bess had been 
the favourite fire-arm of the sepoy. In 1852 experiments were 
made at Enfield under the orders of V'iscount Hardinge. Master- 
General of the ordinance. In 1856 it was introduced in India 
after its trial with godU results in the Crimean War in 1853. 
With the rifle came some greased cartridges from England and 
fresh ones were manufactured at Calcutta, Dum Dum and Meerut 
for the use of troops serving in India. Selected sepoys were sent 
to three training centres — Dum Dum, Ambala and S’alkot — to 
learn the use of the improved weapon. The introduci o of the 
new Enfield rifle, which entailed biting a greased cartridge, pro- 
vided the type of grievance best calculated to bring discontent 
to a head. A high-caste Brahman learnt from a low-caste laskar 
at Dum Dum, 5 miles away from Calcutta that the grease con- 
tained highly objectionable animal fat of cow or pig. The news 
spread like wild lire and caused consternation among the sepoys. 
The Dharma Sabha of Calcutta heard the story and spread the 
alarm and the English officers were not long in the dark about 
it.37 

The alien government was based noi on the loyalty ot the 
peofrie, but upon its armed forces. The sepoy had hitherto re- 

35. Eaclosuret to Secret letters from India, 455-6. 

36. Thompson/Garrat. op. cit., 444-45. 

37. Sen, & N. — Eighteen fifty-seven (1977), 41. 
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gained loyal to his salt. But when he thought that his employers 
aimed at nothing less than his loss of ancestral faith, the very 
basis of that loyalty was shattered. The revolt had been long 
brewing, the greased cartridge only hastened it. The atmosphere 
became heavy with suspicion. Barrackpore, 15 miles away from 
Calcutta and its suburbs witnessed several cases of tncendiarisnv 
owing to sepoy discontent. Similar acts occured at Raniganj, 
about a 100 miles away. But more serious symptoms were seen on 
26 February, 1757 at Berhampore near Murshidabad, the seat of 
the titular Nawab. Two detachments of the 34th N. 1. were sent 
from Barrackpore to Berhampore where the 19th N. I. were sta- 
tioned. On the arrival of the former, the latter refused to accept 
the percussion caps because **there was a doubt how the cartridge 
was prepared"’. Colonel Mitchell, the Commander threatened 
the sepoys with dire consequences. And the troubles broke out. 
The sepoys broke open the bell of arms and forcibly took pos- 
session of their weapons and loaded their muskets. With the 
dawn the sepoys regained their mental balance. The 19tb 
quieted down. A more serious outbreak took place on 29 
March, 1757 at Barrackpore. Mangal* Pandey was a young 
sepoy of the 34th Infantry. A few weeks back two sepoys of 
the 2nd N.l. Grenadiers had been convicted of treasonable cons- 
piracy and sentenced to 14 years R.I. Jamadar Saligram Singh 
had been Courtmartialled and dismissed for denouncing the 
greased cartridge to his comrades. Mangal Pandey had been in- 
fluenced by the going-on stories. Matters came to a head on 29 
March, 1757 in the afternoon when Adjutant of the 34th N.I., 
Lt. Baugh hurried to the scene on hearing that a sepoy of his 
regiment had run amuck and fired at the Sergeant Major. On 
seeing Baugh the sepoy fired at him — Baugh was unhurt but his 
horse fell. The sepoy was a match for two— Baugh and the 
Sergeant-Major. But for the intervention of Shaikh Paltu, a 
Muslim boy, they would have been killed.^ Colonel Whcler 
ordered the guard to seize the mutineer, but none obeyed him. 
Then Grant, the brigadier of the station interposed his superior 
authority, but the guard paid no heed to it. Meanwhile the 
news of the turmoil had reached General Hearsey who rode to 
the parade ground with his two sons and the guard overawed 
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followed him. He asked the officers why they had not arrested 
the mutineer. They answered that the guard had not been obeying 
their orders. “Not obey orders”, said Hearsey, pointing to his 
revolver, “Listen to me ; the first man who refuses to march when 
I give the word is a dead man. Quick, march !" Mangal Pandey 
was arrested along with Iswar Pandey the Jamadar of the recal- 
citrant guard. Mangal Pandey tried to commit suicide but failed. 
He turned his musket upon his chest and shot himself. But he 
was only wounded. Both were court-martiallcd and executed. 
Mangal Pandey warned his comrades to take a lesson from his 
death. He deserves the honour of the first martyr. The 34th N.I. 
like the 19th were disbanded. But the real mutiny started at 
Meerut on May 10, 1S.57 and spread over northern India. Here 
may be seen what Gokhale said afterwards ; "What Bengal thinks 
today, India thinks tomorrow". 

(b) The Queen* s Proclamation {Now 1.1858) 

The Mutiny sealed the fate of the Compan\. It was decided 
that the Government shoukl be transferred directly to the Crown. 
Before the actual declaration of peace, an \cx for the better 
government of India was passed by Parliament in 1858, which 
cITccted this change. It enacted that India would be governed b\ 
and in the name of the Si>vereign through one of the principal 
Secretaries of State assisted by a Council of 15 members. At the 
same time die Governor-General received new title f Vice- 
roy. This change was mv^re formal than substantial bec. use the 
actual power was exercised under the Company by the President 
of the Board of Control, who was a .Minister of the Crown. 
Leaden-hall gave place to Whitehall. Tlius ended the Honour- 
able East India, because it was felt to be an anachronism that a 
private corporation should, even though it w’crc only in name, 
administer so vast a dominion As observed by Marshman : 
“It was created by the Crown 250 years before for the purpose of 
extending British commerce to the East : and it transferred to 
the Crown on relinquishing its functions an empire more m'leni- 
ficent than that of Romc”.^® 

39. Kaye, I. W. — A history of the Sepoy War in India, vol. II (1878). 
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Lord Canning held a grand durbar at Allahabad and published 
the Queens Proclamation (November 1, 1858), announcing that 
the Sovereign of Great Britain had assumed the government of 
India. The document was called the Magna Carta of the Indian 
people. It proclaimed a policy of justice, benevolence and toler- 
ation, and confirmed the treaties and engagements made with the 
Indian princes. Besides, it disclaimed all desire for an extension 
of territory and promised to throw open all offices to subjects 
irrespective of colour or creed. Moreover, it granted an amnesty 
to all those, found not guilty of murder of British subjects. 

J. The Calcutta High Court and other subordinate courts 

At Calcutta the following courts of Justice existed at the time 
to administer the law ; (1) the Supreme Court ; (2) the Court of 
Small Causes ; (3) the Court of Police Magistrate ; and (4) jus- 
tices of the Peace. The Sadar Diwani and Nizamat Adalats and 
different grades of civil and criminal courts in the zillahs were 
also in existence, but they had nothing to do with the English 
town of Calcutta. Upto 1833 three different sets of statute law 
were in force. Firstly, there were statutl laws as introduced by 
the Charter of 1726. Secondly, all those English Acts subsequent 
to 1726 Charter, were expressly extended. Thirdly^ there were 
the Regulations of the Governor-General-in-Council which com- 
menced with the Revised Code of 1793 containing 51 Regulations 
and continued down to the year 1834'** and were applicable to the 
Presidency of Bengal. In this context. Parliament in 1861 enacted 
the Indian High Courts Act 1861 (24 & 25 Viet. C. 104), where- 
by Her Majesty was empowered to abolish the Supreme Court 
and Sadar Adalats and in their place, constitute a High Court 
of Judicature for the Presidencies, having supremacy over all the 
courts in the Presidency town and in the Mofussil. In exercise 
of the powers conferred by sec. 1 of the 1861 Act, letters patent 
(Charter) of the Calcutta High Court were issued on 14 May, 
1862 and published in the official gazettce on July 1, 1862 and 
thereby the Caicutta High Court came into existence from 2 July, 
1862. As the Charter issued in 1862 was found defective it was 
revoked and a fresb Charter issued on 28 December, 1865. 


41. nbert, cp. cit. 84. 
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(a) The Calcutta High Court 

(i) Constitution 

The High Court of Judicature at Fort William would consist 
of a Chief Justice and as many Judges, not exceeding 15, as Her 
Majesty may from time to time think fit and appoint. They were 
to be selected from Barristers of not less than 5 years’ standing ; or 
members of the covenanted Civil Service of not less than 10 years’ 
standing and who had served as zilla Judges or exercised like 
powers for at least 3 years ; t)r persons who had held judicial 
office of Principal Sudder Ameen or J udge of a Small Cause Court 
for not less than 5 years ; or Pleaders of a Sudder Court or High 
Court of not less than 10 years’ standing. One-third of the Judges 
including the Chief Justice would be Barristers and one-third 
members of the covenanted Civil Service. 

(ii) Ti’nur" t , 

The Judges were to hold their offices during Her Majesty’s 
pleasure and a Judge could resign his office to the Gosernor- 
Gcneral tif India in Council or Governor-’n-Council of the Presi- 
dency in which the High Court was situated. The salary of the 
puisne Judge was Rs. 4lVx) per month and that of the Chief Jus- 
tice Rs. 5<M)0 except that the Chief Justice of the Calcutta High 
Court used to got Rs. 6000 per month. Now the Chief Justice 
gets Rs. y.tKKl as monthly salary, while each Judge gets Ps. 8.000. 
The retirement is at 62. 

(iii) Chief Justices — The following is the list of Chief Justices : 

1. Sir Barnes Peacock 

2. Sir R. Couch 

3. Sir R. Garth O.C. 

4. Sir W. C. Pcthcram 

5. Sir Francis Maclean O. C. 

6. Sir Lawrence H Jenkins 

7. Sir Lancelot Sanderson K. C. 

8. Sir George C. Rankin 

9. Sir Harold Derbyrshire 

10. Sir Arthur Trevor Harries, Bart 

1 1 . Pbaaibhusan Chakraborty 

12. Kulada Charan EJasgupta 

13. Surajit Chandra Labiri 


18o2-70 

1870-75 

1875-86 

1886-96 

1896-1909 

1909-15 

1915-26 

1926-34 

1934-46 

1946-52 

1952-58 

1958- 59 

1959- 61 
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14. 

Himansu Kumar B<»e, Bart 

1961-66 

15. 

D. N. Sinha 

. . 1966-70 

16. 

P. B. Mukherji 

1970-72 

17. 

S. P. Mitra 

1972-79 

18. 

A. N. Sen 

1979-81 

19. 

S. C. Ghose 

1981-82 

20. 

S. C. Deb 

.. 1983 (Retd) 

21. 

Satish Chandra 

1983-86 

22. 

A. K. Sen 

1986 (Retd) 

23. 

Chittatosh Mookerjec 

1986-87 

24. 

Debi Singh Tewatis 

1987-88 

25. 

Probodh Dtnkarrao Desai 

1988-90 

26. 

B. C. Basak 

1991 

( Jan-March ) 

27. 

N. P. Singh 

1991- 


(iv) Jurisdiction and powers 

With the establishment of the Calcutta High Court, the Supreme 
Court and the courts of Sadar Adalats were abolished and the 
records and documents became those qf the High Court. The 
High Court so set up was to exercise all such Civil, Criminal, Ad 
miralty and Vice- Admiralty, Testamentary’, Intestate and Matri- 
monial Jurisdiction, Original and Appellate and all such power*, 
and authority as Her Majesty might, by Letters Patent grant and 
direct. 

I. An ordinary original civil jurisdiction — The Calcutta High 
Court was constituted into a court of record. It was to have an 
ordinary original civil jurisdiction within the local limits of Cal- 
cutta. This jurisdiction was similar to that of the Supreme Court 
abolished. The Court could try suits except those of Small Cause 
Court at Calcutta and in which the subject-matter involved did 
not exceed Rs. 100. The local limits of Calcutta arc defined b\ 
the Calcutta High Court (Jurisdiction Limits) Act XV of 1919. 
In a sense the former Supreme Court had a broader jurisdiction 
inasmuch as it bad jurisdiction over British subjects or in case of 
^constructive inhabitancy*. The High Court did not inherit the 
original civil jurisdiction which the Supreme Court had over cer- 
tain classes of persons outside the limits of the Presidency Town.^*' 

42. Hamid Hasati v. ganwarilal Roy, AIR 1947 PC. 40. 
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In two respects, however, the High Court’s ordinary original civil 
jurisdiction was liberalised. First, the Supreme Court was de- 
barred by the Act of Settlement, 1781 from exercising any juris- 
diction in revenue matters. The High Court had no such restric- 
tion. Second, the clause defining the ordinary original civil 
jurisdiction was so worded as to enable the High Court to take 
cognizance of any case and to apply a remedy to every wrong 
including matrimonial causes of non-Christians on the civil side.^^ 

II. An extra-ordinary original civil jurisdiction — The High 
Court was authorised to exercise an extra-ordinary original civil 
jurisdiction by which it could remove and try any suit pending 
in any court subject to its superintendence either on agreement 
of the parties or for the sake of justice. The Court was thus em- 
powered to call for and try, as a court of first instance, any suit 
which the law lequired to be instituted before any other tribunal. 

III. An appellate civil jurisdiction 

The High Court could hear appeals from civil courts subordi- 
nate to it. It inheritc<4 this jurisdiction from the former Sadar 
Diw'ani Atlalal. It could hear appeals from a judgement of one 
of its judges or from the Division Bench whenever the\ were 
equally divided in opinion. These are known as letters patent 
appeals because these are not based on any law. but on the speci- 
fic clause in the Charier. Appeals from the Higl^ Court lay to 
the Privy Council, 

IV. An ordinary original criminal jurisdiction — This jurisdic- 
tion was the same as that of the Supreme Court. 

V. An extra-ordinary original criminal jurisdiction — The 
High Court was authorised to tr\ at its discretion any person 
brought before it on charges preferred by tlic Advocate-General, 
or by any Magistrate, or any other officer empK>wcrcd by the 
government in tliis behalf. This extra-ordinary jurisdiction was 
something new since the Sadar Nizamal Adalat had no original 
jurisdiction. 

VI. An appellate criminal jurisdiction — The High Court was 
to have an appellate criminal jurisdiction and to hear appeals from 
subordinate criminal courts. As a court of reference and revi- 

43. Jain, op. cil., 103. 270-2, 278-84. 
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sion it was authorised to hear and determine all such cases as 
referred to it by the Sessions Judge or by any other authorised 
officer. 

(v) The law to be applied 

The Charter provided as follows. The High Court in the exer- 
cise of its ordinary original civil jurisdiction was to apply the 
same law or equity as would have been applied by the Supreme 
Court. In the exercise of its extra-ordinary original civil juris- 
diction it was to apply such law or equity and the rule of good 
conscience as would have been applied by the local court. In the 
exercise of the appellate jurisdiction it was to apply the same law 
or equity and the rule of good conscience as the court of the first 
instance ought to have applied. 

In criminal matters the court was to apply the Indian Penal 
Code, 1860. 

(vi) Procedure 

In civil ca.scs the court was to follow tfic Civil Procedure Crnlc. 
1859, while in criminal matters there was the Code of Criminal 
Procedure 1861. However, it was to follow, on the ordiriars 
original side; the procedure followed by the Supreme Court. 

(vii) Further developments 

The 1861 Act was modified by the Indian High Courts Act, 
1911 (1 & 2 Geo. V.C. 18j. The ceiling on the number of judgCN 
excluding the Chief Justice was raised from 15 to 20. Secondly. 
the Govemor-Gencral-in-Council was empowered to appoint ad- 
ditional judges for a period of two years. Thirdly, the salaries of 
the judges or temporary judges could be paid out of the revenues 
of India. Lastly, the power to set up High Courts was liberalised. 

On 29 July, 1915 the British Parliament passed the Govt, of 
India (c^msolidating) Act, 1915 (5 & 6 Geo. V.C. 61) in order 
to consolidate and re-enact the existing statutes relating to the 
Govt, of India, namely, the provisions of the 1861 and 1911 
Acts regarding the Hi^ Courts. The High Courts of Calcutta. 
Madras and Bombay might not ^'exercise any original jurisdiction 
in any matter concerning revenue'*, although they could adjudi- 
cate on it in appeal. This was a retrogade step. Secondly, the 
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1915 Act rc-cnacted a few provisions of the Regulating Act, 
1773 and the Act of Settlement, 1781. 

The Government of India Act, 1935 (26 Geo. V.C. 2) remo- 
delled the Constitution on federal lincN. The jurisdiction of the 
High Courts continued as before. Secondly, the numerical ceiling 
on the judges was dropped. Thirdly, the G-G could appoint ad- 
ditional judges as before for 2 years. Fourthly, the judges used 
to hold office upto 60 years and could be removed by His Majesty 
only on the ground of misbehaviour or infirmity of mind or body, 
if the Privy Council, on a reference to it by His Majesty, reported 
his removal. 

A High Court under the Constitution of India, 1950 is a court 
of record. Flic judges are appointed by the President in consulta- 
tion with the Chief Justice of India, the Governor of the State 
conc^oiLC! „nd the Chief Justice of the High Court to which the 
appointment relates. The number of Judges is fixed bv the Presi- 
dent from time to time. A person is eligible to be a judge if he 
is a citizen India and must cither have held a judicial office 
in India or been an advxKate of a High Court for at least 10 
years, A barrister is niU*cntitlcd /pvo facto to be appointed a High 
Court Judge, The judges are to retire at 62 and can be removed 
when the two Htniscs of Parliament pass an address on the ground 
of “proved misbehaviour or incapacity" by a majority of the total 
membership of each House and by \ majority o. not less than 
two-thirds of the members present and voting, i trliament has 
enacted the Judges (Inquiry) Act, 1968 to regulate the proce- 
dure for investigation and priKif of misbehavour or incapacity of 
a Judge for presenting an address by Pailiament to the President 
for his removal. The security of tenure and emoluments are the 
two essential requisites for an independent judiciary. So the ex- 
penses of a High Court arc “charged” upon the Consolidated Fund 
of the concerned State. Moreover, there is a ban on legislative 
discussion of the conduct of a judge in Stale legislature. Art. 225 
continues in force the jurisdiction ami the law prior to consti- 
tution. However, two changes have ..)een introduced. First, the 
old restriction imposed by the 1915 Act in regard to revenue 
matters has been abolished, Secomi, Art. 226 has conferred on 
the High Courts the power to issue prerogative writs in the nature 
of habeas corpus, mandamus, prohibition, quo warranto and 
certiorarL 
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( b ) Presidency Courts 

I. Civil Courts 

( 1 ) City Civil Courts 

For the Presidency town of Calcutta there has always been a 
separate and distinct system of administration of justice and con- 
stitution of courts. The original side of the High Court stepped 
into the shoes of the Supreme Court in 1862. Measures were 
taken from time to time to relieve it of heavy work. Thus the 
City Civil Court for the City of Calcutta was established on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1957 by the Calcutta City Civil Court Act XXI of 
1963. This court is subordinate to, and subject to the superinten- 
dence of the Calcutta High Court. It has a Chief Judge and other 
Judges appointed by the State Government. It has jurisdiction 
over il) suits and proceedings of civil nature not exceeding 
Rs. 10,000 in value, (2) any proceeding under the Guardians 
and Wards Act, 1890, (3) Part X of the Indian Succession Act, 
1925 and Succession Certificates, and (4) suits relating to cheques 
and promissory notes not exceeding Rs^ 10,000 in value. How- 
ever, suits and proceedings exceeding to Rs. 5,(XK) in value in 
respect of bills of exchange, hundics or other negotiable sureties 
for money as well as letters of credit as mentioned in the 
First Schedule are excluded from the Court’s jurisdiction. An 
appeal lies to the High Court. 

(2) Presidency Small Cause Court 

The Presidency Small Cause Court is the descendant of the 
Court of Request, established on the model of the Court of Con- 
science in England for trying cases of small debt, by the Charter 
of 1753, with jurisdiction upto 10 pago<Jas (about Rs. 30). This 
was replaced under Act of 1850 by the Court of Small Causes 
with jurisdiction upto Rs, 500, increased later to Rs. 13(X)0 by 
Act XXVI of 1864. This was finally reconstituted by Act XV 
of 1882. 

This court has jurisdiction to try all suits arising within the 
limits of the ordinary original civil jurisdiction of the High Court, 
provided the value of the subject-matter does not exceed 
Rs. 2,000 : Sec. 18. Under see. 41 it can take cognizance of 
a suit for recovery of possession, by a summary procedure, of 
any immovable property upto the value of Rs. 2,000. It is under 
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an obligation to refer to the High Court for its opinion certain 
questions of law arising under see. 69 and its judgement depends 
on the opinion of the High Court. However, it is debarred by 
see. 19 from trying suits relating to revenue, recovery or parti- 
tion of immovable property, restitution of conjugal rights, specific 
performance of contracts, dissolution of partnership, injunction 
and the like. 

II. Criminal Couris 

( 1 ) Presidency Magistrates 

The Code of Criminal Procedure (Act XXV ot 1861) was 
followed, after several amendments, by Act X of 1S72. But the 
latter did not apply to the High Court in the Presidency town 
and C^nrt of Police Magistrate. Thereafter came the Code of 
Criminal PrcKedure (Act XX of 1882) the first Code that ap- 
plied to the whole of British India except the Police and Com- 
missioner of Police in the Presidency towns. In the words of 
Stephen : **The system is far more original and more directly 
the result of Indian experience than the system of criminal law 
embodied in the Indian Penal Code (which is) almost entirely 
a new version of the law of England.*'*' Sec. 6 of the Code 
provided that in addition to the High Court, there would be in 
Briti.sh India, (1) Courts of Session, (2) Cov of Presidency 
Magistrates, and (3) Courts of Magistrates of e first, second 
and third class. Then came the C\xle — .Act V — of 1898, which 
was almost a reprcxluction of the 1882 Code. Only a few* sections 
applied to the police in the town of C dcutta. governed still then 
by the Calcutta Police Act IV of 1866. For the Presidency towns, 
the code provided that besides Presidency Magistrates, there 
would also Ix’ a Chief Presidency Magistrate, .Additional Chief 
Presidency Magistrate and the Benches of Presidency Magistrates, 
all subordinate to the Chief Presidency Magistrate. 

(2) Sessuyns Court jor Calcutu^ U}wn 

Under section 7(4) of the Code of 1898, the Presidency town 
of Calcutta formed a separate sessions division or district and 


44. Stephen, i. F.— A history of the Criminal Law of England, VoL HI 
(1883). 345-44. 
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the High Court had in it the sessions court for Calcutta, though 
not a court of Sessions Judge. 

(3) City Sessions Court 

The City Sessions Court was established with effect from 23 
February, 1957 under the City Sessions Court Act XX of 1963. 
It consists of a Chief Judge and as many Judges as the State 
Government thinks fit. Sec. 5 lays down that the Presidency-town 
of Calcutta shall be deemed a sessions division and a district 
and the city Sessions Court a Court of Session. The first schedule 
to the Act lists ‘Scheduled offences’ to be triable by the High 
Court, namely, offences u/s 131-133, 302-3, 307, 396, 468, 
477A, criminal conspiracy and abetment or attempt. 

(4) Metropolitan Magistrates 

The Code of Criminal Procedure 1898 has been replaced b> 
that of 1973 (Act II of 1974). Sec. 16 provides for courts of 
Metropolitan Magistrates that have replaced the Presidency 
Magistrates. The latter were so called berause Calcutta was the 
seat of the President of the Council of the E.l. Company. After 
the abolition of the Presidency, a new nomenclature became 
urgent. And the 1973 Code introduces a new concept of ’metro- 
polis’ defined in sec. 8 as “city or town whose population ex- 
ceeds one million”. In Calcutta there shall be a Chief Metro- 
politan Magistrate and also an additional Chief Metropolitan 
Magistrate. There shall also be Metropolitan Magistrates and 
Special Metropolitan Magistrates in addition to the Additional 
Chief Metropolitan Magistrate, all sub-ordinate to the Chief 
Metropolitan xMagistratc. Sec. 19 subordinates all these Magis- 
trates to the Sessions Judge. 

K. Appellate Courts in hierarchy 
1. The Privy Council 

(a) Basis of jurisdiction 

After the Norman conquest of England, the King-in-Council 
came to be regarded as the court of last resort in case of default, 
defect or miscarriage of justice in the lower courts. And the juris- 
diction of the King*in-Council to entertain ai^als from the 
courts in the King’s Dominions is based on the royal prerogative 
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right, and, described in Reg. v. Bertrand^-^ as “the inherent pre- 
rogative right, and, on all proper occasions, the duty of the Oueen- 
in-Council to exercise an appellate jurisdiction with a view not 
only to ensure, as far as may be, the due administration of justice 
in the individual case but also to preserve the due course of pro- 
cedure generally”. The House of Lords is the final court of appeal 
from the Courts in England. For the British possessions beyond 
the seas, petitions seeking justice continued to go to the King-in- 
council which functioned throughout as the court of last resort 
and as an ultimate court of appeal. The appellate jurisdiction of 
the King-in-Council from the Courts overseas is thus based on the 
constitutional principle that the King, as the fountain of justice, 
has prerogative right to hear appeals from colonial courts.-' The 
soverei<m always exercised jurisdiction through a council, curia 
regis^ which acted in an advisorv capacity to the Crown."’ 

( b ) Reorganisation 

With the growth of the British Empire, business coming before 
the Privy Council increased. It used to do its work by a s>stcm 
of committees. One such committee was for Trade and Foreign 
Plantations set up in 1667. The hearing of appeals was conduc- 
ted by a sub-committee of this committee. The sub-committee had 
no permanent existence — it had no fixed membei^ ^ip. Its quorum 
was fixed at 3 by an Order- in -council dated Dect ber 10, 1696. 
Usually the hearing took place before 5 or 6 persons having no 
judicial experience and acquaintance with law. Often a legal Privy 
Councillor was pul on the committee — the Master of the Rolls 
often sal in the committee at die close of the 18th century. In 
1828 Lord Brougham in the course of his speech in the House 
of Commons on law reform commented on the hearing of appeals 
by the Privy Council. He pointed out that during the period from 
1814 to 1826 the average annual session of the Privy Council 
covered only 9 days. In 1830 Lord Brougham became the Lord 
Chancellor and decided to reform ' constitution ot the Privy 
Council. Accordingly on August 14, 1833 Parliament enacted 
the Judicial Committee Act, 1833 (3 & 4 will IV. C. 41). The 

45. L.R. I P.C. 520 (529). 

46. lain, op. cit., 2<*0. 

47. Halsbury's Lava's of England, III Ed. (Simonds) Vol. IX, 374. 
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Act constituted a committee to be known as the 'Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council’, consisting of the President of the 
Privy Council, Lord High Chancellor and certain named mem- 
bers. The quorum was fixed at 4. Two members of the Privy 
Council who had held judicial office in India could be appointed 
to attend the sittings as assessors without any right to vote. Each 
w'as to receive <£ 400 annually as compensation. 

In July 1843 an Act (6 & 7 Viet. C. 38) was passed, reducing 
the quorum of 4 to 3. In 1876 the Appellate Jurisdiction Act 
(39 & 40 Viet. C. 59) provided for the appointment of ‘Law 
Lords’ to the Judicial Committee. In 1895 the number of colonial 
judges was fixed at 5. The Appellate Jurisdiction Act, 1908 (8 
Edw'. VII. C. 51) laid down that the number of persons from 
British India becoming Privy Councillors was not to exceed two 
at a time. In 1913 the number of colonial judges was increased 
from 5 to 7 by an Act (s. 3 of 3 & 4 Geo. V.C. 21 ). From 1915 
to 1947, the Privy Council sat in two divisions— one for Indian 
appeals and the other for the colonial and dominion appeals, each 
having at least 5 judges. 

(c) Appeals 

(i) Under the 1726 Charter — In 1726 a right to appeal to 
the King-in-Council was granted for the first time frcmi Courts 
m India. The first appeal lay to the Governor and Council fri)m 
the Mayor’s CoUit. Thereafter a further appeal lay to the King- 
in-Council from the Governor and Council when the subjeet- 
matter was worth more than 1,000 pagodas. The limitation of 
the appeal was 14 days. 

(ii) Under the Regulating Act of 1773 — The Mayor's Court 
at Calcutta gave place to the Supreme Court in 1774 under the 
Regulating Act of 1773. Clauses 30 and 33 of the Charter pro- 
vided that an aggrieved party could file an appeal to the Privy 
Council within 6 months from the date of judgement in cases 
where iV** value of the subject-matter was above LO(K) pagodas. 
Clause 31 required that the Supreme Court was to forward, in 
cases of such appeal, the entire record to the Privy Council. 
Under clause 32, the Supreme Court had in criminal matters, 
the discretion to allow or disallow the appeal. 


48. Jain, cp. ctt., 299-302. 
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(iii) Appeals from the High Court 

The practice of invoking the exercise of the royal prerogative 
by way of appeal from any court in His Majesty’s Dominions, 
in its origin, depended on a petitory appeal to the sovereign as 
the fountain head of justice for proicction against injustice. A 
petition to the King-in-Council was taken into consideration as 
a matter of grace. It lay in the King-in-Counci! to grant or refuse 
leave to appeal. With the settlement of Canada and the creation 
of the Indian empire the practice in vogue became incorptiratcd 
in the royal charters or statutes enacted by Parliament or the 
local legislation of the settlement. The former petitory appeal 
thus ripened into a privilege for the King’s subjects. Appeals 
made under these provisions came to be designated as ‘‘appeal^ 
as of right” as contrasted with “appeals by special leave’*, which 
arose in the King s prerogative as “fountain of justice”. 

I. Appeals as of right 

With the crcaction of the Calcutta High Court in 1861 a major 
change came over the scliemc of judicial institution in India. The 
charter defined the circj.im''tanccs in ' .hich appeals could be taken 
to the Privy Council. First, an appeal could be made from any 
final judgement, decree or order of the High Court, if the value 
of the subject-matter was not less than Rs. 10,(K)0, or the High 
Court declared that “the case was a hi for appeal” to the King- 
in-Council. Second^ appeals lay from inte* Hutory judge- 
ments. Third, the High Court in its discretim c uid grant per- 
mission to appeal. Fourth, in criminal cases appeals could be 
cither from any judgement, or sentence of a High Court made in 
exercise of its original jurisdiction, or where a point of law had 
been ’•eserved for the opinion of the High Court by another court 
of original jurisdiction. Finally, in cases involving a subject-mat- 
ter worth less than Rs. 10,(KX) appeals could be heard by the 
Privy Council if the High Court certified that the case was a fit 
one for appeal. 

II. Appeals by special leave 

Usually the royal Charter or legislation laid down the condi- 
tions under which appeals ‘as of right* were permitted to the 
Privy Council. However, this did not necessarily exhaiwt the 
whole gamut of the Crown’s prerogative as the fountain of justice. 
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The King-in-Council generally reserved to himself the power to 
grant special leave to appeal in cases which did not qualify for 
'appeal as of right*. And this was provided in the charter con- 
cerned, for example, clause 33 in the charter of the Calcutta Sup- 
reme Court. The approach was different in civil and criminal mat- 
ters as shown below. 

(i) Civil matters — The attitude was flexible here. The Privy 
Council would grant special leave to appeal where ( 1 ) there was 
a substantial question of law involved, (2) the case was of some 
gravity involving some matter of public interest, or (3) the case 
was of some public importance or of a a substantial character. 
However, the King-in-Council decided each case on its merits in 
the light of the guiding principles. As stated by Viscount Hal- 
dane in Hull V. Mckenna “The practice or the unwritten usage 
grown up is that the Judicial Committee is to look closely into 
the nature of the disc and if in their Lordship's opinion, the 
question is one that can best be determined on the spot, then the 
sovereign is not, as a rule, advised to intervene, nor is he ad- 
vised to intervene normally. The case (should be) one involving 
some great principle or of some very wi^c public interest. But 
the sovereign looking at the matter exercises discretion". 

(ii) Criminal matters 

The Privy 'Council's approach here is more restrictive. The 
Charter of 1726 did not provide for appeals in criminal matters. 
This meant that there could be no appeal in criminal cases ‘as of 
right’. Besides, the charter of the Supreme Court conferred full 
authority on the court to allow or disallow appeals in criminal 
cases. The Act of Settlement, 1781 provided appeals from the 
Sadar Diwani Adalat, but was silent on the question of appeals 
from the Sadar Nizamat Adalat. In 1 862 the Privy Council con- 
sidered the question of special leave to appeal to itself from the 
Sadar Nizamat Adalat at Calcutta in Reg. v. Joykissen Mook- 
herjee^ and declined to intervene on the ground that it would be 
“entirely destructive of the administration of all criminal juris- 
prudence”. After 1862 the Privy Council somewhat relented. In 
1887 the Privy Council advised in re DHlefs case^^ the sovereign 


49. 1986 I.R. 402. 

50. 1 Moo P.C. (RS.) 273 (1862), 51. 12 AC 459. 
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to intervene only when it was shown that (i) by a disregard of 
the forms of legal processes, or (ii) by some violation of natural 
justice, or (iii) otherwise, substantial and grave injustice had 
been done. Thus it interfered only in cases of miscarriage of 
justice. 

2. The Federal Court 

The Govt, of India Act, 1935 provided for a federal polity for 
India. To this end sec. 200 was inserted. A federal constitu- 
tion involves a distribution of powers between the central and 
the constituent units. To oversee this a federal court is essential 
— it is to interpret and guard the constitution. Moreover, it is to 
act as a tribunal to decide disputes between the constituent units 
and the federation or between the constituent units inter se. Thus 
a federal court in India was formally inaugurated on October 1, 
1937 !:rd it had its first sitting at New Delhi on December 6, 
1937. The Federal Court had a threefold jurisdiction — (i) an 
exclusive jurisdiction to decide disputes between the centre and 
its constituent units or amongst the units per se : (ii) an advisory 
jurisdiction and the Governor-General could refer to it any legal 
question of public importance for its opinion ; and (iii) a \ery 
limited appellate jurisdiction from the High Courts. Appeals lay 
to the Federal Court from *'any judgement, decree or final order 
of a High Court'\ on a certification from the High Court that the 
case involved a substantial question of law as K. he interpreta- 
tion of the constitution. Barring this, the appellate Jrisdiction of 
the Privy Council was kept intact. Appeals would go to the Privy 
Council from the Federal Court where the latter exercised original 
jurisdiction and in any other case, by leave of the Federal Court 
or of the King-in-Coiincil. 

The Federal Court consisted of a Chief Justice and two other 
Judges. By an Ordcr-in-Council made under sec. 2ui of the 1935 
Act the salary of the Chief Justice was fixed at Rs. 7000 per 
month and that of the puisne Judges at Rs. 500 p.m. With effect 
from the 1st of February, 1948 the jurisdiction of thi Federal 
Court was enlarged by the Federal l urt (Enlargement of juris- 
diction) Act I of 1948 in order to stop the flow of civil appeals 
to the Privy Council from Indian High Courts. The Pnvy Coun- 
ciPs jurisdiction was taken away on 24 September 1949 by the 
Abolitkm of the Privy Council jurisdiction Act V of 1949 and 
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the Federal court was invested with the same jurisdiction with 
effect from 10 October, 1949. The last appeal was disposed 
of by the Privy Council on 15 December 1949 and on 26 Janu- 
ary, 1950 the Federal Court yielded to the Supreme Court under 
the new constitution. 

3. The Supreme Court 

The Constitution of India came into force on 26 January, 1950 
and the Supreme Court took over as the highest court of the 
land. The court has a three-fold jurisdiction — Original ; Appel- 
late ; Advisory. It has original and exclusive jurisdiction to de- 
cide disputes (a) between the Government of India and one or 
more States ; or (b) between the Government of India and any 
State or States on one side and one or more States on the other ; 
or (c) between two or more States in so far as it involves any 
question of law or fact on which the legal right depends : Art. 131. 
Secondly, it has also original jurisdiction to enforce fundamental 
rights under Art. 32 and can issue directiims, orders or writs in 
the nature of habeas corpus, mandamus^ certiorari, prohibition, 
or quo warranto. The Supreme Court’s appellate jurisdiction 
falls under four heads : Constitutional ; Civil ; Criminal ; Appeal 
by special leave. The Court hears constitutional appeals from 
any judgement, decree or final order of a High Court on a certi- 
ficate that the case involves a substantial question as to the inter- 
pretation of the Constitution. In case the High Court refuse^ 
such a certificate the Supreme Court may itself grant special leave 
to appeal if it is satisfied that a substantial question of law as tt> 
the interpretation of the Constitution is involved. In civil mat- 
ters, an appeal lies to the Supreme Court if the High Court certi- 
fies (a) that the case involves a substantial question of law of 
general importance, and (b) that in the opinion of the High 
Court the said question needs to be decided by the Supreme 
Court. In criminal cases, an appeal lies to the Supreme Court 
if the High Court (i) has, on appeal, reversed an order of ac- 
quittal of an accused person and sentenced him to death ; (ii) has 
withdrawn for trial tefore itself any case from any court sub- 
ordinate to its authority and has in such a trial convicted the 
accused person and sentenced him to death; or (iii) certifies 
that the case is a fit one for appeal to the Supreme Court* The 
SUjfn-efne Court (Enlargement of Criminal Appellate lurisdictioa ) 
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Act, 1970 has enlarged the appellate jurisdiction by inserting in 
(i) and (ii) “or imprisonment for life or a period of not less than 
10 years” after “death sentence”. In respect of special leave to 
appeal under Art. 136 the Supreme Court follows the same tests 
as laid down by the Privy Council. Art. 143 confers on the 
Supreme Court an Advisory Jurisdiction. And the President of 
India is empowered to refer any question of law or fact of public 
importance to the Supreme Court for its opinion. The law de- 
clared the Supreme Court is binding on all courts in India 
The court combines in itself not only the functions of both the 
Federal Court and Privy Council, but also certain powers not 
possessed by any of them before. 

The Supreme Court consi^^ts of a Chief Justice and 25 other 
Judges. The former gets Rs. lU.OOU as monthlv salar> while 
the l:’*tei !!> ^jch. The retirement is at 65. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE IMPERIAL CITY IN HER MAJESTY 


Once, two hundred years ago. the trader came 
Meek and tame. 

Where his timid fool first halted, there he stayed. 

Till mere trade 

Grew to Hmpire, and he sent his armies finth 
South, and North, 

Till the country from Peshawur to Ceylon 
Was his own. 

— R. Kipling : “A tale of two cities**, in ScUaed xt-rw t Pen- 
guin, cd. James Cochrane, 1989). p. 26. 

Clive had in a letter to Pitt in 1759, suggested that “so large 
a sovereignty (as the Diwani of Bengal jind the power that went 
with it) may possibly be an object too extensive for a mercantile 
company : it is to be feared that they arc not themselves able, 
without the nation's assistance, to maintain so wide a dominion"/ 
Subsequently the Company's dominion in India became trans- 
formed into the dominion of India. It would be accurate to speak 
of it as Britain's Indian empire. And Calculla became the capi- 
tal of this empire or the Imperial city. It is thus necessary to 
get at an idea of the empire and imperialism. 

I. Calcutta as the Imperial City 
(a) Imperialism defined 

The nation-states motivated by patriotism and economic 
nationalism have launched their territorial aggrandisement in the 
backward regions of the globe where the native governments have 
failed to offer effective resistance to the Great Powers. Somc' 
times they have resorted to peaceful bargaining, sometimes to war 
to achieve their objectives. Usually Imperialism' is applied to 
these phenomena as a collective term. This has a multitude ot 


1. Robert, P. E.— History of British India (3rd edn.), 179 (quoted). 
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meanings. Historians generally apply it to situations in which 
states acquire colonies or build empires. This process differs 
from simple conquest in two respects. First, in it the conquered 
arc alien in language, culture or race to the conquerors. Second, 
in the alternative, the territories acquired overseas are not con- 
tinuous. Patriots, on the other hand, consider it as an ephithet of 
opprobrium to describe the territorial ambitions of enemy states. 
And communists apply the term to the historical epoch marking 
the last stage of capitalism. 

It has been easier for European States to extend their powers 
over new lands. Tliey have been able to acquire new land at the 
expense of the small, weak states or of the politically unorganised 
natives of the non-European world. Conquest has followed the 
paths of least resistance and had reflected the dictates of interest 
and oppc’^rtunity. The advent of the European nations in India 
constitutes the characteristic expression of the will-io-power. 
India's Muslim rulers at the time had a huge standing army, but 
were weak as a sea-power. As a result, the Portuguese, the 
I rench, the Dutch, the Danes, and the English came and fouglit 
with each other to extenfi their control over India. The constant 
growth of English sea power ensured English colonial supremacy. 
In the long combat with France, England finally triumphed in 
India.' 


(b) The Indian Empire 

(i) The first phase (7757-^^5) 

If Clive founded the British Indian State, Warren Hastings 
gave it coherence and made it politically viable. It was during 
his time that Calcutta became the capital — the revenue courts 
and capital were removed from Murshidabad to Calcutta in 1772. 
The reason for this removal was that the records and treasure had 
been insecure in Murshidabad w^hich “a few dacoits might enter 
and plunder with case".^ After the Battle of Plassey (1757), 
the famous acquisition of the Diwani (1765) was the first great 
step by the Company towards terrilo* al dominion. Clive had a 

2. Schuman, F. L. — International Politics (I94«l. 5iU2 

3. Long, J.— CiilcuUa and its neighbourhood (19743. ed, S. Sengupla. 

50. 
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certain rough-hewn, almost elemental force and a timeless energy 
which made him a true pioneer of empire. In the words of 
Burke : “He settled great foundations. When Lord Clive forded 
a deep water with an unknown bottom, he left a bridge for his 
successor over which the lame might hobble and the blind might 
grope their way’’.^ 

Hastings showed that the Company’s territories could be de- 
fended against the strongest available union of Indian powers 
single-handed and without Europe’s help. He also demonstrated 
that with sufficient resolution one man could contend the distam 
and facetious governments of Madras and Bombay. Henceforth 
there would not be three company's governments in India, bui 
one — ^henceforth the British dominion in India was not only estab- 
lished but recognised as one of its great powers. And this domi- 
nion had to grow greater if it was not to Ixrcomc smaller. In thi- 
context Hastings may be called “the real founder of the British 
dominion in India — he found a revenue administration (but) 
left a State”.’’' And Hastings left India in 1785. 

(ii) The Second phase (1786-1818) 

It was Cornwallis (1786-93) who gave a definite form to the 
British Indian State and stamped on it his own characteristic- 
The Company’s dominion in India became a distinct State both 
Indian and English for which the name given was ‘Comparn 
Bahadur'. It presaged neither revolution nor transformation, 
but showed only the first stages of a new cycle of conquest, con- 
solidation, prosperity and decline. The near bankruptcy of ihj 
Company brought in intervention of the State which replaced 
the child by the parent. The Regulating Act of 1773 boiinvi 
Bombay and Madras to Hastings in unwilling subordination, fhe 
India Act of 1784 set up a double government by which the 
Company was overseen in London by a Minister known as the 
President of the Board of Control and in Calcutta by a Governor 
General in whose appointment the State had the dominant voice 
Thus British India came under national control and became sub 
ject to the parliamentary directions of non-aggression, clean ad- 

4. Bond, E. A. (ed) — Speeches in the trial of Warren Hastings, vol. IV. 

329. 348. 

5. Spear, P — A history of India (Penguin, 1920), vol. II, 91-2. 
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ministration and attention to the people’s welfare. And Corn- 
wallis’s first act was to assert the authority of the State and cleanse 
the administration. The new State was in fact in the framework 
of the Indian tradition for all Cornwallis’^^ calculated Englishry. A 
‘Constitutional’ governor became a virtually absolute Governor- 
General, independent presidencies became subordinate. The 
Governor-General was subordinate to London, but London was 
far-off and pre-occupied. Thus his position resembled that of 
.1 Bengal Suhahdar nearly a century before. However, the new 
Company was not old Mughal writ large. Earlier Warren Hast- 
ings followed the Mughal pattern — he believed that the English 
should rule Indians on Indian lines through Indian agency. But 
Cornwallis proceeded on a different plan — he thought of the Eng- 
lish as ruling Indians for their good, but on European lines. He 
inlroduc-'d into Indian society two features — the rule of law and 
English landlordism. Cornwallis left in 1793. 

Wellesley (179S-1805) firmly believed that the c.\tension of 
British authoritv would be to the mutual benetit of the rulers and 
ihc ruled and he never missed an\ opportunity of bringing fresh 
principalities under his control, though this was definitely oppi.')sed 
to Pitt's India Act of 1784. The Peshwa. Sindhia. Holkar and 
the Ni/.am had all trained battalions officered by Frenchmen. 
Besides, Fipu Sultan was an avowed friend of the French. Wel- 
lesley was anxious to gel these battalions desband and to re- 
place French influence by British sovereigniv. So, • decided to 
secure his object hy a svstem of Subsidiarv .Alliance. This plan 
was simplicity it.scif. Under it the British Indian Government 
were to undertake the defence, internal and external, of their 
Indian allies. .A stipulated force was to be maintained by the 
British tor this purpose at tlic expense of the protected prince. 
And the prince was to cede to Ihc British a part of his territories 
to ensure the regular payment of the stipulated subsidy. He would 
not be entitled to have any political relation with any foreign 
power. The alliance guaranteed the existing dominion> of the 
Indian princes in exchange for their idcpcndence. The Nizam 
was the first to enter into the Subsidiary Alliance. Clive laid the 
foundation of the British Indian dominion ; Warren Hastings saved 
it from an untimely dissolution. But the glory of building up 
the splendid empire belongs to Wellesley. He knew that an 
empire cannot be governed by men without adequate training. 
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So he founded the Fort William College at Calcutta for new re- 
cruits to the Civil Service.^ 

The final phase fell to Marquess of Hastings or Lord Moira 
(1813-23). He completed the unfinished work of Wellcslev, 
after the latter's recall in 1805. His policy was enunciated by 
himself thus : “Our object ought to be to render the British 
Government paramount in effect, if not declaredly so. We should 
hold the other States as vassals, in substance though not in name ; 
not precisely as they stood in the Mughal Government, hut pos- 
sessed of perfect internal sovereignty and only bound to repav 
the guarantee and protection of their possessions by the British 
Government with the pledge of the two great feudal duties — 
First, they should support it with all their forces on any call. 
Secondly, they should submit their mutual difference to the head 
of the confederacy (our Govt.) without attacking each other's 
territories”.' 

The Nizam was under British tutelage ; and the Maratha powc 
was completely broken. The Rajputs had neither the strength 
nor the inclination to challenge their new suzerains. In theors. 
the feudatory princes were the equal allies of the British ; in 
practice they had no political influence. The British aulhorit\ 
was thus firmly established from the Sutlej to the Brahmaputra, 
from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. Only the Punjab under 
Ranjit Singh and the Gurkha Kingdom of Nepal could claim to 
be sovereign States when Lord Hastings left India in 1823." It 
may be noted that he brought into the subsidiary system 145 
States in Central India, 145 States in Kathiwar and 30 States in. 
Rajputana. 

(iii) The Third Phase (1819-1857) 

Lord Amherst (1823-28) had to face the first Burmese War 
(1824-26). Rangoon was captured. By the treaty of Yandobt> 
(1826) the Burmese government surrendered Arakan, Tcnasscrin. 


6. ^lear, op.' cit., 93-105. 

7. Tlie private journal of the Marquess of Hastings, 30-1. 

8. Sen, S. N./Raychowdhuri, H. C. — ^The groundwork of Indian history 
(1935), 347, 
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Assam, Kachar, Jaintia and Manipur and agreed to keep a British 
Resident at Ava, their capital. Bharatpur was captured in an 
expedition led by Lord Combermere. Bcntinck (1828-35) was 
a man of peace and an advocate of the policy of “let alone”. Still 
on occasions he had to intervene. Thus he annexed Kachar in 

1830, placed Mysore under temporary British administration in 

1831, and added Coorg to the empire in 1884. Ellcnborough 
(1842-44) annexed Sind in August, 1843; Dalhousic (1848-56) 
annexed the Punjab on 29 March, 1849. His administration 
marked the growth of the British empire at an unprecedented 
scale. His predecessor had acted on the principle of avoiding 
annexation if it could be avoided ; Dalhousie acted on the general 
principle of annexing if he could do so Icgitimateh . Dalhousie 
was a great organiser of victory and he “completed the fabric of 
British rule in India*'. 

annexation policy was the Doctrine of Lapse, for- 
mulated by the court of Directors in 1854. The doctrine was the 
practical application v)l Ins guiding principle that “the good ot 
the governed" required the substitution of British rule for the 
“misrule" of Indian pjinces. It mermt that in the absence of 
natural heirs, the sovereignty of dependent State would lapse to 
the paramount power. It also laid down that the succession of 
an adopted son could be valid only if ratified by the British 
Government. Thus formerly it was applied to Mandavi in 1839, 
to Kolaba and Jalaun in 1840 and Surat in io^2. Dalhousic 
applied it to Satara (184S), Baghat (1850). Uc pur (1852), 
and Jhansi ( 1853). Secondly, the second plank of the doctrine 
was the alx)lition of titular sovereignties. This was applied to 
the Peshawaship (1853), Raja^hip of Tanjore (1855) and Na- 
wabship of Carnatic (1853). The third plank was misgovern- 
ment. This applied to Oudh (13 February, 1856). Wajed Ali 
the Naw'ab was deported to Calcutta and granted a pension of 
Rs. 12 lakhs a year. Dalhousic pul the coping stone on the 
edifice, the foundation stone of which had been laid by Clive. 
And the successors — Warren Hastings. "Wellesley and Marquis 
Hastings — had it reared up. “The ti«-aty map of India w^as now 
complete and Dalhousic had the satisfaction of knowing that the 
whole of India from Cape Comorin to Kashmir acknowledge the 
suzerainty of the Queen”. 
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(iv) The final phase {1858-80) 

It may be noted that India was divided into two — British India 
and Indian India. The first was directly controlled by the Crown 
as a sovereignty, while the second through the Indian rulers called 
Princes under a Paramount power. Thus the British authority 
in India assumed two distinct but allied forms — Sovereignty and 
Paramountcy. And the latter was an adjunct to the former. There 
was Sepoy Mutiny in 1857 and the Queen took over from the 
Company the administration of India in 1858. On the eve of 
transfer of sovereignty from the Company to the Crown Lord 
Canning declared : “The Crown in England stands forth the 
unquestioned ruler and paramount power in all India”. There 
were four periods of evolution of this Paramountcy. There was 
first “the ring-fence” policy (1757-1813), under which the 
British endeavoured to live within the ring-fence and beyond that 
they avoided intercourse with the chiefs. The second was the 
policy of “subordinate isolation” M 81 3-1 858). During this 
period the Company made all Indian States subordinate to itself 
by making them enter into subsidiary system of alliances. The 
third period was marked by the policy of ‘Nubordinale union" 
(1858-1919), under which the Rulers were given the right of 
adoption and sanads and the policy of annexation abandoned. In 
the words of Dodwell ; “The significance of these sanads was 
that the States were to be perpetuated as an integral part of the 
Indian system”. And the fourth period continued the policy of 
“conference and cooperation” (1919-1947).' 

Lord Lytton (1876-80) came to India as Viceroy in April 
1876. He carried out the policy of “imperialism”, after he was 
chosen by Disraeli, the Premier. In 1876 the Prime Minister 
passed the Royal Titles Act, conferring on the British Sovereign 
the title of Kaiser^i-Hind (Empress of India). One of the first 
acts of Lord Lytton was to proclaim the new “imperial” title at 
a magnificant Durbar held at Delhi on January 1, 1877 — he pro- 
claimed Queen Victoria Empress o] India, And imperialism be- 
came fullf^dgcd and came into its own. The Indian Princes were 
required to do homage to Her Majesty’s Viceroy. They were 
thus ‘‘incorporated into the empire” of Great Britain.'® Since 

9. Biswas, A. R. — Indian legal and constitutional history <1988), 42-5. 
10. Sen/RayehatuBiuri. op. cit., 392. 
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then imperialism in this form continued till August 15, 1947 when 
India tecame partitioned and independent. Two independent 
Dominions were set up in pursuance of sec. 1(1) of the Indian 
Independence Act, 1947 (1()& 11 Geo. VI.C. 30), namely, Indir. 
and Pakistan. Accordingly the responsibility of the Crown ceased 
in respect of the government of British India and its suzerainty 
over the Indian States (Indian India) also ceased. Along with 
this were omitted, under sec. 7(2) of the Act, “from the Royal 
Style and Titles the words ‘Indian Imperator’ and the words 
‘hmperor of India'". And imperialism came to an end so far 
as India was concerned. 

(c) Calcutta the Imperial City 

The Crown take-over in 185(S retained Calcutta as the capital 
of the British Empire. It was to remain so for the next 53 Ncars, 
till tile Proclamation of Delhi as the new Capital in 1911. 
1his change was formalK announced at the Delhi Durbar on 
December 12, 1911 b\ King-Emperor. George V who was then 
on a visit to India with Oucen Mary. A question may be asked * 
why was the capital not*removed from Calcutta to Delhi all these 
\ears? One answer was that the British did not like to repeat 
the performance of their predecessor, the Mughal. B\ supplanting 
the Turco-Afghan, the Mughals dinged to their predecessors’ 
capital of Delhi. The Englishmens imperial prioe worked on 
the idea that what they had been giving was a nc order alto- 
gether. Pax-Britannica was a new* concept and it sought to desire 
Us justilicalion in a new’ identity, all its own. Secondly, Calcutta 
was more than an administrative headquarter — it was the centre 
i»t busiest trade and commerce in Intlia. The British Empire 
was mainly a venture in mercantilist capitalism and no city had 
a better claim than the ptul-city of Calcutta for the purpose. A 
Calcutta Daily dated December 8, 1911 asked the pertinent 
question : “Has it occurred to ask why Downing street and St. 
Stephen’s arc in London rather than in York or Crew ? ' \nd the 
answer it gave was : “A little rel^ ?tion will show mat the 
present location of the British Govcrnmcni is due to the simple 
fact that London is more important than any other town in the 
United Kingtlom. This is precisely the reason why Calcutta has 
been and always will be the capital of India. It is the most im- 
portant city in India, the only city where the Government arc 
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brought into contact with the great commercial interests and an 
enlightened public opinion. Delhi has neither commerce nor 
public opinion*’. Thirdly, the historic capital of the Grand Mu- 
ghals would be the proper venue for a grand Durbar. The scene 
was set in an atmosphere of unprecedented pomp and grandeur. 
And Queen Marry wore “a crown with 4149 cut diamonds, 2,000 
rose diamonds, 22 emeralds, 4 rubies and 4 sapphires”. It was 
from this Durbar that the King-Emperor proclaimed : 

“We arc pleased to announce to our people that we have 

decided upon the transfer of the scat of the Government of 

India*’. 

Calcutta is a port-city. Besides, it owed its extra-ordinary 
position as the second city of the Empire and one among the 
first twelve in the world in regard to its attainments in education 
and culture. The period from Charnock to Hardinge i.e. from 
1690 to 1912 was a continuous link in the story of Calcutta. The 
British people felt proud for what they had done to Calcutta. 
Lord Curzon, a protagonist of imperial cult narrated to a Calcutta 
audience in 1903 the achievements of English Calcutta thus 
“Calcutta is the capital not merely of a province, but of the Indian 
Empire. A glance of the buildings of the town, at the river and 
the roar and the smoke is sufficient to show that Calcutta is in 
reality a European city set down upon Asiatic soil. It is a monu- 
ment to the energy and achievements of our race, for it is the 
second city to London in the entire British Empire".' 

(d) .4 first-class Trade Emporium 
(i) Early efforts 

The trade of the English in Bengal first began frt)m Bala^ore 
wherein they had a factory, because no English vessel ventured 
to sail up the Hooghly. Upto the mid- 17th century only Dutch 
and Portuguese galiascs could come up to the Hooghly, but not 
higher than Garden Reach and Betor. In 1650 the question of 
sailing up the Hooghly was much discussed. But the “Dutch 
ships of 600 tons burthen” performed this trick. One Captain 
Elliot tried bdt failed, owing to a lack of pilots. In 1668 the 
court of Directors renewed the bonus-offer and directed that ‘di- 


ll. Ray. N. R.— CalcntU. 81-96. 
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versable persons should be trained as pilots and all persons in the 
vessels up and down the river be put on “taking depths, sholdings, 
setting of tydes, currents, distances, buoys and making drafts of 
the river”. Moreover, apprentices were encouraged at the 
company’s expense. Because of these measures, in 1678 the 
Falcon ^ the first English vessel sailed up the river and penetrated 
inland to Hooghly with a cargo of bullion and goods worth 
<£ 40,0(X)*^ Tile 1661 Oiartcr provided for the Company's 
monopoly trade. And in 1668 the slock in trade was valued 
at 41- 34,(X)0 — it rose to E 65.000 in 1675. By Letters Patent 
issued in 1672 the import and expt.Hi trades became customs-free. 
And in 1682 the stock value rose to -£ 2.30,0(K). In 1686 the 
regular Pilot Service was established. 

Prior to the foundation of Fort William, imports and exports 
were iinuted to certain articles. Exports frt'»m Bengal were 
classified into three categories — the first category included ‘Tice. 

011. butter, cucumber, cumin seeds, while the second category was 
meant for the Corornondal Coast in 1614 and this lot included 
dry ginger, turmeric, vjieat and the like. .And the third categorv 
was sent to the Coromandal Coast in 1684 and this lot included 
raw silk, long pepper, saltpetre etc. Imports to Bengal in 1864 
included pepper, betelnut. chints etc. ’ The lascars sought and 
obtained service in British \esseL from the verv beginning of 
British trade in Bengal. Lplo 17U4 port dues d been insig- 
nificant, for they did not reach even Rs. 5du. fonnage-pass 
money was realised in that \car to the tunc of Rs. 384. The rate 
was Re. 1 a ton. Saltpetre formed one of the chief articles of 
export. In 1709 the total receipt from dues on tonnage, pass 
money, fines etc. amounted to Rs. 1.665. In February 1710 a 
wharf was constructed before the Fort to ensure “security to the 
banks and a strengthening thereto'' — it was made with bricks and 
a breast work raised.*"^ The receipts dwindled during 1711-12 
owing to the hostile activities of the French fleet. In 1714 the 
tonnage and pass money came to 1589.’^ 

12. WiUou — luifiy anniiK, vol. I. I4fv 

13. Stevens, ('. C- — Paper on the Pon cf Calcutia. 5. “ 

14. Wilson, op. cil. 397-99. 

15. Wilson, op. cit.. 317. 

16. Wilson, Op. cit. .ol. IL part 1, 218. 281. 344. 
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The Council ordered on 26 September, 1717 that a standing 
garrison of 220 should always be kept ready for service and 
located at different parts of Bengal. During 1709 to 1718, thirty- 
one sloops were engaged in trade. The private companies and 
free traders were called ‘‘interlopers” since they competed with 
the company. Moreover, the captains and pilots of vessels up 
and down the Hooghly were warned against harbouring any 
vessel without payment of duty and without permission. In 1727 
the shipping of the Port of Calcutta amounted to 10,000 tons.'^ 
Meanwhile there had been a great demand for saltpetre because 
of war in Europe in Queen Anne's time. The company's pur- 
chases in India acquired the name of “Investment'’, which was 
the public trade of the company. This was provided by dadni 
merchants. The Setts and Bysacks of Sutanuti were the most 
important dadni merchants. In 174S the Calcutta Council per- 
suaded the merchants to contract for dadni and ready money 
goods for about 30 lakhs of rupees. The Company's Investment 
in 1751-52 on the eve of its abandonment through dadni mer- 
chants was as follows ; ( 1 ) Dadni cont|^icts — Rs. 10.53,756 ; 
(2) Ready money goods — Rs. 3,52,054.’^ Omichand was the 
most influential merchant but his honesty was not above suspicion. 
And the council decided in 1753 to abandon the system of deal- 
ing with native merchants. The Company dispensed with the 
native contractors and resolved to deal directly with the weavers 
and artisans through their ^mcista\ entrusted with the inland 
trade. They had the Company’s bag and dttstuck and they 
bought and sold duty-free. Very soon these i^innuMiLs became a 
scourge to the people. Complaints of cxtortiim began pimring 
in against them. The Nawab also protested. Ihcy bought and 
sold salt, betelnut, ghee, rice, straw, bamboo, lish, ginger, sugar, 
tobacco, coco, opium and other “native comnuxlitics". In 1759 
thirty vessels sailed from Calcutta with 3,964 tcins weight of 
merchandise. 

(ii) 5/i/p3 and Ship-building 

Ship-building began after 1770. Tcakwood was then chiefly 


17. Stevens, op. cit„ 9-10. 

IS. Stnha, N. K. — ^The economic history of Bengal vol. I (1981), 6. 
19. Whccicr— Early Records of Britisb India, 224-5, 300-301. 
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used. Capt. Watson built a ship at his dockyard at Kidderporc 
and Warren Hastings was present with his lady at the launch and 
subsequent entertainment. 20 During the period from 1781 to 
1821 more than 237 ships were built at the Kidderporc Docks at 
a cost of more than two million sterling In 1818 the Hastings, a 
74-gunship, was launched. 

In this connection the number of vessels sent by European 
nations for trade to the East Indies deserves mention. At the 
beginning of the 18th century England sent 14, France 5, Holland 
11, the Venetians and the Genoese together 9, Spain and the rest 
of Europe 6. In 1744 the English increased the number to 27, 
the Venetians and the Genoese sent 4 and the rest of Europe 9. 
In 1784, 300 European ships were employed, of w'hich England 
had 68, the French 9. the Portuguese 18. while Russians and 
Spaniards bnmght up the remainder. In the 1 1 months from June. 
1811 to April 1812 the import and export trade of the port came 
to about 9 million and a half sterling — it was carried in 600 
vessels with 1.50,000 ions. 

(iii) Duties' imposed • 

The principal dailj articles of import and export to and from 
Calcutta were as follows. Imports included — rice, mustard seed, 
gram, peas, salt, indigo seed, linseed, iron and steel, gur, sugar- 
cane, brass and copper utensils, ghee, spices, cloth, thread, cocoa- 
nut oil, brass ornaments, umbrellas :md pedlar’s * tres. And ex- 
ports included — rice, gur, sugarcane and dates. . gar, pan-leaf, 
tobacco, indigo, cloth, silk, mats, curds, vegetables, fish, potter\. 
bamboo and straw. 2 ’ By the mid-18th century duties on articles 
for daily consumption began to be levied at an exorbitant rate. 
And Calcuttans petitioned the council in 1760 against this exac- 
tion. As a result the land custom duties were taken off, the 
chowkees removed and the collector’s title also taken off .22 In 
lespect of salt thc.e was an advalorem duty of 2 i per cent on 
Mahomed an s and 5 per cent on Hindus. Salt had been a trade 


20. Calcutta Review, vol. XXXV. 191 — Calcutta in the olden lime: iIn 
people*. 

21. Smyth, Rulph — Geographical Staii^lical Report of the 24 Parganas, 42. 

22. Proceedings dated 4 September. 1760 ; Long's Selections, footnote 
to pagt 220. 
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monopoly. And the Directors directed in their letter dated 24 
December, 1776 that it should be “an exclusive trade.^^ On 20 
June, 1788 the Government customs were abolished, but town 
duties remained. In May, 1795 the former on imports by sea 
were re-established, but the latter were abolished. However, in 
May 1801 the Calcutta town duties were re-established with 
certain exceptions. Moreover, tolls were imposed on goods and 
cargo imported by Tolly's Nullah at specified rates. 

(iv) The Bank of Bengal set up 

The Bank of Bengal was set up on January 1, 1809 under Act, 
47, George III, section 2, chapter 68. It had a capital of 
5,000,000 sicca rupees to be divided into 500 shares of 10,000 
sicca rupees each. One hundred shares should be subscribed by 
Government and 400 shares by individuals.^^ Cowries were used 
as coins for petty bazar transactions and subsequently their use 
became obsolete. 

(V) Port management 

All these years the Port affairs had J^ecn managed by the 
Govt. Marine Department. In 1870 the Port Trust was consti- 
tuted by Act V of 1870 with 12 Commissioners, this number 
being increased to 13 in 1887 and to 15 in 1890. Under sec. 7 
of the Indian Ports Act IX of 1889 the Commissioners were 
appointed conservators of the Port and entrusted with the man- 
agement of the navigable port of the river and its channels. They 
had two-fold duties — ( 1 ) the surveying, sounding, dredging etc. 
and (2) providing facilities for trade. The Traffic Manager 
manages the Jetties, the Docks, the Inland Vessels wharves and 
the Port Trust Railway, while the Dy. Conservator controls the 
Port approaches and the Harbour Master’s Department. The 
capital cost of the dock works stood at Rs. 3,34,44,870 by the 
end of 1899-1900 with an expenditure of Rs. 29,42,624. 

(vi) Imports and exports 

The figures for the last 30 years of the I9ih century indicate 
the steady progress of the import and export foreign trade in Cal- 

23. Millet — ^Minute on the Revenue of Calcutta, paras 68-9, 76-89. 

24. Wilson — Early Annals, vol. 1, 400. 
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cutta. A statistical survey shows that the aggregate value of the 
foreign sea-borne trade of Calcutta during the years 1891-92, 
1892-93, 1893-94, 1894-95 and 1895-96, exclusive of Govern- 
ment transactions, for articles of import only, amounted to 
Rs. 28,65,72,342, Rs. 25,43,01,406, Rs. 30,78,45,342, 
Rs. 27,49,43,275 and Rs. 28,18,46,990 respectively. The value 
of exports for the years 1896-97, 1897-98, 1898-99, 1899-1900, 
1900-1901 has been Rs. 4,496 lakhs, Rs. 4,532 lakhs, Rs. 4,574 
lakhs, Rs. 4,998 lakhs and Rs. 5,485 lakhs respectively. A com- 
parison of these figures with the trade statistics at the dawn of 
the 18th century ‘’will give a far better idea”, as pointed out by 
A. K. Ray, “than words can convey, of the stupendous strides 
with which the Port of Calcutta has reached, in less than 200 


years, its present position as an Emporium of Trade of the first 
magnitude the Irenelicent, ail-powerful and world-pervading pro- 
tection of th<' I'nioo Jack, inspite of the ceaseless freaks of a 
treacherous river”.^^' 

Even after the transfer of the capital to Delhi, the increasing 
importance of Calcutta as a commercial centre is illustrated by 
the value of trade recorded in the year ending 31 .March. 1913. 
The aggregate figures amounted to Rs. 15.706 lakhs, of which 
Rs. 6,141 lakhs represented imports from abroad and Rs. 9.565 
lakhs as exports of Indian merchandise. These show that imports 
increased by 940 lakhs while exports by Rs. 978 lakhs.-<^ Even 
after independence a comparative statistics of the C najor ports 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Vishakhapatnam, Coch . and Kandia 

in 1959-60 reveals that Calcutta handled 25.10 per cent of 

imports and 41.79 per cent of e.xports of the total in regard to 
the gross weight of the cargo handled by them. In this Calcutta 
had 5,060,000 tons of imports, of which coastal trade accounted 
for 1,297,000 tons, while foreign trade 3,763,000 tons. In regard 
u. exports. CalcuM handled 4.747.000 tons, of 
hade aceounted to. 1.300.000 tons and foreign trade 3.«9^ 
tons.r> In this eonnection the duties eolleeted at tte Valcutt. t ^ 
toms Zone and by the Collcctorule of 
were as follows : Import duties in 1914 bO, 1960-61 an 


25. Ray, A. K.— Calcutta, 247-82. 

26. Ray, N. B.— Calcutta. 86. 

27. CSO— Staiisiical Handbook of tot 


liHiiati Union (1961), Table 13. 
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were respectively Rs. 43,59.73,414, Rs. 48,80,29,466 and 
Rs. 58,26,84,606 ; export duties in those years were 
Rs. 8,93,56,072, Rs. 7,95,66,335 and Rs. 7,15,72,220. The 
Union excise duty collected by the Central Excise Collcctorate, 
Calcutta and Orissa in those 3 years were Rs. 51,16,53,856, 
Rs. 46,89,50,502, Rs. 55,56,21,000 respectively. A separate 
collcctorate named the Central E.xcise Collcctorate, West Bengal 
was formed in 1960-61 and its collection in 1960-61 and 1961- 
62 amounted to Rs. 19,81,47,200 and Rs. 22,62,33,000 respec- 
tively. This reveals that Calcutta accounts for about 42 per cent 
and 41 per cent of the total for Orissa and West Bcngal.^'*^ 

III. Calcutta's nomenclature and architecture 

The growth of a city is marked by building edifices and naming 
localities and this is shown below. 

( a ) Localities named 

Certain principles arc perceived in the names of localities. In 
the first place a locality lakes its name from its prominent natiira! 
features. Calcutta, it has been explaineck before, UH>k its nnnu 
from 'Kolkata\ i.c., lap cut open by riverine indentation. Ant^thcr 
name was ‘"Buruniardesh", meaning land liable to inundation or 
a tidal swamp. Thus the name, Balliaghata is derived from the 
sandy deposit in the bed of the Adiganga flowing through it.*' 
Secondly, localities came to be called by the names of deities as 
illustrated by Kalikshetra. The deities gave their names to the 
localities or in some cases the names were derived from the ritC'. 
and ceremonies associated with their worship and feasts. Thu. 
came the names of Chitpur (from Chitreswari), Sutanuti, Govind- 
pur, Bhawanipur, Kalighat, Laldighi, Lalbazar, Birji. Birjitalj 
(from Brajanath a name of Govinda of Vishnu), Sasthitalu. 
Panchanantala, Sivataia, Kalitala, Siddheswaritala, Burabazar 
(from Bura, old man, as Siva is fondly called by devotees). 
Radhabazar, Chaurangi, Charakdanga (the site of Siva's swinging 
festival) Rathtala (under the shade of Rath or Jagannath^s car). 
Thirdly, the naming took place after prominent trees in the loca- 

28. Department of Commercial Intelltgencc and Statistics, Calcutta. 
Table 14. 

29. Bipradas-— MaPasa-manfala ( 1495-6 ) . 
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lities. Thus originated Bartala, Nimtala, Nebutala, Kadamtala, 
Beltala, Boinchitala, Banstala, Gabtala, Jhawtala, Amratala, 
Badamtala, Taltala, Champatala, Dalimtala. Bar - Ficus indica ; 
Nim- Azadirachta indica ; Nebu- citrus indica; Kadam-Nauclea 
Kadamba ; Bel “ Acgle Marmclos ; Boinch " Flacourtia repens ; 
Bans-Bambusa arundinacca ; Gab Diospyros glutinosa ; Jhaw - 
Casuarina muricata ; Amra-spondias dulcis ; Badam -Terminalia 
catapa ; Tal -" Borassus flabsiliformis ; Champa — Magnolia cham- 
paca ; Dalim Panica granatum. 

Today Bartala survives in Burtola Street and Burtola thana. 
It is the banian tree nearby that lent its name — Nimtala, Nebutala, 
Banstala, Amratala, and Taltala also survive in the names of 
streets, while Taltala in both the street and the thana. Kadamtala 
lives in the name of a ghat, whereas Boinchitala, Badamtala. 
Gabtala and Jhawtala in the people's memory. Puddapukur got 
its name from a tank lull of Padma. meaning the lotus and water- 
lilies. Entally\ originally, Hmiall\\ is derived from Hintal (phoenix 
poludosa) a species of date-palm growth in tidal swamps. To 
the poor this gave its leaves tor thatch, its small trunks for sticks 
to scare the snakes awa\ with and its longer trunks for rafters to 
the huts. Simlea was derived from the Simul or Colton tree. 
Hogulkuria got its name from Hogla (Typha elephantina) a 
species of elephant-grass growing in abundance in ponds and 
ditches anil meant a number of huts thatched w*th the Hogla 
leaves. Kapas (Gossypium) gave its name to Kap ianga. Gol- 
pukur and Goltala had their names not from the rotundity of 
the tanks originally excavated, hut because the} were stagnant 
cesspools that grew in their niarshs beds the golpata with which 
huts and umbrellas are thatched. Fourthly, names were derived 
from natural configuration or events. Thus, Mirzapur is derived 
from a marshy condition, and not from a Muhamc^an ‘‘Mirza 
Saheb'*. Its original name wras Mritaja-pur, i.c. a hamlet begot 
from ^rttriP or mud. Thuniuneah got its name from the soil con- 
sidered as hard as brick. Pataldanga had a friable soil for the 
cultivation of patal (Cucurbita dioica' a delicacy in hcibal diet. 
Jhamapukur was so called because its soil caked harder than that 
of Thuntuneah when a tank was dug within it. Kantapukur was 
full of spinous shrubs when it was cleared of jungle and had a 
tank made in it- Hedtm is a corruption of lake— the tank 

is famous for its underground springs. It is similar to the tank 

22 
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at Wellington Square, that cost Rs. 2,76,000 and took 2i years 
to dig because of numerous springs in the site. Dingabhanga 
(“broken boats”) and Ooltadingi (“boats capsized”) got their 
names from boat*accidents caused in the creeks flowing through 
these localities. 

The fifth kind of naming was associated with industries or 
occupations of the classes of the populace. Thus Mechuabazar 
and Nikaripara were associated with fishermen that tied their 
boats in the creeks and lived on their banks. Kolinga, Molunga 
and Nimakpakta derived their names from salt-workers and salt- 
works. Similarly Moocheepara and Moocheebazar are associated 
with the cobblers and shoemakers. The Portuguese kept fowls 
and gave the name Murghihatta to the locality they lived in. 
Similarly Armanitola came to be associated with the Armenians. 
The population had been increasing at the time by leaps and 
bounds. So the Court of Directors enjoined that the Company's 
workers be allotted “separate districts” in the town for ihcir 
accommodation. Accordingly, the Collector of Calcutta classified 
tenants into categories in terms of their occupation and allotted 
to each category or group a distinct quarter in the town, fhus 
originated tolas and tolls (diminutive of tola) meaning quarters 
of different trade guilds. For example, Kumartuli for the kumars 
(potters), Cplootala for the kalus (oil pressers), Jeliatala for 
the jelias (fish-catchers), DomUxily for the doms or scavengers 
and basketmakers, Goaltooly for the goalas (Holwelfs *palan- 
quinbearers', milkmen), Ahiritolas for the Ahirs (Bchari goalas), 
Cossaitola for the Cossais (butchers), Pattuatola for the Pottuas 
(painters), Sankaritola for the Sankaris or Sankshabanias (conch- 
shell-workers). Similarly came into use Beparitola for the Bc- 
paris (petty traders), Kambulitola for the Kambalis (dealers in 
blankets), Haripara for the Haris ( para -= quarter for sweepers), 
Kansaripara for the Kansaris or bell-metal workers, Kamarpara 
and Kamardanga for the Kamars or blacksmiths. Others are 
Musalm^para, Ooryapara, Darjipara (for the tailors), Khalasi- 
tola (for the lascars), Dhobapara (for the washermen), Telipara 
(for the oil mongers), Beniapara and Beniatola (for the Banias 
or traders), B^iapara and Badiadanga (for the gypsies), Choot- 
arpara (for the carpenters), Jogipara (for the weavers), Sakra- 
para (for die goldsmiths), Sikdarpara (for the vendors of articles 
carried on pack-hullocks). 
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The sixth pattern of naming is manifest in the association of 
hats or markets with the important articles sold therein. Thus 
came Darmahata and Darmagullcy (place for bamboo*mats), 
Sabjihatta (for vegetables), Machhohatta and Mecchuabazar (for 
fish), Amhati (for sale of mangoes), Dahihatta (for sale of sour 
whey), Moirahatta (for sweet-sellers), Sutahatta (for thread), 
Chinipati (for sugar), Maidapati (for flour), Sinduripati (for 
Vermillion), Kapuriapati (for clothes), Chaulpati (for rice). 

The seventh kind is asociated with prominent persons, either 
the ruler or the saint. Thus Maniktala is derived from the Muslim 
saint Pir Manik. The Fouzdar of Hooghly had his Calcutta Court 
— he was the Magistrate of the Indian Community even after the 
Fnglish settlement at Calcutta — near the mosque in Lower Chit- 
pur Road, a little away from its junction with Colootolla. Hence 
the locality is called “Foujdari Balakhana*'. The only bazar lay 
close to it. called Subah Bazar corrupted into Sobha Bazar — it was 
the Bazar of the Subah (Govt.) of Bengal. 

The eif»hth pattern was to name the localities after the gar- 
dens of the native bankers and banians, brokers and gomostas. 
During the period from 1757 to 1800 the reclamation of the 
waste and jungle lands became rapid. The garden-houses were 
numerous in the east. This garden-keeping mode was taken over 
from the Dutch. The famous one was Boitakkhana. Many wealthy 
people had garden-houses both on the cast and on the west of 
the Mahratta Ditch, but more on the east than on the west of it. 
The Circular road built out of the earth dug for the ditch came at 
first to be called the Boitakkhana Road. This name w^as forgotten 
by the end of the 18th century. There was a banian tree at the 
crossing of the Boitakkhana Road with Bowbazar Street and the 
traders used to discuss the prices of articles they brought to vend. 
People thought that the baithak of the traders had lent its name 
to the locality. In fact mouza Boitakkhana is found in the Dihi 
Panchannagram maps far to the east of the Marhatta Ditch. In 
Hickys Gazette in 1781 there is a mention of “a Garden-house 
situate of Bread and Cheese Bungalow, opposite the great tree 
(banian) and forms the angle of the two roads". In the same 
year Henry Cowen set up a school at the “Bread and Qteese 
Bungalow or Boytacannah”. In January 1802 “that well-raised 
lower-roomed house and garden “was announced for sale without 
reserve”. In the map of 1784 the whole length of the road from 
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Lall Bazar upto Circular Road and a portion of the Circular Road 
itself was called “Boytacannah”. Bowbazar is a corruption of 
Bahubazar (bride’s bazar) where a number of petty bazars was 
held. It is said that one Biswanath Matilal, a famous banian, gave 
it to one of his daughters-in-law. But A. K. Ray in his short his- 
tory of Calcutta (Reprint, 1982, p. 288) says that he has “failed 
to trace the Bahu daughter-in-law of Biswanath Matilal to whose 
share the bazar is said to have fallen and to whom the name is 
due.” There were garden houses of Barreto, Sukeas, Bysack and 
Huzuri Mall, Omichand and Govindaram Mitter — ^thc latter two 
had these in Ooltadanga in the native quarters of the town. 

Perrin’s garden to the north of the town was named after 
Captain Perrin who owned several ships. His ship Sceptre was 
seized by the Company in 1707. The garden served the Company’s 
covenanted servants during the Rotation Government. It became 
out of use in 1752 and was sold for Rs. 25.(KX). Bagbazar is situa- 
ted at its site and it owes its name to the bat* or garden. Surman’s 
garden lay to the south of the town. Surnian owned both Belveilere 
House and the garden, which were sold by public auction and 
purchased by Captain Tolly of Nullah fa^ie. Hastings purchased 
it subsequently for the Governor’s garden-house. He had anoih :r 
garden-house on the south of it — it was sold by Sir Charles Im- 
hoff to the Nawab Nazim. Belvedere House was originalK built 
by Prince Azim-us-Shan in about 1700. The Governor of Hooghiv 
used to reside in it occasionally.-^ Clive had a garden-house at 
Dum-Dum, Dr, Taylor at Garden Reach, and Colonel Watson at 
Watgungc. Lord Auckland had one at Belgachia which passed on 
to the Tagores. Debendranath Tagore sold it to the Paikpara Raja 
owing to the failure of the Union Bank. 

The garden owned by the native residents were at first not 
named after their owners. Such were Chorebagan (its jungle 
sheltering thieves), Badoorbagan (for sheltering bats), Kalabagan 
(for plaintain orchard), Phoolbagan, Panbagan, Narkclbagan. 
Bakulbagan, Hartukibagan etc. Jorabagan was named after the 
pair of g rdens — those of Omichand and Govindram Mitter- -at 
Ooltadingi. A road was made to reach the place and called Jora- 
bagan Road as in Upjohn ’s map of 1793-94. Hatibagan was the 
garden where the Nawab’s elephants were kept during the scige 

30. Bockland — ^Bengal trader the Lt. Oovemors, Vol. II, 1212-30. 
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of Calcutta in 1756. Scttbagan owned by the Setts had an area 
of 110 bighas and on 11 September, 1707 the English Council 
abated its rent by Rs. 55. Mention may be made of Rutton Sar- 
car’s garden, Rambagan, Rajabagan named after Raja Rajballav 
who sought and got against the Nawab the Company’s protec- 
tion, Nandanbagan, the pleasure garden of Nandarama, the black 
zamindar, and Mohunbagan, named after Rajah Gopi Mohan 
Deb, father of Rajah Radhakanta Deb Bahadur. Keranibagan 
recalls the early da>s of the Company when clerk-ships were the 
monopoly of the East Indians. 

Finally, the localities came to be named after the prominent 
persons in the service of the Government e.g., Dalhousic Square, 
Stuart Hogg Market etc. Streets, ghats, lanes, bye-lanes, tanks 
and squares were named after them. Historical persons were 
also a'' -oe.*.twH with th.’m. In the list of streets and lanes Hindu 
names preponderate ; next come European and Eurasian names ; 
then the Mahomedan names. After independence, jingoistic 
nationalism has shortened the second list so much so that even 
the name of the founder father of the cit\, CharncKk, is omitted. 
F ormerl> the Calcutta Collectorate was situated at 3, Charnock 
Place, now replaced by 1 1, Netaji Subhas Road. At this the spirit 
of Job Charnock ma> cr> with a loud \oice like his spiritual 
master Jesus Christ (St. Mathew, XX\'1I, 46) : E'-li, E'-li, la'-ma 
Sa-bach'-tha-ni ?' that is to sa\, 'My God. my God ' > hast thou 
forsaken me?’ Ihis puls to shame the so-called , Jriotism in 
Edith CavelPs words : ‘Patrioiism is not enough'. 

(b) Historic places and buildings 

A brief description of these is noted below : - 
1. The Armenian Church — This is the oldest Church in Cal- 
cutta. It was originally built as a wooden structure in 1707. It 
was designed by Le^on Ghevond, an Armenian architect from 
Persia, brought from New Julfa near Ispahan. It was raised by 
public subscription and through the etTorls of Aga Na7ir. In 

31 I.Mtfnei, r.— -HandbiKJk to Calcutta and environs (1963) ; Cotton, 
H. E. A.— Calcutta, old and new < Reprint, 1980) ; Carey, W. H.— 
The good old days of Honourable iehn Company (1980) : Blechyn- 
den, K. — Calcutta past and present (197S) ; Roy. B. V — Old Calcutta 
cameoe (1946). 
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1724 the wooden structure was replaced by a building of brick 
and mortar. The church was renovated and restored by Agha 
Petrus Aratoon in 1765 The steeple accommodates a hand- 
some three-dialled clock, presented by Agha Arrakiel in 1792. 
The floor of the vestible and of the churchyard is a mass ol 
ancient tomb stones, the earliest of which bears the dale, 11 Jul\, 
1630. The Armenians claim to be the first nation to have em- 
braced Christianity as early as 301 A.D. On the east from the 
centre of the Sanctuary, rises the Holy Altar, adorned with cross, 
gospels and 12 candle sticks symbolising Christ and his upixstlcs. 

2. The Asiatic Society — It was founded by Sir William Jones 
on 15 January 1784, a year after his arrival as a Puisne Judge 
of the Supreme Court, Calcutta. He was an adept in legal intrica- 
cies, a master of several oriental languages and a linguist of re- 
pute. He discussed with the leading citizens the formation ot 
research group. This led to the birth of the Asiatic Society. Su 
William was the first President and Warren Hastings the Gover- 
nor-General its patron. In his first speech he explained the ideal- 
of the Society : “The bounds of its investigations will he the 
geographical limits of Asia and within these limits its enquiricN 
will be extended to whatever is performed by man or produced 
by nature”. The meetings used to be held in the Grand Jur\\ 
Room of the' Supreme Court. In 1805 the Government of India 
sanctioned the free site which the Society continues to cx:cup\ 
The building erected upon it at the corner of “Park Street and 
Chowringhee”, was designed by Captain Lock of the Bengal Rngi- 
neers and completed in 1806 by a French architect Jean Jacques 
Pichau. The Society published 20 volumes of “Asiatic Researches * 
between 1788 and 1830. The Journal of the Asiatic Society o\ 
Bengal is another publication. The Scx:icty celebrated its bi- 
centinary on 15 January, 1984 and was declared by the Govern- 
ment of India as “an institution of national importance'*. 

3. The Assembly House — This was designed by J. Greaves. 
London und constructed by Martin & Co.. Calcutta at a cost ot 
about Rs. 21,50,000. The foundation stone was laid by Sir 
Stanley Jackson, the Governor of Bengal, on 9 July, 1928 and 
formally opened by him on 9 February, 1931. It is situated in 
well-laid-out gardens adorned with statues of earlier administra- 
tors and enclosed within iron railings. The structure has thus 
a magnificence commensurate with its high office. From the 
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upper balcony on the Assembly hang 33 portraits of national 
leaders. The chamber is fully air-conditioned and it has its elec- 
tric installation concealed. Access to the chamber is from the 
south, cast and north, while entrance to the gallery is from the 
west. 

4. Bangiya Sahitya Parishad — It is the Bengal Academy of 
literature inaugurated in July, 1893 at the Sovabazar residence 
of Raja Benoy Krishna Deb Bahadur. The founders were the 
Raja himself, L. Liotard and Kshctrapal Chakraborty. The 
object was to popularise Bengali language among the western 
savants. From 1894 the name was changed into Bengali, Ban- 
giya Sahitya Parishad, and proceedings began to be recorded in 
Bengali. The foundation day of adopting the Bengali name is 
taken as April 29, 1894, corresponding to Bengali — 17ih Baisakh. 
1301 B ^ The first President was Ramesh Chandra Dutt with 
Rabindranath Tagore and Nabin Chandra Sen as two Vice-Presi- 
dents. In 1901 Maharaja of Cossimbazar gifted 7 coltahs of land 
for the permanent building of the Institute. After the construc- 
tion of a new house on the donated site the Parishad shifted there 
on December 6, 190^. It has a big library — it is a valuable 
storehouse of old books and manuscripts. 

5. Belvedere — It is believed to have been built by Prince 
A/im-us-Shan, the Governor of Bengal and Bchar and the grand- 
son of Emperor Aurangzeb. Belvcdciu was the co' ty seat of the 
Governor of Fort William since 1769-70. It s.ems W'arren 
Hastings leased out the garden attached to Belvedere to Major 
Toll> in 1775 with the right of resumption. After Tolly's death 
in 1784 ihc garden-house remained in the fX)ssession of his rela- 
tions. In 18()2 the sale i)f the house was advertised in the Cal- 
cutta Gazi^tte under orders of Tolh’s attorney. It was described 
as ‘*a large commodious and well-known house, called Belvedere 
House, with 72 bighas, 8 cottahs, and 4 chittaks of land . Since 
then the house passed through sc^c^al owners in turn. 

In 1854 it was sold to the East . dia Company who chose it 
as the official residence of the U. Governors of Bengal. It con- 
tinued to be thus used till 1912 when the capital was removed 
to Delhi. The Viceroy used it when he came lo Calcutta. It was 
to this house that Sir Phillip Francis was brought on 17 August 
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1780 when he was wounded in the famous duel with Warren 
Hastings. Its architecture is a mixture of a variety of styles and 
proportions and described as “a Free Italian Renaissance style 
developed on an ordinary Anglo-Indian building'*. 

At present it accommodates the National Library. The library 
has a history. A Calcutta library had been established in 1835 
at the house of Dr. F. Strong in Esplanade Row. In 1841 it 
was shifted to Fort William College, then to Metcalfe Hall 
(junction of Hare Street/Strand Road) which became later the 
Imperial Library in 1902. At that time it had a collection of 
one lakh vrlumes. Today it has a stock of 171 lakhs of volumes. 
The library possesses 5 lakhs official documents, 72,000 maps 
and 3,000 manuscripts. 

6. Chowringhee — The broad highway of Chowringhee owes 
its name to a small village of thatched huts and marshy pools. 
Originally it formed a part of the ancient narrow pathway — the 
pilgrim route leading from Murshidabad on to the village of 
Chitrapore (Chitpore) and thence to the famous shrine at Kali- 
ghat. Chowringhee was the first road in Calcutta to lx‘ illuminaied 
with gas lamps on 6 July, 1859 and the first to be provided with 
a footpath, constructed over a filthy drain, which started from 
Dharmatolla and ended opposite the Cathedral. 

7. The Dal/jousie Square (Bihadi Bagh ) — This square in the 
heart of the city was named after the Marquis of Dalhoii.sic, 
Governor-General of India from 1848 to 1856. Tlie tank in 
the centre has a number of natural springs to keep the level of 
water the same throughout the year. It is one of the oldest spots 
in Calcutta associated with the British in Bengal. This tank sup- 
plied drinking water to the founder. Job Chamcxrk and his friends. 
In those days it was known as ‘The Green" because of the fields 
surrounding it and covered more than 25 acres of ground. Later 
it was known as "the Park” and "Tank Square'*. On the south- 
ern side flowed the creek crossed by 3 bridges, while on the north 
stood the first English Church, St. Anne's with its steeple pointing 
heavenward. Later it became "an extensive tank surrounded by 
a substantial brick masonry and an exterior palisade and having 
a flight of wide steps at each end, east and west". As a result of 
this masonry wall, some thought, it derived its subsequent names 
of Lai Bagh (Red Garden) and Lai Digbi (Red Tank). Others 
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thought that during Holi festival a vast quantity of red powder 
iKuttikum) used to be sold and scattered in and around this tank 
in temporary bazar erected for the purpose and this lent its name 
to the Dalhousie Square as Laldi^hi, The square is now named 
Bihadi Bagh after the freedom lighters Bonoy, Badal and Dinesh, 
who became martyrs. 

8. Eden Gardens — Ihcse public grounds were laid out in 
1835 by the Misses Eden, the sisters of Lord Auckland, ^^ ’ovemor- 
Gencral of India (1835-42). The Burmese pagoda is situated 
in the grounds — it was built in Proinc during 1852 by Ma Kin. 
widow of .Maung Honon, ex-Ciovernor of Promc. Originally it 
contained a gem-studded image of the Buddha. Dalhousie de- 
cided, in his visit to Prome in 1853, to remove it to Calcutta. 
Accordingly it was dismantled and shipped in the Company's 
vessel Shwang Gong and in 1854 it reached Calcutta. It was re- 
crected oy Buimcse carpenters at a cost oi Rs. 6.000. The Cal- 
cutta Cricket Club is also situated in these gardens. Recently 
there has been a cricket stadium built for Test Matches. 

9. The For: William- — The Old Fort was built b\ the early 
Lnglish settlers to the west of the Dalhousie Square (The great 
lank) by way of protection to their Factory and Settlement. Its 
Lonstruction began during the governorship of Sir Charles Eyre 
i 1700-1701) and sub.sequent governors added to it till it was 
completed during 1717-20. The Fort was hcav’* damaged 
during Siraj-ud-DowIah's attack on Calcutta in 1756. his neces- 
’-itated the construction of a new fort. .After the removal of the 
ruins of the old fort the present House etc. was built on the site. 

The foundation for the new Fort was laid in October, 1757. 
The site was chosen by Lord Clive, Governor of Fort William 
(1758-67). The total cost amounted to two million pounds 
sterling. It was completed in 1773. The Fort is situated in 
Govindpur. It is an irregular Octagon of which 5 sides face land- 
ward and 3 to the river. It encloses an area of two square miles 
and is surrounded by a moat which, in an emergency, c :n be 
lloixlcd from the river. Named after . Jliani III, it is unique 
in that no shot has been fired from it in battle. It can accom- 
modate a garrison of 10,000 men anil mount hundreds of guns 
of varied calibre on its battlements. The Fort has been called 
by Mrs. Kindersley '‘a town within itself". 
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10. The General Post Office (G.P.O.) — It is one of the most 
dignified buildings in Calcutta : it caters to the needs of the people 
as a vital public utility service. It was designed by Walter 
Granville and construction started in 1864. After completion 
it was opened to the public in 1868. The total cost incurred 
was 61 lakhs. Overlooking the placid waters of the miniature 
lake at the centre of the Dalhousic Square, its majestic dome anti 
Corinlhia*' columns give to it both grace and dignity. A large 
illuininauJ clock crowns the central porch below the dome. The 
south-east angle of the building is semi-circular in formation — ii 
leads to a flight of steps to a lofty circular hall. The site on 
w'hich the G.P.O. stands covers part of the old Fort William. 

11. The Government House (Raj Bhavan ) — It takes its place 
as one of the most imposing buildings in India. It was erected 
at the suggestion of Lord Wellesley (elder brother of the Duke 
of Wellington), Governor-General of Fort William (1798-1805). 
In a report to the Court of Directors of the Company he said 
“India should be Governed from a Palace, not from a counting- 
house, with the ideas of a Prince, not witji those of a retail dealer 
in muslin and indigo’'. The present Government House is the 
third building used by the highest Government oflicial. The firs; 
was a simple structure located inside the old Fort premises. The 
second building used by the Governor-General was calleil Buckin- 
gham house. Here Warren Hastings, the first Governor-General 
resided for sometime before he moved to the Hastings House. 
The Buckingham house was subsequently occupied by subsequcni 
Governors-Gcneral. On assuming office the Marquis of Wcllcslej, 
considered the Buckingham House inadequate and ordered it^ 
demolition along with the Council House to the west of it. And 
on the combined site he commanded the third official residence 
to be built. 

Designed by Charles Wyatt of the Bengal Engineers and nephev^ 
of the well-known English architect James Wyatt, the foundation 
stone was laid on 5 February, 1799. The cost of the buildinc 
was Rs. 20 lakhs. It was opened by Lord Wellesley on 
January, 1803 with a banquet for 800 persons in honour of the 
treaty of Amiens. Lord Valentia, one of the distinguished guests 
reported ; “The State Rooms were for the first time lighted up 
At the upper end of the largest was placed a very rich Persian 
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carpet, and in the centre of that a tnasncul of crimson and gold 
formerly composing part of the ornaments of Tipu Sultan’s throne”. 
The throne still remains in the throne room of Raj Bhavan. 

Raj Bhavan is still a palace, in the Oacen Anne style of archi- 
tecture with Georgian pediments and porticos, built on the pat- 
tern of Kedlcston Hall, Lord Curzon’s ancestral home in Derby- 
shire. It stands on 6 acres of land with coloured flowerbeds, 
green lawns and gravel walks screened all around by a forest of 
tall trees. It remained the residence of the Viceroys of India 
till 1914 when the Imperial Capital was shifted to Delhi. The 
building has 61) large rooms. This is now the residence of the 
Governor of Bengal. 


12. The Hi^*h Court — This imposing building in the Gothic 
style of architecture has in the centre a Gothic tower 180 feet 
high. The building is a replica of the famous Siaad-Haus (cloth 
hall) at Ypress in Belgium. .And the story is that when the 
original Staad-Haus was destroyed in World War L it was rebuilt 
from the plan> of the Calcutta High Court. But the Staad-Hau> 
has an impressively tall belfry, whereas the height of the High 
Court tower has been conditioned by the subsidence w'hich be- 
came apparent soon after the building got under way in 1864 
and later aggravated by the great Behar earthquake of 1934. The 
structure w^as completed in 1872. All columns omamenteJ 
with capitals of Caen stone, no two being alike. :)esigned b> 
Walter Granville, Architect lo the Government of India in 1864, 
it was erected on the site of the old Supreme C-urt, which suc- 
ceeded the old court House in Dalhousie Square. The building 
rectangular in shape is built around the 4 sides of a quadrangle 
and lined on the interior with arcaded cloisters leading to various 


courts and law* departments. 

Though the High Court is splendid from without, it is far more 
impressive within. There is a Judge's corridor like 
symmctical trees— acres of extravagant wood panclhi . high 
vaulted ceilings ; and many valuable aintings^ one by ^ffan^ 
of Sir Elijah Impey in wig and scarlet ^ ® . 

bar styled Cherchen after an oasis in the _ 

one of the corridors where thirsts may be quenca^ ^ of 

bal marathons. Among many prired old « a wm of 

summons issued b- the Supreme Court to Fort WUliam. three 
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yards long and handwritten in the exquisite copper-platc style 
of the age. The interior contains busts of Sir C. M. Ghosc, Baron 
Sinha of Raipur, Sir Rashbehary Ghosh and Sir R. C. Mittcr. 
The walls of the court-rooms contain fine oil paintings of King 
Edward VII and King George V. The beautiful foliated pillars 
in front of the building have allegorical figures among their bran- 
ches so that justice, truth, benevolence, charity appear to be hid- 
ing in trees. 

13. The Market (New Market) 

This market named after the second chairman of the Corpora- 
tion of Calcutta — Sir Stuart Hogg, Justice of the Peace was com- 
pleted in 1874 at a cost of Rs. 61 lakhs. To Calcuttims the spa- 
cious red-brick building having a frontage of 300 feet is a fascina- 
ting attraction known as the “New Market". The main entrance 
is by the Lindsay Street named after Robert Lindsay, second son 
of the 5th Earl of Balcarres who came to India as a writer in 
1772. The market is unique in many respects. Almost everything 
is available here. It is rumoured that a ghost w'alks the empty 
corridors of the market at night and cries “Peace, peace". 

14. The Kali Temple — The present temple of the gtnldess i>f 
Kali at Kalighat is said to be nearly a mile or more to the south- 
west of the older temple, which .stood at Bhowaniporc in tlic 1 6th 
century. It is situated on the bank of the old bed of the Ganges 
at a distance of about 3 miles from Fort William. It is a massive 
masonry structure built with small bricks. It is 90 feet high — it 
stands on a square base of 75 feel on each side. There is a long 
aisle on the side with raised platforms all around. A door- way 
occupies the centre of both the south and east sides of the main 
building. The present temple is of recent origin — it was erected 
by the Sabarna Zamindars of Barisha in or about 1 809. But it was 
an innovation of an old temple, the existence of which can be 
traced t'* the middle of the 16th century. There is a spacious 
Natmandir to the south (front) of the temple. There arc other 
smaller temples near the Kali temple, such as that of Shyaniraya 
(Krishna), built in the early 17th century. The face of the idol 
of Kali is triangular-shaped and made of very fine black marble 
— ^it rests on a huge square-shaped block of red granite forming 
the trunk. The hands, tongue, eyebrows etc. of the idol are made 
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of gold. This sanctuary is reported to have Sati’s little toe of the 
right foot. 

15. The Marble Palace — The marble place in Muktaram 
Babu Street was built in 1835 by Raja Rajcndra Mullick Bahadur 
and it remains the Mullick's home. It is undoubtedly the grandest, 
most pretentious and extra-ordinary of Calcutta's stately homes, 
and a city showpiece. Tlie spacious grounds, artificially laid out, 
arc respondent, with bronze and marble statues, inter alia^ of 
Venus, Sophocles, Psyche and Demonsthenes. The sudden tran- 
sition from the unbeautiful exterior to the pleasant lawns within 
is enchanting — it awakens memories of ancient glory of Greece 
and Macedonia. In the centre of the gardens, near a fountain of 
murmuring, cascading water, stands a statue of the founder ot 
the palace born in 1H19. The Thakurbari stands in the north. To 
the east are archways on which is a dais, the scene of the daily 
puja — the prayer ritual of the Hindus. At the southern end of the 
garden in a grotto sits a white marble sunnya^i (hermit) in pra- 
yerful dev<iti(m, while lie nearby a Greek goddess and a Bodiu- 
sattva in deep meditation. The lawns U) the west are dotted with 
numerous statues and marble curios of which there is a carved 
fountain with a figure of Neptune complete with trident and fishes. 
The entrance to the palace is by the west door which leads to 
halls of marble composed of 90 different varieties, procured from 
almost every part of the globe. The walls and ccih’^y are gorge- 
ously decorated and provided with chandeliers of pr- latic glass. 
The in each hall has an exquisite design of coloured mos- 
aic, each having a different pattern. 

Within arc acres of painting i some to Rubens, Murillo, Titian ) 
acres of Italian marble on walls and floor (“Call it the marble 
Palace” said Lord Minto on a visit) ; and tons of statuary, anti- 
que vases, Victorian bric-a-bric. Venetian mirrors a:«d glittering 
chandeliers. Sir Josua Reymiolds is present in “Venus and Cupid 
Pinturicchio in “The Return of Ulysses to Penelope ; Murillo 
in “The marriage of St. Catherine”. 

16. The Indian Museum — ^At the ,^nction of the Chowrin- 
ghcc and Sudder Street is the massive stone edifice devoted to 
the purposes of the Indian Museum. It was erected from the de- 
signs of Walter B. Granville, the Government Architect at a cost 
of Rs. 1,40,000 in 1875. The first curator was Dr. John Ander- 
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son. The site was previously the old High School which was 
transferred to Darjeeling in 1863. The present building surrounds 
a quadrangular Court and has inner verandahs on all four sides. 
The Museum is one of the world’s renowned Museums, the other 
four being the British Museum, the Vienna Museum, the one in 
the USA and the other in Paris. 

This Museum is the offspring of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
founded by Sir William Jones in 1784. As the collection of items 
increased, the Government of India donated a site at the corner 
of the Park Street and Chowringhec on which a building was 
erected. Later it proved inadquate and the collection owned by 
the Government of India was removed in 1856 to a building at 
no. 1, Hastings Street. With the increasing collection the neces- 
sity for a building was keenly felt. This led to the passing of the 
Indian Museum Act, 1866 and the erection of the present build- 
ing. The Library section, however, remained in the custi>dy of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. The Museum has a frontage of 3(K) feet 
on the Chowringhec road and 270 feet on the Sudder Street. 
Among the exhibits are relics of the ancient civilisatkm of the 
Mohenjodaro and Harappa and a magnificent collection of Bud- 
dhist arts. 

17. The Nakhoda Mosque — In the heart of a typically Indian 
bazar along* the narrow Chiipur Road stands this specimen ot 
Indo-Saracenic architecture — ^thc Nakhoda Mosque. This is 
modelled on Akbar’s tomb at Sikandra near Agr.a. Its prayer hall 
can accommodate 10,000 persons. A majestic dome set between 
two lofty minarets of 151 feet high each is surrounded by 25 
smaller ones, surmounted by cupolas ranging from UX) to 117 
feet. The foundation stone was laid on 11 September, 1926 arv' 
the mosque was built at a cost of Rs. 15 lakhs, borne by a wealthy 
community — the Cutchi Memons, Lofty arches of two imposing 
gateways, made of red sand-stone from Dholpur form the en- 
trance, while lavish use of ornamental marble adds to the beauty 
of the ntcrior. 

18. The Ochterlony Monument {Shahid Minor ) — On the 
western extremity of the Maidan stands this Ochterlony monu- 
ment now called Shahid Minar facing Chowrtnghee. It is one of 
the tallest and ardiitecturally the oldest memorial pillars in India. 
Its height is 16S feet and it was built in 1841 at a cost of 
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Rs. 40,000. The base is pure Egyptian, while the upper part of 
the column is taken from one in Syria. The Turkish dome is on 
the top. The foundations arc artificial, made by driving 82 sal 
logs, each 20 feet long into the ground, ;hcir heads being 8 feet 
below the surface level. Over these a strong teak- wood frame was 
laid and over that 8 feet of solid masonry before the lowest 
step was begun. The principle of the staircase is peculiar ; the 
inverse of each of the 218 steps “is jogged by means of pieces of 
the cast iron, laid in white lead into the end of those and above 
and the outer ends of the step are secured into the brick-work”. 

The monument was erected in memory of General Sir David 
Ochtcriony, born (m 17 February, 1758 at Boston, Massachusetts. 
Partly American he was Scot by origin. David reached Bengal in 
1747 as Cadet in the colonial Army of the E.I. Company. His 
military career extended over 40 \ears and his crowning achieve- 
ment was the conque.st of Nepal in 1814-16. His preference for 
the Muslims was responsible for the peculiar architectural form 
of his memorial, 

19. Parasnuth Mandir — This is the famous Jain temple situa- 
ted in Badridiis Temple Street in the north-cast of the cit\. Of 
the 4 temples, the most important is the one dedicated to Shree 
Shree Sheetalnathji, the 10th of the 24 Jain reformers. It was 
erected in 1867 by Rai Budre Do^s B i*''»dur who i' hown in a 
white marble statue. 

20. The Presidency Gentf'ol Hospital — This now called 

Seth Sukhlall Karnani Memorial Hospital, This was built on the 
garden house of John Zacharias Kiernander, the tirsl Protestant 
Missionary to come to Bengal and he hiicr built the old Mission 
Church. On 25 April, 1768 the site was acquired. It i-^ r. handsome 
red-brick V'ictorian Niilding with additional blocks and exten- 
sions to the original .structure. It was in a small laboratory in this 
hospital that Surgeon Major t later Sir) Ronald Ross of the Indian 
Medical Service discovered in 1898 th* •he germs of malaria are 
conveyed by the Amypheles mosquito. His famous achievement 
won him the Nobel Prize for Physiology and Medicine in 1902. 
A marble tablet with an inscription to the right of the main en- 
trance reads thus ; *Tn the small laboratory 70 yards to the south- 
east of this gate Surgeon Major Ronald Ross, I.M.S. in 1898 
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discovered the manner in which malaria is conveyed by mosqui- 
toes”. Ross committed his epic discovery to verse : 

This day relenting God 
Hath placed within my hand 
A wondrous thing ; and God 
Be praised, at his command. 

Seeking his secret deeds 
With tears and toiling breath, 

I find thy cunning seeds 

0 million-murdering death. 

1 know this little thing 

A myriad men will save — 

O Death, where is thy sting. 

And Victory, O grave? 

But unhonoured and scarcely remembered remains Mahometi 
Bux, Ross’s servant, who submitted his body as a guinea-pig tv> 
the bites of thousands of mosquitoes of several species. When he 
was not shivering with ague, he was seartiiing among the sewers, 
the drains and tanks of Calcutta and catching mosquitoes, gre\, 
brown, green and dappled-winged. Similarly when Ross discovered 
that birds too have malaria it was Mahomed Bux again who would 
search, snarc*and trap sparrows and crows, 

21. The Race Course — This was constructed in 1819 and is 
controlled by the Royal Calcutta Turf Club. It has 3 tracks, two 
of which are for the Winter and Monsoon meetings, the 3rd being 
reserved for training. The outer or winter track measures 1 mile 
5 furlongs in circumference. The course is flat throughout st) as 
to afford a clear view from all points. 

22. The Ramkrishna Mission Institute of Culture — The Insti- 
tute is rooted in the teachings of Sri Ramkrishna (1836-86), who 
stressed, inter alia, the equal validity of all religions, the potential 
divinity « ^ man and service to man as a way of worshipping God. 
His chief disciple, Swami Vivekananda (1863-1902) carried far 
and wide these teachings, which constitute the core of India's 
philosophy, Vedanta. In 1897 he founded the Ramkrishna Mis- 
sion to propagate these ideas. The Ramkrishna Math and the 
Ramkristoa Misskm has 127 branches in India and abroad. One 
such teandi is the histitote started in 1938 as an off-shoot of 
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Sri Ramkrishna's first birth-centenary celebration held in 1936. 
It has its magnificient building in south Calcutta, completed in 
1960, It is the national culture that it caters to. 

The Institute has a schedule of lectures, debates, elocution, 
seminars, symposia, study circles and the like. It runs a school 
of 13 languages for 4,000 students. An International House is 
attached to it — scholars and guests are accommodated here. Its 
library has 1,51,756 books and 368 Indian and foreign journals. 
Calcutta, Jadavpur and Hurdwan Uni\crsities recognise the Insti- 
tute as a centre for learning and research. The Institute has a 
Museum and Art Gallery. 

23. St. John's Church — A part of the present churchyard 
served as the first Christian Burial ground from the foundation of 
the setticmcnl of Calcutta in 1690 until 1767, when the South 
Park Stivc. cemetery was opened. Thus it houses many relics of 
the earliest days of the city. The first that remains is the Char- 
nock Mausoleum situated in the north-west corner. This is the 
oldest piece of masonry existing in Calcutta — this was erected by 
Job C hamock’s son-in Jaw, Sir Charles Eyre. Tliis represents a 
massive Octagonal structure surmounted by a .small Octagon with 
a dome. Charnock was buried here on 10 January, 1693. The 
Saracenic architecture style of the Charnock mausoleum betrays 
the internment of an Englishman inside the tomb. But he was the 
first E*nglish ‘Nalxib\ so the mausoleum fits in well vv'm his habits 
and temperament. The Latin inscription reads thus “May the 
Lord remember the dead. Job Charnock, an English gentleman, 
and lately in this most worthy kingi.lom of Bengal, Agent of the 
English, has deposited the remains of his mortality beneath this 
marble, that they may rest in the hope of the blessed resurrection 
upto the coming of Christ, the Judge ; who, after he had wandered 
abroad on soil not his own, returned to the home oi his eternity 
on the 10th January 1692 (1693) '. Buried were also surgeon 
William Hamilton, Admiral Watson and “Begum'’ Johnson. 

24. 5/. PauPs Cathedra ! — To the 'xircmc south-easi of the 
Maidan stands St. Paul’s Cathedral, the first Episcopal Cathedral 
Church in the East and at present the Anglican Cathedral of 
Calcutta and the Metropolitan Church of India. It is of Indo- 
Gothic architecture and it measures 247 feet from east to west. 
The body of the edifice is 81 feet wide, whUe the transcept ex- 

23 
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tends 1 14 feet across. The steeple, 201 in height fell in the earth- 
quake of 2Cth June, 1897, but was restored. The battlementcd 
walls attain a height of 59 feet and were erected after the pat- 
tern of Norwich Cathedral. After a second earthquake in 1934 
it was rebuilt after the model of the “Bell Harry” Tower of Can- 
terbury Cathedral and dedicated in 1938. Most of the ornamen- 
tations — external and internal — are taken from the finest speci- 
mens of York Minister. 

25. The Tagore House — This historic building situated at 
6, Jorasanko Lane in Chitpur was the birthplace of Rabindranath 
Tagore (1861-1941), Indians greatest pt^t and philosopher. A 
beautiful red sandstone building has been recently erected at a 
cost of Rs. 7 lakhs in his honour and is called Rabindra Bharati 
(1962), dedicated to the advancement of dance, drama, art and 
music. Rabindranath was awarded the Nobel prize in literature 
in 1913 for his book of poems, Giianjaii (song otrering). He 
translated some of his Bengali poems into English and this 
English translation appeared in December 1912. Then came the 
London edition of Gitanjali with a foreword by W. B. Yeats and 
still later the magnificant French translation by Andre Gide. The 
impact on the west was swift and sudden — ^is jx>etry became 
famous in every land. The premises have been taken over by the 
Government of West Bengal. Rabindranath started in Santiniketan 
a University styled Viswa Bharati (1924). Its motto is, ‘Yaira 
Visvam Bhabatyckneedam' (where the world is one). 

26. The Town Hall — This two-storied structure built in the 
Grecian style with a Doric-pillared portico overlooks the West 
Bengal Legislative Hall. It was designed by Colonel John Garstin, 
who is remembered by Garstin Place. It cost Rs. 7 lakhs. The 
construction began in 1807 and was completed in 1815. The site 
was formerly the residence of Sir Edward Hyde, the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court on a monthly rental of Rs. 1,200. It was 
on the steps of the entrance that J. P. Norman, the Acting Chief 
Justice was stabbed on 20 September 1871. It was serving at the 
time as a temporary High Court. It was from the steps of the 
southern entrance that the proclamation of the accession of King 
George V was read by the Sheriff of Calcutta in 1910. The mar- 
ble baD witfiiit measures 162 feet by 65. In 1895 Sir J. C. Bose 
gave a demonstrathm in which be transmitted wireless (Radio) 
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waves through a solid wall in the presence of the Lt. Governor 
before Marconi patented his invention of wireless in London on 
June 2, 1896. This displaced a heavy weight ringing well and 
exploded a mine in a closed room. 

27. The Writers* Buildings {the W. Bengal Secretariat ) — This 
building of Gothic architecture occupies the entire northern side 
of DalhoiJsie Square and accommodated most of the departments 
of the State Government of West Bengal. Above the central en- 
trance is a row of ionic pillars and the National Coat of Arms. 
Along the roof are groups of statuarv representing from west to 
cast. Science, Agriculture, Commerce and Justice. Most people 
know it to be Writers’ Buildings which is one of the oldest in 
Calcutta. The western end accommodated formerly St. Anne’s 
Church till it was destroyed during the scige in 1756. The plot 
and the easicrri extension was leased out in 1776 to Thomas Lyon 
for erecting quarters for the Writers and junior civil servants of 
the East India Company. It contained 19 sets of apartments, the 
monthly rental of each being fixed at 200 Arcot rupees. In this 
arrangement Thomas L\\m acted as the agent for Richard Bar- 
well, the First .Member of the Council. It continued for almost 
half a century. During this perkKl Writers* Buildings — so called 
because of the residence of the writers— established reputation 
for extravagant parlies, drunken orgies and lavish entertainments. 

Writers and juniors used to consume on an averi. 4 bottles 
of wine per day, while the seniors consumed more. Macrabie, 
Francis’s brother-in-law wrote of the latter’s Calcutta resi- 
dence : “A hundred and ten servants to wait ujx>n a family of 
four people”. With the withdrawal of the privilege of free ac- 
commodation the building was let out as offices and private 
dw'cllings. During the Lieutenant — Governorship of Sir Ashley 
Fden (1877-80) it was cnlargctl and improved and extensive 
blocks erected in the rear. The writers were made to vacate the 
apartments and stay elsewhere. It was made an office or Secre- 
tariat. It is more massive than grand. T< ' Raw the Griffin { 1828) 
described it thus : 

There to the northward, in one even line the 
Writers’ Buildings stand — nineteen in number 
Where young civilians prosper or decline 
As study spurs ’hem, or o’er books they dumber. 
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28. The Zoological Gardens — The idea of having a zoo was 
first mooted in 1867 by Dr. Fayrer. In 1893 it was pursued by 
C. L. Schwendler who was able to persuade Sir Richard Temple, 
the then Lt. Governor of Bengal (1874-77) with the support of 
the Asiatic Society and the Agri-Horticultural Society to have it. 
By the time the ‘bustee’ to the north-west of the Belvedere Palace 
was cleared and an area of 4S acres was granted as the site for 
the Animal Park or zoo. The Zoological Gardens were then laid 
out and on January 1, 1876 the zoo inaugurated by the Prince ut 
Wales (later King Edward VII). In May of that year it was op- 
ened to the public with Schwendler as the first Superintendent. 
And the organisational work was done by Rambrahma Sanyal. 

(C) A City of Palaces — Thomas Twining was in the service 
of the John Company and he died on 25 December, 1861. His 
“Travels” preserved by his son Thomas, was published in 1893 
At page 72 of the book there is a Caption “City of Palaces”. Ho 
records his experience on 22 August, 1792. At page 73 he re- 
cords as follows : “The situation of the elegant garden houses, a" 
the villas on the left bank were called,' surrounded by verdant 
grounds laid out in the English style, with the Ganges flowing lx - 
fore them, covered with boats and shipping struck me, as it does 
everybody vdio sees it for the first time, as singularly beautiful 
These charming residences announced our approach to the mo 
dem capital of the East, and bespoke the wealth and luxury ot 
its inhabitants. Turning suddenly to the north, at the end of thi- 
reach, the ‘City of Palaces’ with its lofty detached flat-roofed 
mansions and the masts of its innumerable shipping, appeure.. 
before us on the left bank of the Ganges, and on the same side, 
in the foreground of this beautiful perspective, were the extensive 
ramparts of Fort William”.^® Fancy Parkes has also called Cal- 
cutta the “City of Palaces” in her book “Wanderings of a pil 
grim etc” (1822-28). Earlier Atkinson wrote in 1780 a pt>civ. 
“The City of Palaces” in which a lurid light was thrown on the 
sanitary conditions of the city ; 

Calcutta ! What was thy condition then ? 

An anxious, forced existence, and thy site 
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Embowering jungle, and noxious fen, 

Fatal to many a bold aspiring wight : 

On every side tall trees shut out the sight ; 

And like the Upas, noisome vapours shed ; 

Day blazed with heat intense, and murky night 
Brought damps excessive, and a fcveri’-h bed ; 

The revellers at eve were in the morning dcad."'^ 

However, Reverend Father James Long has questioned the 
propriety of the expression, “City of Palaces”. He observed : 
“We know not when Calcutta first got the title, ‘City of Palaces’, 
though it was a mismomer in a place having no glass to its houses 
and few verandahs to shade off the heat ; in who.se streets dead 
animals were to be seen petrifying and sometimes even human 
beings”. And one endorses his opinion. 

IV. L*'nd ::r.(f Water routes 

The routes over land and water arc described below : 

(a) Streets and Squares/ Riwis ami Lanes 

Kalikshetra had only •two roads in olden times. One with an 
avenue of trees at its sides led eastwards from the zamindars 
cutchery ( colleciorate ) to a ghat at the Adiganga at its conflu- 
ence with the Salt water lakes to the south of Sealdaha, then cal- 
led Srigaldwipa. 1 he second was wider than this and this was the 
immemorial Pilgrim Road to Kalighat which was ignated by 
the British with the name of Broad Street. Besides, .here were 
various paths and bye-paths that winded their ways as branches 
i^f the two main roads to carry men and goods to me markets of 
Govindpur, Sutanuti, Hatkhoia and Burabazar, to Simlea and 
AlgtKlan, to Baranagore and Fort Garden Reach. But they had 
no names. 

However, after the British settlement its trade necessities com- 
pelled the construction of roads for the transport and storage of 
goods brought in bv their brokers and agents. In the first place, 
branches of the "road leading to the o' stward” were extended to 
the river-bank and to the Govindpur creek to form the Rope an 


33. 

34. 
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Respondentia walks. Thereafter roads to the Court House, Sur- 
man’s Garden, Perrin's Garden, Peter Sukeas* House, the twin 
garden-houses of Omichand and Govindram Mittcr and the Burial 
Ground w'cre constructed. Secondly^ the Circular Road made o! 
the earth dug out of the Mahratta Ditch, became the broadest 
road in the town. Thirdly, the roads in the vicinity of the Fort 
and a small part of the road leading from the stone-paved ghat 
(Pathuriaghat) had been metalled with ballast-stone purchasctl 
from ship-captains. But other roads were Kutcluu Founhly^ upir. 
1867 only two of the roads of the town were stone-metalled. In 
that year 13 miles of macadamised road were metalled with stone 
and new layers of stone were laid on the stone-metalled thorough- 
fares. Fifthly, steam rolling machines were introduced for the 
first time in 1864, but they proved a failure. And they were re 
placed by the Paris Rollers of 14 tons weight. The total luimlv 
of streets was 4 in 1706. 154 in 1756. 156 in 1850, 600 in 1876. 
1616 in 1924, 1996 in 1948 and 2,027 in 1983. Calcutta in 1983 
had 516.34 miles of streets. And the streets with bituminous pa\c 
ment varying from i" to 3" thickness totalled 272.73 miles. The 
longest street is Acharya Jagadish Bose Road covering 4 mile^ 
The widest street is Southern Avenue (now^ Dr. Meghnath Sah,i 
street) which has a uniform width of 150 feet, 

(b) Ghats ^and Tanks 

(i) Ghats — The Ghats are the landing-places on the bank of tlie 
river. Thus Primep's ghat takes the lead in point of architectural 
beauty. It was erected to perpetuate the memory of JamcN 
Prinsep. Rajchitnder Das^s ghat is named after the husband of 
‘‘Rani Rashmoni" of Jaun Bazar Street and commonly called 
Babu Ghat, Chandpal Ghat wras in existence in 1774 on the 
southern boundary of ancient Dihi Calcutta. It is named aftei 
one Chandranath Pal, who in the olden days kept a grocer’s shop 
Chandpal Ghat became the landing-place for the high oflicin!^ 
of the Company, viz. the Govcmors-Gcncral. the Judges of the 
Supreme Court and others. Bankshall Ghat was the site on 
which stood the first dry dock in Calcutta, built by government 
in 1790 but removed in 1808. Kashinath Balm Ghat is named 
after I>cwan Kashinath who became the Dewan of the zamin- 
daries of Cossijorab Raja in Midnapore. 
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(ii) Tanks Most of the tanks in Calcutta have been filled up. 
Still a few survive. Fhcre is Shampookcr, which has ^iven iLs 
name to ward 1. It is said to have derived its name from Sham 
Bysack. The existing tanks are the Laldighi (Dalhousic Square), 
the Goldighi (College Square), Hedua tank (Cornwallis Square) 
etc. By the end of the 19th century' and the beginning of the 
2<)lh century, the public tanks numbered 27, while the private 
ones 276. At present many of them have been filled up to 
accommodate more people. 


( C ) lyarerM'ay.s 

During the olden limes Calcutta had all around marshes and 
the waterways consisted of cut canals. Thus Major William 
Tolly, an Engineer started excavating canal — Tolly's Sullah — 
in 1775 eompleti d it in 1776-77. His idea was to bring 
foodstuff and other merchandise from the environs of Calcutta 
and even from East Bengal and Assam by connecting these water- 
ways with the riverine system. Major Tolly excavated this canal 
at his own cost. From Hastings tKidde.cpore area) the Hooghly 
river was connected by the canal in an arc of 8 miles to Garia and 
then a further 9 miles to Samukpota that connected it with the 
fast running Bidhyadhuri river. From Samukpota the Vidyadhan 
flowed south-east to the Matla creek (Canning) and the Sundar- 
bans area. Tolly's Nullah of 17 miL.> is know'n : Adiganga 
Because of this excavation many ‘ganjas’ and markc.s grew up 
along this canal and Major Tolly collected lolls from the boats 
using this canal. After his death his widow Anna Maria Tolly 
sold the right of toll-collection to John Wilkinson in 1784. In 
1804 the then Government took over this right from Tolly's 
successors. 

Later there was cut a Lake Channel through the Salt Lakes and 
the Balliaghat canal in 1800 and the Mahratla Ditch of East 
Calcutta excavated to convert it into a circular canal in 18 ^0-33. 
The plan of the Circular canal was dra a up by Major Schalch. 
In 1910-11 the Krishnapur canal was excavated. This canal is 
10 miles long. Another canal — 20 miles long — runs southwards 
from Tolly's Nullah at Behala through Kewrapukur to Mograhat. 
The Railways now have taken over this task. Before this, one 
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had to travel by canoe or narrow ‘shalti’ of cocoanut or palm — 
tree trunk from Mograhat to Joynagar and thence to Calcutta. 

The inland navigation on the Hooghiy to and from Calcutta 
got a fillip from the inauguration of a steam vessel service. The 
first vessel to operate was the ‘Diana’ put into service in 1823. 
It had an 80 H.P. engine and a speed of 7 knots per hour on the 
Hooghiy. Next came the River pilots. The Portuguese in 1530 
first brought trained river-pilots when they sailed up the Hooghlv 
from Diamond Harbour to Garden Reach. During 1645-1750 
the Dutch had their own river-pilots. 'Rebeccah' was the first 
'East Indiaman’ (vessel so called) to sail with an English river- 
pilot, Samuel Hacon. The East India Company got in IK69 the 
Nawab of Bengal's permission to have a River Pilot establish- 
ment. And George Heron was the first to pass out and complete 
the safe return trip, ferrying up and down the Hooghiy ami pas- 
sing the sandheads. The Bengal Pilot Service was established 
after the British took over the complete control of the Indian 
Empire. The service was exclusively manned by English mer- 
chant men from the 1850s till 1930. The first Indian to join the 
service in 1931 was D. J. Daniel. Thereafter trained Indians 
came to man the service. In 1964 Calcutta Pilot Service has 
replaced the Bengal Pilot Service.** 

V. Transport 

Calcutta started with 1692 acres in 1706 and ended with 
13,237 acres in 1901, the corresponding population being 30,000 
in 1704 and 5,42,686 in 1901. In 1911 the population became 
17,18,426. The number of streets and lanes was 4 in 1706 and 
increased to 328 miles in length in 1901. While the pucca bud- 
dings increased from 121 in 1742 to 1,114 in 1794, from 14,230 
in 1821 to 38,574 in 1901, that is, by 178‘-< , huts decreased from 
53,289 to 49,007, On the other hand, the rate of population 
growth since 1751 was 52% in the next 70 years, i.c. upto 1821 ; 
about 110% in the succeeding 45 years, i.c., upto 1866; and 
about 52% in the following 35 years, i.e. upto 1901. A com- 
parative study of the growth of population and increase of houses 
reveals the position in the two hundred years thus : “Although 
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the population in the old town area increased about 50 times in 
about two centuries, the number of houses increased only 11 
times during the same period”. 

Texiay Calcutta has 2125 roads, streets and lanes, the modes 
of transport in the 18th and 19th centuries were as follows \ 

(a) The Palki or palankeen — For travelling inside the town 
as well as for long overlaid journeys, the palki or palanquin was 
mainly in use. This box — like conveyance could be seen in a few 
years back — it w'as used by pardahnasin ladies, the old and the 
infirm. Generally, the palanquins used in C\ilcutta was roomy, 
comfortable and gorgeous — it was richly gilt, painted uphols- 
tered and covered with silks and satins. Some had the poles partly 
mounted i)n silver so that a single palki cost 3 or 4 thousand 
rupees. But it was called a “long palanquin” by F. Balthazard 
Solvyn' . the Belgian artist who came to Calcutta in the last decade 
of the 1 8th century and made a study of several varieties of palan- 
quins from the common place to the luxious type. Surgeon Ives 
described the palki as “a covered machine with cushions in it, 
arched in the middlle, to give it more rix^n and air and carried 
on the shoulders t>f 4*or 6 men”. The company authorities, how- 
ever, considered the palanquins as “a piece of Hastern luxury 
and banned its use by the junior clerks. 

(i) Types — There were difierent kinds of palanquins. The 
most luxuriant type was called the ^halldar a.iv.» used by the 
Royalties and members of the aristrocracy. They ere covered 
with rich slulTs, emboidered in silk or gold extending over the 
baniboo-polc. The end of the pole nad the covering, sometimes, 
of the head and tail of a tiger or smiie other animals. The bearers 
wore cc'lourcd jackets with red, blue and golden turbans. Corn- 
wallis utilised the sali>ns for the purposes of decoration. Such a 
special palanquin was used by the two royal hostages from My- 
sore and it cost abt ut Rs. 6 or 7 thousand. 

The second tvpc was Chowpal. It had a very light bed or sofa 
cover with a baniluxi arch over it— it was attended by erv^ants 
carrying umbrellas. This was in tlcn. ..d in ceremonies such as 
marriage precessions cic. The third type was iong pa rmquin , 


36. Ray, A. K.. op. cil-. 125-29: Ray. ') ^ 
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brought to India by the Europeans who used it. St. John’s Church 
(1787) had special slopes for these palanquins. There was also 
a fourth type called 'Chair palanquins\ simillar to the palanquin. 
Sedan chairs and chair palanquins were borne on men’s shoulders 
and were of an open type. W. C. Sidney has described this type 
in his book, England in (he I8//1 century tlius : “(Sedan Chairs) 
which derived their names from the little town of that name in 
the Ardennes, were extensively patronised by the metropolitan 
habitues, beaux and belles alike when proceeding to the court 
drawing rooms (etc.). (They) were so constructed as to admit 
of the roof being pushed up in order to allow of their occupants 
standing upright in them, and closed tightly down when they had 
taken their scats". 

(ii) Relays hy hearers — The palki-bcarers were generally of 
the same height, sturdy and strong-sinewed persons. If the height 
of any bearer was short of the average, heavy cotton pads were 
placed on the shoulders to make up the balance. In a long journev 
the rider had to plug his cars with cotton so as to keep awa\ 
the choral singing of the bearers. The majority of the bearers were 
recruited from Orissa. An estimate in 1819 shows that the palki- 
bearers annually sent home no less than Rs. 3 lakhs. 

The long overland journeys were undertaken with the help of 
“dawks" or reJays by bearers, placed along the main roads. The 
difficulties were many, such as kutcha or bad roads, jungles in- 
fested with wild animals, depredations by rubbers and the like. 
Details were given in a notice of the Calcutta Gazettce dated 14 
April, 1786.^ 

(iii) The palki journey — Solvyns has described the long palan- 
quin’ and its journey thus : '‘It is of gcnnl construction and ha^ 
lanterns with 4 bearers and is preceded by hircars and peadas 
The movements of the bearers are so easy that they arc scarcch 
felt by the person in the palanquin. There are changes of bearers 
as there arc of post-horses in Europ)c. Some of these palanquins 
were mad* at a price of 8 to 12 hundred pounds, but the ordi- 
nary cost is no more than 20 to 40 tK>unds". 

(iv) Fcures—ln 1839 there were, in Calcutta and its suburbs, 
2875 palkis and 11,500 bearers. The fare for the journey from 
Calcutta to Benaras was SCO sicca rupees ; from Calcutta to Patna 
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400 ; and from Calcutta to any intermediate stations “one rupee 
two annas per coss”. Travelling by dawkpalki continued upto the 
18th century, but the cost was prohibitive for people of limited 
means. Therefore, they used bullock-carts with a thatch or cover- 
ing of split bamboos and cloth with a layer of straw inside to 
serve as a “shock-absorber” against the jerks and jolts caused by 
bad roads. 


(b) Animals and carts — Bullock carts antedated the palan- 
quins. And they were in use for travellers as well as for merchan- 
dise. Camels and elephants were also in use as modes of convey- 
ance. Animals as media of transport and travel, used to move or 
take rest along the streets of old Calcutta. And the Daniclls have 
left pictures of them. Various kinds of bullockcarts were used — 
Hackery : Rahoo : and Rath. The first was made of wood and 
used for carrying merchandise. The second was of light bexiy and 
it cor:.iSi..I ^f only a pole with a traserse of timber and two 
wheels drawm by a pair of oxen. The third (a chariot kind) was a 
type of 4 — wheeled carriage — it was generally roomy and orna- 
mented with gratings of very thin and coloured bamboos. UsualK 
a pair of sturdy oxen ’used to draw t^'is. Their nose and horns 
had rings of gold and silver fastened to these with the hoofs and 


tail painted red. 

ic) Faster means' of travel — By the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury attempts were made to adopt faster means '^f travel, c.g 
‘bullock-trains' etc. In 1S50 a wealths vidian, name Tunti Mull, 
in collaboration with some Huropeans started ho. ^e— carnage 
“dawks” from Calcutta to C iwnpore under the name of “Inland 
Transit Co” with accommodation for 4 passengers in each to run 
between Benaras. Meerut, Agra and Delhi. The speed was 7 mdes 
per hou. and the fare one anna per mile. After this came rail^av 
trains-the first railway (the East Indian line) was opened m 
18,S5 and at first it ran onl> from Calcutta to Rancegunge, a i - 


tance of 120 miles. 

(d) Royal Mo//— With the opening of the new roads and the 
improvements made in the old roads, 'oth wit in an e 

the town, horse-drawn carriages began to An J- 

result the old palanquins and like ^ ' . * j 

in .he 1 

Bacon, the proprietor of the Kovai 
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with the government sanction, “an establishment of Royal Mail 
coaches between Calcutta and Diamond Harbour with relays of 
horses at every 8 miles on the road in performing the distance of 
32 miles in four hours.” It was announced that the Mail would 
carry 4 inside and 6 outside passengers. Another advertisement 
by J. Bacon announced a similar service from Calcutta to Barrack- 
porc, carrying 6 inside and 8 outside passengers, “to run from the 
Mail Office on the west side of Tank Square (Dalhousie Square), 
oppHJsite .M/s. Greenway and Company's library every evening at 
half past 5 o’ clock, and Barrackporc every morning at the same 
hour”. 

(e) Other conveyartces — Besides Sedan chairs, old Calcutta 
had the tonjon i.e. a chair with movable hood. This was popular 
at one time and used by lady Williant Bentinck during her stay 
in India, when her husband was the Governor-General from 182S 
to 1835. Prior to the sack of Calcutta (1756) there were few 
carriages in the settlement. But with the spread of the town ami 
the making of new roads, the number of conveyances increased. 
M. L. Grandpre, the French traveller visited Calcutta in 1789 
and wrote “Voyage in the Indian ocean and to Bengal undertaken 
in 1781-90”. In it he said that Calcutta, exclusive of palanquin 
“abounds with ail sorts of carriages, chariots, britzskas and phae- 
tons which occasion in the evening as great a bustle as in one of 
the principal towns of Europe. There are also a great number ol 
saddle horses, some of the Persian breed of exquisite lx:aut>. but 
not Arabians, except a small sort called Pooniy which are verv 
much in vague for phaetons". It appears from an article in the 
Calcutta Review of 1844 that 10 varieties of carriages could be 
seen in the town, namely, britzskas, barouches, landaulcts, chari- 
ots, phaetons, buggies, planquins, pulki-gharrics, brownbcrrics 
and crahanchys.^^ 

(4) Horse-carriages — The horse-drawn vehicles commonly 
seen in old Calcutta were buggies, gigs, curricles, postchaiscs etc. 
But thesf were mostly seen for show and on such occasions as 
evening drives or social visits. There were carriages drawn by 4 
or 8 horses, gorgeously caparisoned with syces dressed in res- 
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plendcd uniforms. The carriages had many coloured and opulent 
designs. Carriages and horses were regularly hired by livery stable- 
keepers, most of whom carried on their business in the Cossai- 
tollah area (Bentinck Street legality). One of the earliest livery 
stablc-kceprs was Charles Meredith and a street bore his name. 
The rates of hire were advertisement in the Calcutta Gazette dated 
March 26, 1801 thus : — a coach and four per day — sicca Rs. 24 
and for the month, sicca Rs. 300 ; a chariot and pair per day 
and per month — sicca the Rs. 16 and Rs. 200. It was Rs. 10/- 
within 5 miles for a coach and pair. For shopping — the rate was 
sicca rupees eight for the 1st hour, rupees 12, if within 2 hours. 


(g) Tramways — Trams for communication within the cit\ 
were first introduced on February 24, 1873. These public trams 
were horse-drawn. In 1873 the Government laid tracks from 


Scak!..h .v Armenia^' ghat. They wvre called tram trains, meant 
to carry the merchandise of the suburban traders for storage in 
Sovabazar and on Strand Road. Each car was drawn by a pair 
of stout Australian Walcrs. The horses would often stop for a 
cool draught from ihj ir(>n walcr-rcsc’'voirs on the wayside. The 
tramw'ay started at Scaldah and ran along Baithakkhana, Bow- 
baziir and Dalhousie Square and thence along Strand Road to the 
terminus at Armenian Ghat. It carried only passengers upto 
November 20, 1873 at a monthly loss of Rs. 500. It was then 
closed down. 5 %ears later in 187S sch^mies for a .. = ipletc system 


of tramways were prepared. In October 1877 an , cement was 
concluded between the Corpi)ration and the Calcutta Tramways 
Co Ltd The first tram car ran oii Novcmbei 1.1800 on the 
Scaldah-Bowba/ar tracks. Tnc cars were drawn by horses. Casu- 
alties were heavy since the horses had been put to severe slram 
of the Calcutta heat. In May 1882 the steam engine was mtrev 
duced in Chowringhcc. After 1 1 months of irregului '■ 

engines were withdrawn. In 1902 electricity was introduced and 
in 3 years in all the routes. The first clcctnc 
Esplanade to Kidderpore. Suburban electric ‘rams were troduced 
in Howrah in 1902 and in Behala o May 2, 19 . 


(h) Dicycks mad. lh«ir 6 m ^ 

pramicc on lire Cnkulla SttccK In 

»d in 1906. Public bnres like ibe JM 

by bona. Tire 6rst b«sc.dfn»n buses pl«d m 1830. MMor ln»s 
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came into use in 1922. Rickshaws were invented in Japan at the 
end of the 18th century by a European Missionary. They derive 
their name from the Japanese expression 7/ Riki Shaw’ which 
literally means “vehicle propelled by man”. The first rickshaws 
appeared in India around 1880, on the imperial avenues of Simla, 
the summer capital of the British Indian Empire. Some 20 years 
later a few of these vehicles arrived in Calclutta by Chinese tra- 
ders who used them to transport goods.^^* 

In rainy seasons these arc indispensable for the water-logged 
streets of Calcutta. Besides, there is a whole range of tempos, lor- 
ries and vans. To these arc added the vehicles of old, such as 
hand carts and bullock carts for conveyance of gotxls. 

(i) Waterways — In olden times the only feasible method 
other than overland journeys was by means of boats along the 
great waterways of the country. This was replete with risks and 
dangers, chiefly owing to the attacks of pirates or dacoits. Soivy ns 
has left us a graphic description of a variety of boats, viz, the 
diiighee, the budgeraWf the pinance, the Bhowalia and the Mayur- 
pankhee. A journey by budgerow was plealant, though its move- 
ment was slower. The fastest moving boat was the Bhowalia with 
its light body. There is one instance of such a boat performing 
its voyage from Lucknow to Calcutta in 8 days. An idea of char- 
ges for boat-travel may be had from a notice published in the 
Calcutta Gazette dated April 21,1785, viz. 

For a budgerow of 8 dandies, per day — sicca rupees 2 / - . 

,, 10 ,, ,, ,1 ,1 2 / 8 . 

For a Wallock of 4 dandies, per month .. .. 22/-. 

It took 75 days to go to Benares, 37 J days to go to Dacca anti 
25 days to go to Murshidabad. 



CHAPTER X 


THE CLASSES AND THE MASSES 


Social history mi^ht be defined negatively as the history of a 
people with the politics left out. It is perhaps difficult to leave 
out the politics from the history of an\ people. The social scene 
grows out of economic conditions, to much the same extent that 
political events in their turn grow out of social conditions. With- 
out siieial history, economic history is barren and political history 
IS unitclligiblc. But social history does not mercl> provide the 
required link between economic and political histi»ry. It has also 
it own positive value and peculiar concern. Its scope may be 
defined as the daily life cf the inhabitants of the land in the past 
ages : this includes the human as well as the economic relation 
of different classes to one another, the character of familv and 
household life, the conditions ol !abi»ui and ot leisure, the attitude 
of men to nature, the culture of each age as it arose out of these 
general conditions cf life and took ever-changing forms in 
religion, literature and music, architecture, learning and thought. 

— G. M. Trevelyan* English Social History' (E.L B.S 1962) 

“Introduction**, vii. 

Calcutta started in its development ’th three ^rs — (1) the 

white town, (2) the hrown town : (3) the black Kv n. as repor- 
ted alread). The first was predominantly an English town deve- 
loped around the rank Square tDalhousie Square) and Chow- 
inghee areas in Dihi Kalkatah. The latter eAtended from Nimtollah 
ghat to Babu ghat and is now covered b\ Burrabazar, Clive Street 
and Dalhousic Square. Its southern lx)undar\ was a creek or 
KhctI, which originating in the marshes of the Salt Lakes ran along 
Beliaghal Road, Cieck Row. Wellington Square and Hastings 
Street and fell into the Hix^ghlv. And the mouth of the river ex- 
tended from Koila ghat to Chandpal Ghat. The third wp repre- 
sented by the northern pi>rtion of i» j city — it extended from 
Chitpur in the north to Jora Bagan ghat, a little below Nimtollah 
ghat. In between these two stood the second town which was in- 
habited by the non*European foreigners, such as the Armenians. 
Eurasians, Chinese, Abyssinians, Iranians and the like. This 
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tripartite division reveals the social stratification of in-groups and 
out-groups, the trinity of power, property and status as well as 
the social class and caste. And these are dealt with below. 

I. Social groups 

Aristotle has rightly observed that man is a social animal. He 
further adds that a man incapable of living without society is 
‘'either a beast or a god”. But the man who can live cxclusiveh 
for the State, if he exists, is cither a tyrant or a slave. Man’s life 
is thus a group life. And by group is meant a collection of human 
beings who are brought into social relationships with one another 
Thus a group involves reciprocity between its members. The clas- 
sification of groups may be based on size, some quality of group 
interaction, sontc quality of group interest, the degree of organisa- 
tion or some combination of these. The East India Contpan\ 
was organised on trade and ethnic interests. In the process ot 
socialisation man learns to divide people into the “we” and the 
“they”. The common interests of the Company and the attitride- 
of their employees supporting the interests were rcflccteil in the 
group distinctions made by them. The grodp with which the Com- 
pany’s servants identified themselves were their “ingroups” b\ 
virtue of their likeness or “consciousness of kind”.' Hence, the 
subjective attitudes of the employees reveal their in-group mem- 
bership. It is thus evident that the out-group was defined by the 
employees in relation to the in-group, usually expressed in the 
contrast between “we” and “they” — "we” denoting the English- 
men and “they” the Indians, usually called the ‘natives’. It may 
be noted that in — ^group attitudes are always marked by sympatny 
for and attachment to, the other members of the group i.c., the 
Englishmen. On the other hand, out-group attitudes are always 
accompanied by a sense of difference and frequently by sook 
degree of antagonism. The coinage of such terms as ‘Native’. 
‘Black’ shows this animosity. 

The particular feeling associated with this inherent antagonism 
is called “griffinage”. The word “griffin” means “one newly ar- 
rived in India, and unaccustomed to Indian ways and peculiari- 
ties ; a Johny New come.”® An old writer of 1808 describes the 
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characteristic thus : ‘‘On his (griff officer) arrival in India, it is 
a natural bias which prompts him to feel a sensation of repugn- 
ance, nay, little short of ahhorence, to the natives in general. 
Everything a native docs is executed exactly contrary to European 
ideas. Many sensible persons could not conquer their aversion to 
touch the skin of a native ‘Blackey’ ; ‘black fellows' and ‘black 
scoundrels' arc the opprobious terms generally used in speaking 
of them”.'* The Company’s servants and Englishmen generalh 
were imbued with this “griffinage”. The term ‘‘griffin” is defined 
in Hamlyn's Encyclopaedic World Dictionary (1972 at p. 701) 
as “(in India and the East) a new-tomer”. Hence, “griffinage" 
means the bias associated with a stranger. 

II. The pyramid of power 

Powci, propcrl> and status are woven into a irinitv. a single 
hierarct^y. yjds trinity is invested with authorit), namely the 
authority of the government. Authority means the power to com- 
mand obedience. Property conveys both power and status, derived 
from its right to dispose of things. And status confers power, that 
in its turn confers stati/i. These altribii’es are interdependent so 
that they easily pass from one into another. Nevertheless, such a 
distinction is necessary to understand the social change. By social 
power is meant the capacity in any relationship to command the 
service or the compliance of others. And this depends to some 
extent, on the possession of means or resources ; b»i it also de- 
pends on other conditions. One of the means is prot rty, which 
is a large category. The power derived from property varies ac- 
cording to the type of prevailing culture with iu over-all myth of 
authority. Thus property under the Hindu Caste system does not 
convey so much pow'cr ;is it does in a capitalist society. The 
pi'iwer wielded by Gandhi is not a function of the ownership of 
property. Power of itself is not authority. Similar is the case with 
status. A man without important prior status may gain the highest 
authority ; on the other hand, after his gain his status may be 
lower than that accorded to others of less authority. Now lulho- 
rity means the established righu within any social order, to de- 
termine policies, to pronounce judgements on relevant issues and 
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to settle controversies. Power alone has no legitimacy, no man- 
date, no office. Even the most ruthless tyrant gets nowhere, unless 
he can clothe himself with authority. Status, power and property 
are themselves all socially determined, not given by nature. The 
power-system is self-adjusting. The lines of power are responsive 
to the mores of the society. The power of the individual is safe- 
guarded by the power of his groups. Men and groups become 
accommodated to their respective limits within which they exercise 
their control.^ 

The resultant of these operations is the pyramid of power. It 
is man’s mortal fear of the dissolution of social order that keeps 
it going. In other words, the ground underneath is man’s instinct 
for society. One has to remember that power is never a mere 
subbordination of the many to the one. It is always a hierarchy. 
It implies a class-structure. The growth of political power thus 
necessitates changes in social structure. And this consists in the 
establishment or re-formation of social classes in terms of relative 
dominance and subjection. The origins of this class-structure arc, 
of course, inherent in the inequality of human conditions. There 
arc inner and outer circles of kinship."' Tht employees of the E.I. 
Company illustrate this. Thus there had always been the Agent 
and Council, the Governor and Council. Besides, there was a 
hierarchy of officers in the Company’s factions thus : Writer : 
Factor ; Junior Merchant ; Senior Merchant (or Chief Agent ) : 
Councillor ; President and Governor, There were also Chaplains. 
Surgeons and Masters.® And the socio-political order t<^ which 
men cling is presented to them as a graduated order. Power and 
status combine in such a way that they arc seen organised by 
rank and station. The way men feel about it may be described in 
the words of Ulysses thus : 

Oh, when degree is shak’d 

Which is the ladder to all high designs. 

The enterprise is sick ! How could Communities 

But by degree, stand in authentic place ? 

Take but degree away, untune that string, 

4. Maciver, It. M.— The web of Government. 32-3, 98. 

5. Maciver, R. M.— The Modern State (Reprint, 1964), 47-8. 

d. Long, I.^Uiqnibli8lied Records of the govt, (ed), M. P. Saha (2nd 
edn), 1973. 
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Andy bsrky whnt discord follows ! Esch thing meets 
In mere oppugnancy7 

HI, The Company as the Community 

Ulysses uses the word ‘community’ in his speech. It is neces- 
sary to get an idea as to what it means. \nd this necessitates a 
discussion of the state, scKiety, association, institution and ul- 
timately community. 

(a) The State and Society — ^TTie nation has a double aspect 
as seen from three view-points. First, there is the viewpoint of 
purpose or function. When legally organised it becomes a single 
legal association and acts in terms of its association that is ‘con- 
stitution’ for the purpose of enforcing a permanent system of law 
and order. But socially organised, the nation acts for a variety 
of purposes, viz, religions, moral, intellectual, aesthetic, economic. 
rccrca;ioiia^ The second viewpoint is that of organisation or struct. 
Organised legally, the members of the nation belong to one orga- 
nisation only, the State, while socially organised, the members 
belong to many <»rganisations. The third viewpoint relates to 
method. The slate employs the metho*^! of coercion, but society 
uses the method of voluntary action and the process of persuasion. 

(b) A.yuK'iation, community and institution 

All social forms may be classified as areas of society, i.e. com- 
munities. An association established wi*hin society <« • the achieve- 
ment of a conscious and limited purpose is caHeo an ‘associa- 
tion’. And ‘institutions’ arc the recognised modes in accordance 
with which communities and associations regulate their activities. 
The association denotes a group of persons or members who are 
associated and organised into a unity of will for a common end. 
On the other hand, the institution docs not directly refer to per- 
sons at all. but to the form of order along which their activities 
arc related and directed. Hence, institutions may be established 
by the community as well as by associations and customs arc in- 
cluded in the former class. And die State, in this context, may 
be either an association or an institutional system. The social 
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forms are (1) Associations^ when partial unities are involved, 
e.g. family, church, class, business firm ; (2) Communities, when 
integral unities are involved, e.g. country, city, nation ; and (3 ) 
Institutions when modes or means are involved, e.g. inheritance, 
the class distinctions.^ 

(c) Society and community — Men as social beings create and 
recreate an organisation to guide and control their behaviour in 
myriad ways. And this organisation, namely,, society, liberate'- 
and limits the men's activities, sets up standards for them to follow 
and maintain. Society is thus the web of relationships. In othei 
words, “Society is (complex) system of usages and proceediires. 
of authority and mutual aid, of many groupings and divisions, ol 
controls of human behaviour and of liberties". The social rela- 
tionship involves both likeness and difference in the beings whom 
it relates. So is it with society in its various manifestations. 

A community is an area of siKial living marked by some degree 
of social coherence. It has two bases — (i) locality and (ii) com 
munity sentiment. A community always occupies a territorial area. 
Even a nomad community, a band of gypsies, for example, has a 
local, though changing, habitation. The conception of communit' 
underscores the relation between social coherence and the geo 
graphical area. Some modifications are introduced in this relatio!) 
by civilisation. Still “the basic character of locality as a siKial 
classifier has never been transcended".'' Secondly, locality, thougli 
a necessary condition is not sufficient to create a community. I! 
people in a local area lack social coherence, they cannot form a 
community. One has to remember that a community is an area ot 
common living. And this includes its awareness of sharing a wa> 
of life and the common earth."' 

In this context, it may be said that the nation, the great com- 
munity, is not identical with the State. We donot live in State', 
but in communities. States are not integral things like communi- 
ties. Everywhere men weave a web of relationships with thcii 
follows as they buy and sell, as they worship, as they rejoiee 
and mourn. And this greater web of relationships is society and 
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a community is a delimited area of society. In the latter, the com- 
munity develops the law behind law— the multisanctioned law 
that existed before governments began and the law of government 
cannot supersede this law. Without the prior laws of the com- 
munity all the laws of the state would be empty formulas. And 
custom as the first “king of men” still rules. The mores still pres- 
cribe. Manners and modes still flurish. The laws made by govern- 
ments cannot rescind them.'* 

(d) Ass(Kiation and community — .-\n association is not a 
community, but an organisation within a comnniniu. There are 
two points of distinction between them. First, community is more 
than any specific organisations rising within it. This can be seen 
bs contrasting the business, church or club with the village. cit\ 
or nation. The former can be explained in terms of the particular 
intercut, ai.-.u ',! which they are organised Hut no definite answer 
can be given where communities e.xist. Seamdly, the association 
IS organised for particular purposes, for tlie pursuit of specific 
interests. Membership in an association has a limited significance. 
An individual may belong to many ass''ciations. In this context. 
Macher and Page observe . ‘ .Assiieiations may become communi- 
ties, at least, temporarily. There are the examples of 17th century 
trading company outposts which became communities in every 
respect”.'* In other wortis. the Fast India company that received 
its first ('barter on 31 Decentber, U'bf was an . Os'iation at 
first. But when it got an ‘outpost’ in became a conm mity. 

(e) The Company personnel’s community sentiment — ^When 
human beings are thrown together, separated in whole or part 
front the world outside so that they are to live their lives in one 
another’s company, it is their social impulses that bring them into 
communities. In other words, community sentiment is formed. 
In the worrls of Aiken about the pa.ssengers on shipboard : "The 
extranvrdinary feeling of kinship, of unity, of a solidarity for closer 
and more binding than that of nations or cities or villages, was 
swiftly uniting them : the ship was me.' mg them a comn. unity .'® 
Community sentiment consists of three elements (i) \^e-fecling; 
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(ii) Role-feeling; (iii) Dependency-feeling. The first consists in 
the collective participation in an indivisible unity. This lead^ 
men to identify themselves with others. This “We’^-sentiment is 
found wherever men have a common interest — it is revealed more 
clearly in the territorial community. The interest of an indivi- 
dual is merged in the larger interest of the group so that the com- 
munity to him is “home of his home and flesh of his flesh”. The 
second ingredient is the sense of place of station in which he ha's 
to play a role. This feeling of subordination to the whole on the 
part of the individual is fostered by training and habituation. And 
the third element involves both a physical dependence, since U\^ 
material wants are satisfied within it, and a psychological depen- 
dence, because the community is the greater “home” that sustain, 
him. The community is a refuge from the solitude and fears that 
accompany the individual isolation of the Company's servants 
However, the three elements of identification, of role and dope:', 
dency are manifested in different degrees and in different com- 
binations within man's communities.’^’ 

rV. Caste^ class and race 

(a) Class — The various occupations make up vertical divisions 
of the community, while the divisions reflecting the principle o< 
social class are the horizontal strata, always a graded order 
Wherever social intercourse is limited by considerations iff status, 
by distinctions of ‘'higher” and “lower’, there social class exists 
A social class may thus be defined as “any portion of a commu 
nity marked off from the rest by .social status". A s> stein o- 
structure of social clas.ses involves three things, viz., (i) a hici 
archy of status group.s ; (ii) the recognition of the superior-inferior 
stratification, and finally, (iii) some degree of permanency of the 
structure. Status is the social position that determines for it^ 
possessor a degree of respect, prestige and influence. There 
an inornate relation between social class and type of occupation 
But the two arc not identical, since class distinctions basical)} 
rest not on function but on status. And status may be based 
upon differences of birth, wealth, occupation, political power, 
race, or in case of traditional China, intellectual attainment. 


16. Maclver/Page, op. eit., 291-93. 
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The sentiment that characterises the relations of men towards 
the members of their own and other classes is called feeling. This 
establishes what is called “social distance” — an essential feature 
of class distinction. “Social distance” as applied to class atti- 
tudes is not identical with personal liking or from their belonging 
to groups rated as superior or inferior in status. Class feeling 
differs from community sentiment. Whereas the latter admits of 
no grades, the former is rix>ted in the principle of hierarchy. Class 
sentiment is a sentiment of disparity. It unites the “superior'’ 
against the “inferior”. There are two types of class sentiment — 
corporate class consciousness and competitive class feeling. The 
former is a sentiment uniting a whole group that shares a similar 
status. But there is a more personal form that determines the 
conduct of individuals towards one another without any express 
recognition of the whole groups to which they belong. When a 
man’s ioi :n life is fixed by anterior social conditions, he more 
readily identifies himself with the whole group of his fellows sub- 
ject to the same conditions. This is illustrated by the "touch- 
ables’ and the ‘untouchables’ in Hindu society. If the old mores 
break as in industrialisation and urbanisation, then this class 
consciousness becomes a powerful engine of social change. In a 
mobile system, class sentiment may become stronger than among 
groups of rigidly determined status. The class system is no longer 
tier above tier, but a continuous incline. And class struggle tends 
to take the form of the striving of individuals ^ 1 familie.s to 
maintain their place and still more to “rise in the 3rld”. It be- 
comes competitive. The emergent phenomenon is described by 
Vcblen as marked by the principle^ of emulal.on. competition 
and conspicuous display. 

fb) Caste 

When status is fixed by birth as in the traditional Indian caste 
system, the class structure tends to be compact and rigidly strati- 
fied at the same time. Political power and wealth in the form 
of land-control arc closely bound up with birth as marks of 
status. So long as birth defines staius, vertical social mobility 

17. Sorokin, P — Social Mobility (IV27K chap. 1. 

18. Veblen, T. — The theory of Leisure Class (1922). chap. IV. 
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is imposible. The Hindu Caste system has been defined by the 
Indian Statutory Commission thus : “Every Hindu necessarily 
belongs to the caste of his parents and in that caste he inevitably 
remains. No accumulation of wealth and no exercise of talents 
can alter his caste status : and marriage outside his caste is pro- 
hibited or severely discouraged”.'® With the multitudinous caste 
compartments in the Hindu system the higher caste groups — at 
the top the Brahman and next in order the Kshatriya and Vaisya 
— are thought of as beings of different clay from the low caste 
group of the Sudras, while further below are the “outcastes" or 
untouchables”, whose presence is considered a detilcmcnt to the 
rest. Caste signifies the enhancement and transformation of 
“social distance” into a religious or more strictly, a magical prin- 
ciple. In the Hindu system the religious dtictrine permits 
caste mobility for the individual but in a reincarnated life. And 
it is the magical part of the doctrine that makes the sliadow of 
an “untouchable” or even his unseen presence in the vicinity i 
source of pollution, that forbids him to enter the same temples 
as the higher castes. 

(c) Race 

The term ’race’ signifies a biological category. It refers to 
human stocks that arc genetically distinguished, to major human 
types that owe their differences from one another, espccialK their 
physiological differences, to a remote separation of anccstrv . Such 
differences often arise from exposure of groups to distinctive en- 
vironments and from participation in distinctive cultures. .And 
wherever large groups distinguished by any differences of physical 
features lay claim to superior status or superior power or superior 
quality, they are apt to develop a cofuvciouxness of race. Anthro- 
pological investigation, however, shows that it is generally, if not 
always, a false consciousness. And the consciousness of race is 
a sociological phenomenon, one that has an impact on social re- 
lationships. So, the sociologist docs not deal with races, but with 
race-conscious groups. But ethnic groups, much more than great 
associations and more often than classes (though not castes ) . are 
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in-groups and they maintain cleavages between the “they” and the 
“we” in social life. TTicre is some feeling of warmth towards the 
‘'we” which is withheld from the “they”.^® 

V. The Calcuttans 

(a) “Calcutta is a big city”, observes H. Hobbs, “for 

its age (is) more full of history, political and social, than any other 
comparatively new settlement and certainly more widely known. 
Many speak badly <if it, hut l-uropcans, who remain, enjoy good 
health and are more cheerful than they could be in their native 
land”.''' It is a fact according to him that those who have passed 
through the Straits of Bab’l Mandeb (The Gate of Sorrow) to the 
l.and of Regrets — the land where the British had no home itnd 
left no memory — and spent their first summer in Calcutta can 
iniagii.v in u the early settlers hail to undergo great hardships. 
But the conditions in their native land were no better than those 
in Calcutta. To the poor man especially thete was less of the 
tyranny of the squire and the person, though the medical services 
were not much improsed at the time. !n this context wrote Tom 
Raw in 1825 thus ; 

.\nd further on. as glides the dinghy through 

The Hooghly's winding stream, appears Fort William. 

A well-constructed fort with nought to do 
But to receive new regiments and to grille: 

( if they arrived in May or June — to kill'em . 

The people <if Caleutta spoke of themselves .^s “The inhabi- 
tants" and the town as "The bettlement". Subsequently, the settle- 
ment became a city, then a capital and thereafter a metropolis. 
Ihe inhabitants used to live in three towins, known as the white 
town, the brown town and the black town. Naturallv the people 
in these areas were different. The white people were the Britishers, 
w ho Were race-conscious. The Brown people were the foreigners 
like the Europeans, Armenians, the Chinese, the Persi ms etc. 
And the Black people were the natives . ch as the boatmen, trades- 
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men, palanquin-bearers, banians, gomastas and the like. These 
people — white, brown and black-lived in a two-fold capacity. 
They were separate from each other and as such each formed a 
separate community different from the other two. This was un- 
written apartheid in operation as if under a Group Areas Act as 
in South Africa, Secoruily, they had also a wider perspective 
an “inhabitant** of Calcutta or a *Calcutt ^n\ The name, ‘Cal- 
cuttan’ denotes that the inhabitants arc the members of a wider 
society beyond the group communities. In other words, the people 
were first members of group communities and then of the Calcutta 
society. In a plural and complex society the state alone can estab- 
lish an effective and basic order. On the one hand, its law is 
binding on all who live within a geographical area ; on the othci 
hand, it possesses the ultimate right of enforcement. Order 
always based on some principle of justice. But the attainment 
of justice is a difficult task, ft cannot be secured by the simple 
“rule of law“, which as Anatole France remarked, “in its majestic 
equality forbids the rich as well as the poor to sleep in the streets 
and to beg bread".-^ One of the fundamentals of any order is i 
system of property rights, w^hich are not given by “nature", but 
determined by authority. And the State can maintain order hv 
involving itself in the task of securing justice, namely, “to give 
every man bis own" (Suum caique trihuere). It alone has juris- 
diction over all the members of a community — it alone can re- 
present the interests common to all of them as ag.'Mnst the interest'^ 
which divide them,'"*'* 

Because of this cohesion Calcutta can claim four Nobel Lau- 
reates out of seven associated with India. The fifth one is Hai 
Gobind Khorana (b. January 9, 1922). He wa.s born in Raipur, 
Punjab (India), now in Pakistan. He got his Ph.D. in Chemistrv 
in 1948 from the University of Liverpool where he had been 
studying on a Govt, of India Fellowship* Thereafter he joined 
the University of Wisconsin in 1960 and succeeded in synthesizing 
the first wholly artificial gene. He is a naturalised citizen of the 
U.S.A., who got the Nobel prize in Physiology and Medicine in 
1968 along with R. W. Holly and M. W. Nircnbcrg. The sixth 

22- CatUn, G. E. G. — A study of the principles of politics (1930), chap 
VII. 

23. Maclver/Page, op. cit., 458^. 
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Nobel Laureate in Physics is Chandra Sekhar Subrahmanyan 
(b. October 19, 1910) born in Lahore (Pakistan). He is the 
nephew of Raman, the 1930 Nobel Laureate in Physics. Chandra 
Sekhar was a Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge during 1936-37 
and Professor of Physics at the Chicago university during 1944-46. 
He is an American citizen, who got the Nobel prize in 1983 for 
his studies of the structure and evolution of stars. The seventh 
Nobel Laureate in Peace in 1989 is Dalai Lama \b. 1935) whose 
real name is Tenzin Gyatso. He is the ruler and spiritual leader 
of Tibet now exiled in India since the occupation of Tibet by the 
Chinese in 1959. He has been awarded the prize because “the 
Dalai Lama has in his struggle for the liberation of Tibet, consis- 
tently opposed the use (^f violence". 

The first Calcuttan to get the Nobel prize in Physiology and 
.Medicine in 1902 was Sir Ronald Ross ( b. May 13, 1857— 
d. September 16, 1932). He was boin in Alinora. India. He 
joined the Indian Medical Service and served with the Indian 
Army during 1881-94 in Madras and Burma. He carried out 
his research In a small laliorator\ in the Presidency General Hos- 
pital, now called the SSKM Hospital. Calcutta. In 1897 he dis- 
covered the malarial parasite in the gastro-intestinal tract of the 
Anopheles mosquito. A year later, he discovered that a parasite 
in the blcKxl of birds ck)sel\ resembled the malarial parasite of 
the humans. For this disco\cry he was awarded the Nobel prize. 
He was also a poet and his poem on ihe Anophel mosquito ha.^ 
already been recorded. The second Nobel LaurcL.o was Rabin- 
dranath Tagore (b. May 7, 1861 — ti. August 7 1941). who got 
the prize in Literature in 1913 for the English version of his 
collection of Bengali poems named Gitunjali (song offering). He 
was born in Calcutta and a prolific writer of poems, novels, plays, 
and essays. He was a gifted musical composer. In 1924 he 
inaugurated the Visva Bharat* University. Tlic National Anthems 
of India and Bangladesh— /awi Gana Mann and A mar Sonar 
Bangla — arc his compositions. 

In 1980 Sir Chandra Sekhara Vcp' ata Raman (b. N' ember 8. 
1888— d. November 21. 1970) got the Nobel prize in Physics 
for his v^ork on the scattering of light and for the discovery of 
the effect named after him. He was born in Tiruchirapally. 
India. He worked for 10 years in the Finance department and 
joined the Indian Association for the cultivation of Science, Cal- 
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culta as Professor of Physics and remained there from 1917 to 
1933 . He studied the scattering of light in 1928 in various subs- 
tances and found that with the transmission of light of one fre- 
quency through a medium, other frequencies characteristic of the 
material were added. These so-called, “Raman frequencies’' arc 
equal to the infrared frequencies for tlic material and arc caused 
by the exchange of energy between the light and the material. 
This discovery provided much valuable information on molecular 
rotation and particularly vibration and thus on the shape and 
symmetry of the molecules themselves. His research was carried 
out at the old laboratory of the Association at Calcutta. The 
fourth Nobel Laureate is Mother Teresa (b. August 10, 1910), 
who was born at Skopji, Yugoslavia. Her family is from an Alba- 
nian peasant stock. On November 28, 1928 she was sent to 
Loreto Abbey near Dublin, Ireland and thence to India to begin 
her novitiate in Darjeeling, Bengal. She taught geography at 
St. Mary's High School in Calcutta from 1929 to 1948. On 
September 10, 1946 she asked for permission to live aUme outside 
the cloister and to work in Calcutta slums. And this was granted. 
On August 8, 1948 she laid aside the Loreto habit and clothed 
herself in simple white sari with blue border and a cross on the 
.shoulder. She got nursing training from Patna and started living 
with the little 'Sisters of the poor in Calcutta. In 1962 she be- 
came a naturalised citizen of India. Her Sirmala Sisha Bhavan 
(Orphange) houses hundreds of unwanted and abandoned chil- 
dren. Her Nirmal Hhday and Prem Dan shelter dying persons 
left neglected on roadsides. She got the Nobel Peace Prize in 
1979 .- 2 ' 

(b) Types and suh-types in social evolution 

It has already been noted that three areas were allottetl to 
three broad types of people — white, browm and black. They 
formed classes as well. But the first type w'as class-conscious, 
the second race-conscious, while the third caste-conscious. More- 
over, each type had sub-types as well. The first type was homo- 
geneous, while two other types heterogeneous. The former may 
be treated as a compound, whereas the latter two as mixtures. On 
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the other hand the first two depended on the church as a cultural 
association. And the church postulates a two-fold relationship 
or cominunion u coniinunion of man with a non-human power 
and a derivative communion of man with man. The third type 
is based on religion. Thus the effect of religion is manifest in 
the three in the shape of social restraint. The first two were 
concerned with means and were utilitarian, while they also pro- 
moted ends and became cultural at the same time. The third 
type was primarily cultural. 

In this context, it is necessary to know the main line of social 
evolution, covering all the types and sub-types. The process 
started from communal custom and came to differentiated associa- 
tion. One has to remember that before institutions came attitudes 
and interests. Simple societies were ruled by the all — pervading 
code of custom. Then special interests became important. The 
men or groups tended to distinguish the rights and privileges of 
their functions from the general customary code, to institutiomlisi' 
them. And the formation of institutions preceded by a very long 
interval that of associations. 7'he great politico-religious system 
revealed the internal disharmonies of its enforced unit\. As a 
result the associations of the State and of the church came into 
existence. The process of evolution ma\ be indicated thus : 

( 1 ) Communal customs ; ( 2 ) Differentiated communal institu- 
tions ; and (3) Dilferentialed associations. The fir* fuses politi- 
cal-economic, familial, religious and cultural usaj. while the 
second shows the forms of their procedures. And the third shows 
the State, the economic corporation, the family, the church, the 
schcxil etc. it ma> be noted that the fir>t two types — while and 
brown — revealed the ccimomic corporation and the church respec- 
tively. While the first showed also the Stale, the second primarih 
the family, the school etc. But the latter were '^f secondary 
importance in the former. 

The Armenians were among the carh settlers in Calcutta. Thc> 
had been settled in Ch insurah as early as 1625 and in response 
to Chamock^s invitation they came to Calcutta in large numbers 
and benefited from trade with central Asian countries. They were 
the negotiators between the English and the Delhi Emperors and 
the Nawabs of Bengal. In the Surman embassy to Delhi, an 
Armenian merchant of Calcutta, Khoja Serhand was one of the 
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members who acted as an interpreter. The embassy was led by 
John Surman and it got the firman from Emperor Farrucksiyar in 
1717. Another old Armenian merchant was Aga Catchikk Arra- 
kiel (1790), The Armenians carried on an extensive trade, as 
is evident from a report of 1803, from China to the cast and to 
the west as far as the Persian Gulf. They possessed wealth and 
were the most informed in respect of their profession. iMoreover, 
they were peaceable and loyal as members of the society. They 
had a church called Armenian described earlier. The second 
foreign element was the Portuguese in Calcutta's population that 
lost their identity because of free intermarriage. In Calcutta they 
became halfnrastes and were engaged as writers, clerks (keranis), 
table-servants and toparras. In 1756 Clive imposed a ban on their 
entry to Calcutta, but this was subsequently withdrawn. On their 
return they settled in a quarter called Moorgyhatta. The place 
was so called because they were the only people in those da>s 
who kept fowls. They established a church, the Portuguese 
Cathedral to be described afterwards. They were described b\ 
Holwell as "‘the black muslce Portuguese Christians residing in the 
settlement as Fcringhces’\ They were earlier noted for their acts 
of plunder and misadventures. Portuguese was the language for 
servants and a kind of iingua franca in Calcutta — religious services 
were held in it. Persian was the language of diplomacy with 
natives and Armenians. Through his skill in it Nubakissen rose 
from being Munshi to Clive in 1760 to great influence and wealth. 
The Karanis or quill-drivers generally used big words. One 
Besambar Mitra wrote to his master on the outer window of his 
house having blown down by a Nor'weslcr : “Honourable Sir — 
yesterday vesper arrive great hurricane ; value of little aperture 
not fasten ; first make great trepidation and palpitation, then pre- 
cipitate into precinct. God grant Master more long life and more 
great post”. 

The third foreign element in Calcutta’s population was the 
Greek. An account of the Greek Church is given afterwards. 
Like other Europeans they too came to seek fortunes in trade. 
A notable Greek turning an Indologist was Demetrios Galalonos 
(1760—1833). His stay at Calcutta was briefer than that in 
Benares where he died. He spent his life in studies — it was he 
who translated the Hindu Sastras including the Bhagavat Gita into 
Greek. 
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(c) The church as a social lorm 

( i ) IVhai it is 

Religion appeared in the pervasive emotional attitude of the 
primitive man. Sut>scquently the human v as set in clear contrast 
to a superhuman reality regarded as divine and worshipped as a 
first cause. But life was full of injustice and violence and so the 
moral sense was compelled to distinguish between superhuman 
principles of good and of evil. Demons became the counter part 
of gods. This led to a new fusion of the moral and religious 
principle. But in the •‘religions” of China and India the moral 
principle becomes dominant so that the religious principle be- 
Climes obsolescent. In others the two become integrated. When 
religion is institutionslised. it becomes the property of the com- 
munity. Localisation leads to communal deities. Among the ple- 
thora <.!’*. -nitics. cm^er is achic\ed by the dominance of one 
over the rest. And the religion tends either to henotheism or poly- 
theism according t<i the degree of this dominance. Religious insti- 
tutions arc gradually demarcated from the other social institutions. 
•\ distinction cc^mes into being between the profane and the 
sacred — the former gcKs to the society, whereas the latter to a 
religious bcnly like church. However, the basis of modern differ- 
entiation is two-fold, namely, (i) that the church is a body of 
lielicvers, a dislincth organised membership— it is a cultural asso- 
ciation influencing its numbers; and (»i) that th: ''.tatc is an 
organisation which e.xercising compulsion and claimi: territorial 
control refrains from interfering with the members or non-mem- 
bers of any such church on religious grounds. .Ano this is styled 
secularism.^'* 

(ii) Illustrations 

Some of the organisations have already been uescribed in 
Chapter IX as buildings. Now, the organisations of the Browm 
people arc dealt with as follows. It may be seen that as social 
forms, they influenced their members. 

1. The Chifxatown — ^This is a warren of narrow malodorous 
lanes off Bowbazar (now Bepin Bchary Ganguly Street), popu- 
lated by the Chinese, lit by gas lamps flinging shadows about and 
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considered dangerous by the romantics. Its shops bulged with 
exotic things like flattened Peking duck, aromatic tea, Chinese 
sausages, gaudy tallow candles, Chinese porcelain. The sea IP 
Temple has always been the most Chinese looking building in 
China town. It was built in 1905 by specially imported craftsmen. 

2. The Greek Church — The only Greek church of Asia stand^ 
near the Kalighat terminus of the Calcutta Tramways Companv. 
It was erected in 1927 in the Saheb Bagan as the locality was 
knov^n at the time. Tlie building owes its Doric architecture to 

A. N. A. Archmandite. The three marble plagues adorning the 
main entrance arc really Greek. 

3. The Jewish Synaiio^rue — It was a conspicuous red buildiiv^ 
on the northside of Canning Street and built on the site of the 
older one known as Neneh Shalom. The present one. called Mag- 
ham David, was built by Elias David Joseph E/ra who was lx>rn 
on 20 February, 1830 and died on 3 February, 1886. An inscrip- 
tion refers to him as “the father of the Jewish Communitv. who 
to orthodox principles, united a heart susceptible t>f all that 
good”. The building is 140 feet long and 80 feel wide and the 
interior contains decorations both rich and solemn. I’he t>pe 
architecture is Italian Renaissance. It w^as situated in the oUl 
"Black Town”, the scene of severe fighting during the seige of 
Calcutta in 1756. 

4. The Farsi Fire Temple — ^Thc Parsis are the descendendN 
of the Zoroastrians of Persia. After the overthrow oi the Sassanian 
dynasty by the Mahomedans in the 7lh century religious perse- 
cution began. As a result, a large number of Persians, true to the 
faith of Zoroaster came to Gujarat. Zx^roaster of the 7th cenlur\ 

B. C. was a monotheist and believed in a gi>cxl and holy god cal- 
led by him Ahura Mazda. His followers Venerate Fire, Water aiul 
Earth as sacred elements. Hence, they never burn or bury their 
dead for fear of defiling the holy. 

5. The Portuguese Cathedral — ITic foundation stone of thiv 
Cathedra was laid on 12 March, 1797 and it was consecrated 
on 27 November, 1799. The total cost of Rs. 90,000 was mci 
almost entirely Yry Joseph Barretto and his brother Louis — they 
were Portuguese Noblemen. Two other members of the farnil) 
were Viceroys to Goa. The site of the Cathedral was originally 
granted to some Augustinian missionaries during the life of Job 
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Chamock. They used it to build a humble structure of mud and 
thatch. In 1700 this was replaced by a brick chapel at the ex- 
pense of Mrs. Maria Tench. In 1720 the church was enlarged 
by Mrs. Sevastian Shaw. The mortal remains of these two bene- 
factre.sses lie on cither side of the high altai. During the capture 
of Calcutta by Seraj-ud-Dow!a in 1756 the church lost all its 
records, but escaped total destruction. For 3 years, the Governor 
and his Council along with the Protestant community worshipped 
in this church, til! a Chapel adjoining the east gate of the old 
Fort was erected. The Portuguese sanctuarv. thereafter, was re- 
stored to its owners. In 1796 it was pulled down to make room 
for the present building. 

VI. Thv British Social Hie in Calcutta. 

The British social life in Calcutta falls into three periods ; 
(1) the periixJ of cuHimunity dcvelopmeni (1690-1756) ; (2) 
the pcrkxi of territorial expansion <1757-1857^ ; and (3) the 
period of imperialism (1858-1947). lliese arc dealt with below. 

(a) The deveUfpment as a community 
1 . Backftround 

The English at home had four classes in the 17th century — 
(i) the nobility ; (ii) the gentry ; (iii) the yeomen ; and (iv) the 
common people. The fourth class represented ihre^ arters of 
the total population of iivcr 40 lakhs. The common p 3le w^erc 
divided into two sub-classes, namcl\. ‘labouring people and out- 
servants’, and ‘cottagers and paupers’.-^ England in 1714 wras a 
land i>f hamlets and villages and its towns were on the coast. 
The population was roughly 55 lakhs and there was a small in- 
crease by 1742. Ilic merchant princes headed urban society. And 
only a few lawy^crs and high civil servants could associate with 
them on terms of equality in wealth and social standing. 
These merchants often brought up great estates to endow them 
with social prestige which went with land ownership and enabled 
their sons and daughters to marry into he aristocracy. Next in 
importance were the craftsmen and artisans, who bridged the nch 
and the poor. They worked 14 hours for a modest wage. Below 
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the artisans and journeymen were the mass of London's popula- 
tion, whose livelihood depended almost entirely on casual em- 
ployment. Their plight stirred the heart of all benevolent men.*^ 
The social scene at home compelled the enterprising sons to seek 
their fortunes abroad. 

2. Englishmen at Calcutta 

The English quarters or the White Town of Calcutta was con- 
fined to the boundaries of Dihi Kalkatah. Govindpur and Suta- 
nuti were inhabited by the natives. All Englishmen under the 
regime of Job Chamock resided within the four walls of the 
company’s factory or trading lodge. But Chamock was an e.\- 
ception — he lived with his native wife and children on the bank 
of the Hooghly. The Englishmen in those days lived in thatched 
mud-houses till 1696. They were provided with improvised ac- 
commodation. And they sat at the public table kept by the autho- 
rities in strict order of seniority and observed proper manners 
while taking their meals. However, there was neither any church, 
nor tavern nor even sports in those days. But prayers were heki 
at 8 a.m. and the Company's servants had to work from 9 a. in. 
to 12 noon. After lunch they retired to their cubicles. The mai- 
ried accommodation was provided to the Agent and the members 
of his council : of course, there were few English ladies in Cal- 
cutta till 1700. The Englishmen used to spend their evenings in 
gossiping, reading and at times in quarrelling. Inside the factory 
there was a small library of books. Benjamin Adams, a learned 
and virtuous man came to Calcutta as a Chaplain at the in.stancc 
of the Company and he brought in 1699 with him a collection 
of modem books, which Hewer, Samuel Pepy's friend had pre- 
sented to the library.^* This was a community life as explained 
already : it resembles in many respects the primitive communism. 

The construction of Fort WiUiam begun in 1697 and finished 
in 1712 brou^t in more discipline in the social life. The Fort 
was an i'Tegular tetragon, of brick and mortar, called pucka— it 
was made of bride-dust, lime, molasses and cut hemp and the 
mixture was tougher than even stone. There was a small tank 
in die front, called Lai Dighi by the natives and '*green” or "Park’' 
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by the Englishmen. It was deepend and broadened in 1709 and 
beautified with trees.29 This tank supplied drinking water to the 
White Town. It was fenced off and it became a rendezvous of 
the English society till 1756. Tlie area of Calcutta till 1756 was 
5077 bighas or 1861 acres. ^ And Englisiimcn were prohibited 
to live beyond 10 miles of the Fort. 

The population of the White Town was 15,000 in 1704: 
22,000 in 1706 ; 31,(KX) in 1708 ; 41,000 in 1710 and 10,4860 
in 1752. The town was unhealthy and the mortality rate was 
high. A hospital was built in 1707, “where many go into, under- 
go the penance of physick, but few come out to give an account 
of its operation’" according to Hamilton.^- The adulterous mar- 
riage of the Company’s surgeon. Dr. William Warren with Eli- 
zabeth Binns, a widow, was disliked by the Calcutta Society in 
those days.^‘ Captain Hamilton has left a description of the life 
lived by ladies and gentlemen in those days.'^ This shows that 
they lived “splendidly and pleasantly”. The forenoon was dedi- 
cated to business and after dinner to rest. And the evening was 
meant for recreation in palanquins in the fields or to gardens, or 
by water in budf^vroes. On the river there was a diversion of 
fishing or fowling or both. Before night-fall thes would make 
friendly visits to one another. The strangers had a bad time — 
they could neither buy nor sell their goods at the most advan- 
tageous markets. It was the Governor and his council that fixed 
prices ai which gocxls were bought or .eld in their i* ''kets. .And 
private merchants could not go to the Hooghly Foujc : to lodge 
complaints against this oppression. 

The Company’s servants were engaged in shaking the pagoda 
tree ; still they never forgot their religious rituals. Here the 
church o|*crated as a means of stKial control. Prayers were held 
in a room in the old Fort at 8 a.m. till St. Anne s church was 
built in 1709. This church was the chief ornament of the English 
settlement of Calcutta till 1737 when its steeple collapsed owing 
to a cyclone that year. .And in 1756 it was completely destroyed 
by Seraj-ud-daulah. It may be noted that Calcutta enjoyed at the 
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time full religious toleration. The Hindus could carry their idols 
in procession ; the Roman Catholics had their church to lodge 
their idols in. The Mahommedans were also tolerated. Quarrels 
and licentious living were frequent and so were robberies and mur- 
ders. The Company had set up a small cause court of its own in 
1704 to deal with civil and criminal disputes between English- 
men. The Governor and his council, however, adjudicated serious 
crimes and disputes. Subsequently the Mayor's Court was insti- 
tuted in 1726 under a Royal Patent to deal with serious disputes 
between English inhabitants. Breach of trust was punished with 
imprisonment till satisfaction was made. Thieves were branded 
and turned to the other side of the Hooghly. The Company en- 
gaged 31 paiks or “black” peons in 1707 to check robberies in 
Calcuta. Slaves were freely bought, sold and exported. 

Since 1690 punch houses for sale of arrack punch and billiard 
tables were kept in Calcutta.^^ Arrack flavoured with lime-juice, 
sugar, spices and another ingredient was called punch. Mistress 
Domingo Ash’s parlour was the most favourite place for this punch 
and Englishmen flocked to the place where they sipped punch anti 
listened to gossips. And this continued from 1695 to 1706. She 
had to pay Rs. 1,000 for distilling arrack and setting punch every 
year. On a payment of licence fee of Rs. 150 Charles King 
was allowed to keep a public house and place of entertainment 
in 1704. A native named Govindsundar was also permitted to 
distil and sell arrack. Apollo was the first to start a tavern to 
come up in Lai Bazar in 1748.^' But before it Charnock was 
the first to start a tavern in Calcutta and the Company’s books 
falsified to make it pay. Captain Hill, with whom Charnock 
was in partnership did not show any mercy to the youngsters 
according to the ethics of the day. In Charnock’s tavern the 
complainants had the risk of being beaten up by Hill’s sergeant.^" 
The Company had its own public house to entertain Mughal 
officials and other foreign dignitaries. Hunting in the nearb> 
jungles and going out for a change of air were in vague. 
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Education started with the charity School^® (later Free School), 
which came into existence in 1729 out of the legacies left by the 
Rev. Joshua Thomlinson and his wife Elizabeth.^' 

(b) The Company’s territorial expansion 

The Englishmen who came to Calcutta in the 17th and 18th 
centuries as 'Writers’ (clerks) in the service of the East India 
Company or free merchants or in other capacities, were all exiles 
in a far-off land. They brought with them their manners, cus- 
toms and institutions and tried to turn Calcutta into a second 
London as far as practicable. At this time London had its coffee- 
houses, taverns and “assembly rooms”, its drinking, card-playing 
and other forms of gambling and the like. Calcutta of those 
days exhibited thc.se. 

(i) Col)ee-hou\es and Taverns 

The British brought with them their amusements in taverns, 
coffee-houses and inns as these were pcrvalent in those days in 
London. TTtese were called ‘Punch Houses’ as the British today 
name them in London as Piihs. Prior to 1695 one Samuel Shaw 
was allowed to keep a public house and some Bengali liquor mer- 
chants imptuled foreign liquors even from 1757. These shops 
were close to Lalbazar area and the Clientele includeil Europeans. 
Indians and European ladies. In these coffee houses ‘nd taverns 
Europeans drank and ate a lot and a few natives of the soil could 
join them 4)n invitations or on special occasions. Dances, piano- 
playing etc. were organised. Sonte Europeans termed the taverns 
as Hotels. The London and Harmonic taverns were situated 
near Lalbazar and they provided nwms for a few days' stay and 
thereby operated as Hotel in the 1780s. There were also the 
Union and Wrights’ taverns near St. John's Church ; near the 
Calcutta Exchange stixtd tlie Crown and Hotel. In Dacre's 

Ume stood Moor's Tavern and Beard’s Hotel. It was then the 
fashionable quarter. There wxs also *hc Frenchman Gallais’ 
Tavern, famous for Masonic banquets.’® 
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The Coffee-houses and taverns were the precusors of the mo- 
dem “clubs’\ Carey in his Good old days of John Company 
states thus : “Those who can look back as far as 1814 will re- 
member that the state of society in England in those days was 
widely different from what it is now. Hard drinking was then 
so much the fashion that it was regarded as a sign of manhood 
to indulge in it. Foul language, gambling and duelling here con- 
sidered the accomplishments of a gentleman. The same fashion 
was followed in India”. For a rupee a patron could have a dish 
of coffee and was entitled, free of charge to the perusal of the 
newspapers kept on the table. At the taverns, dinners were pro- 
vided to order at a charge of one gold Mohur p)er head, exclusive 
of desserts and wine.^^ 

(ii) Hotels and Restaurants 

The first regular Hotel was started in 1800 by one Wilson for 
the newly arrived English ladies and gentlemen. They were 
received at Fulta, 20 miles to the south of Calcutta and accom- 
modated in this Hotel till they found their friends’ places or went 
to live with their relations. The first established Hotel was th/ 
Spences in 1830. By 1840 several Hotels sprang into existence in 
the area, such as the Bents' Hotels in British Indian Street and tlic 
Benito* s in government place North. The Great bastern Hotel 
came into being in 1840 through the efforts of D. Wilson who 
had his Wilson’s or Auckland Hotel there in 1835. It was taken 
over by the West Bengal State in 1979. Years later the Italians 
opened restaurants in Calcutta. The Pelities and Firpo's became 
famous. In Coffee-houses and restaurants people congregated and 
discussed matters of importance. This gave rise to clubs. Some 
Hotels were cosmopolitan, as for example, Bristol, Continental 
and Grand — ^all on the Chowringhec. Of them only the last one 
exists. In the Park Street area came up the Park^ while the 
Hindustan International on Lower Circular Road. 

The n.onthly charges for stay at the Spences^ Hotel in 1841 
were as follows : Rs. 100 for one person and one room ; for a 
second room Rs. 150 extra. For a day one had to pay Rs. b 
per room ; for a guest Rs. 5 per day. These rates included 
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morning tea, breakfast, tiffin (lunch), afternoon tea and dinner. 
For wines and liquor one had to pay extra. 

(iii) Amusements 
I. The milieu 

In olden days people complained of Calcutta as being dull, of 
there being little recreation. At that time there had been little 
work — the business transacted required only a few hours at the 
arrival of the ships from Europe. The Portuguese Kerani did 
the writing part in a slovenly fashion. There was little letter- 
writing, since Clive introduced the first postal system in 1766 
Very little music was available because Calcutta had only some 
two dozen ladies. Yet the court of Directors considered that 
number sufficient. Besides, there were few instruments for ladies 
to play on — pianos were very dear, for a grand one cost Rs. 2,000. 
Europeans, however, went to nautches given at Hindu Houses 
at D<x)rga Poojas. In 1792 an innovation was introduced, 
namely, a combination of English airs with Hindustani songs, as 
reported by Carey in The Good Old Days of Honourable John 
Company (p. 76). There were no carriage drives, now any course. 
Riding was also dangerous beyond the bounds of Calcutta, be- 
cause of wild animals, the boar and the tiger. 

However, the Europeans later on used to pass their wearisome 
days in ihcir ways. .A few hours sufficed for business from 9 to 
12 — a hookah and a hasty breakfast brought them 1; the middle 
of the day. The dinner was at about 2 0‘Clock — after that there 
was the smoking from a highly ornamented hookaii in the charge 
of a hookah-border and the invariable siesta followed. At the 
time of siesta, both ladies and gentlemen undressed and went to 
bed. Undressing was a necessity because of lack of punkahs and 
of glass window's, only ones being made of twisted cane. They 
had two hours of sleep from 3 to 5 and were up again — some 
went to fishing or walking in the Dalhousie square with its grove 
on the east side, which was Belgravia or Hyde Park of ffie day. 
A few joined the pig-sticking match O; look to tiger-hunt in the 
jungle of Chowringhcc plain. Some took the air in a palki ; a 
favourite recreation was boating in a handsome budgerow writh a 
band of music in attendance. Many a sailing excursion took 
place between Thana Fort near Botanic Gardens and the Dutch 
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Settlement of Baranagar. Returning home, tea and cards filled 
the time till 10 O'clock, the supper hour. They paid visits in the 
evening, in white jackets as was the rule even beyond Wellesley’s 
time, for in office they wore black coats. Visits were short and 
half a dozen could be made in one evening, except on theatre 
night, for Calcutta had its theatre to the north east of the Writers’ 
Buildings. 

In this way amusements developed. And Sir J. Shore recorded 
in 1775 ; “Dancing, riding, hunting and shouting are now our 
employments ; copying work was left to Keranis and the European 
was practically often merely an expensive instrument for singing 
his name’’.^^ 

II. Types described 

Some of the amusements are noted below : Dancing — 
Dancing was a form of amusement much favoured by both the 
sexes and inspite of the climate, the English settlers indulged in 
it to a large extent. Notice appeared for a series of “assemblies’’ 
to be held at the “Harmonic House” once a week in November, 
1784. This seems to have been the commencement of public 
gaities in Calcutta. At this the proprietors of the "London Tavern” 
advertised a series of similar “asscmbics” at their house. At the 
Harmonic, it was notified ; “No hookahs to be ailmitted upstairs". 
Curious rules^ inter edia, were framed for the first of a scries <'f 
“subscription dances” at the Calcutta Theatre { 1792) : “( 1 ) That 
minutes be danced on the nights of dress assemblies only. (2 ) That 
ladies be taken out to dance minutes according to the rank of 
their husbands held in the King’s or Hon’blc Company’s service”. 

A ball in India was different from that in England. The Com- 
pany did not include old ladies, since there had been a dearth 
of them. Young unmarried ladies were also scarce and naturally 
more in demand. A white cloth, coated with French chalk cover- 
ed floor ball rooms and afforded a smooth surface for the feet. 

One Dignity Ball of 1829 deserves mention. It was described 
in the United Service Journal. The ball room was lighted by a 
profession of tallow candles in lustres and girandoles and furnished 
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with green baize benches and a varied assortment of chairs. The 
music consisted of two violins, a tambourine and a triangle. The 
performers would be deaf, blind or lame. At last the host, a 
rcd'faced individual with lank hair informed the ladies and gentle- 
men with a bow that supper was ready.^'’ 

It may be noted that Minuets and county dances were much 
in favour. It is said that many English women in Calcutta died 
of consumption brought on by the excessive physical strain of dan- 
cing through the night.'^'’ 

2. Theatricals — Since the foundation of Calcutta in 1690 un- 
til about the middle of the 18th century, the Calcuttans — Euro- 
pean and Indian — found no time for the cultivation of the finer 
arts, especially the arts of Thelia and Melpomene, the Muses of 
comedy with Tragedy (out of the Nine Muses of Greek Mytho- 
logy). Vi’c English settlers were engrossed with their commer- 
cial activities, shaking the "gold mohur tree" and carrying on 
the administration. Their sole aim seemed to amass a fortune 
as quickly as possible and then to leave for home. However, the 
first English Playhouse on Theatre was opened in Calcutta at 
Lalbazar in 1745 at the comer of the Rope Walk (now Mission 
Rt)w). The players w’ere all amateurs. The second was the Cal- 
cutta Theatre opened in 1775 at the corner of Give Street and 
Lyons Range. It cost about a lakh of rupees, raised by subs- 
cription with shares of Rs. 100 each. Mrs. Bristow, the wife of 
a senior Calcutta merchant occasionally appeared on the stage, 
which set the fashion of ladies taking part in productions. The 
third was Lebedeff’s Theatre opened in 1795 by a Russian named 
Herasim l-ebedcff at Dtwmtollah (Ezra Street). Here English 
plays an J Bengali translations of English plays were produced with 
Bengali actors and astrcsscs. In 1797 came a fourth tlieatre at 
Whcler Place at the present Govt Place North. The fifth was the 
"Athenaeum" opened about the same lime at 18, Circular Road. 
The sixth was the Chowringhcc Theatre started at the comer of 
Chowringhcc and Theatre Road (Shakespeare Sarani) on 25 
November, 1813. Mrs. Esther Leach was one of the actresses. 
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Sheridan’s Rivals was produced. The theatre was destroyed by 
fire on 31 May^ 1839 and the land was purchased by Dwarka- 
nath Tagore, Rabindranath’s grandfather for Rs. 15,000. The 
seventh was the "Boitaconnah Theatre” opened in 1827 ; the 
eighth was the Calcutta Theatre II established by Mrs. Leach at 
the comer of Govt Place and Waterloo Street (Hzra Mansions) 
in 1836. And the ninth was the “Saus Souci” opened on March 
8, 1841 in Park Street by Mrs. Leach with James Sheridan. 
Knowlc’s play. The wife. Other theatres came thereafter, for 
example, “the Lyceum”, “Open House "' etc. 

3. Duelling — When a gentleman felt his ‘"personal honour” 
affected by any fact, deed or word of another person, he chal- 
lenged the latter to give him “personal satisfaction”, as it was 
called, i.e. to fight a duel. The challenged person had the choice 
of weapons and either swords or pistols or sometimes both were 
used. Each party chose a second to accompany him to the spot 
selected for the combat. 

But a famous duel took place between Hastings, the Governor- 
General and Francis, a member of his Council over the state polic\ 
at the Council. The Governor-General wrote a letter to Francis 
who replied thus : “You have left me no alternative but to 
demand personal satisfaction of you for the affront you have 
offered me”. The challenge was accepted. Col. Watson, tlie 
Chief Engineer of Fort William became ‘second’ to Francis, while 
Col. Pearsc the Commandant of the Artillary, ‘second’ to Hast- 
ings. The place of meeting was fixed at Aliporc near the Belve- 
dere House. The event was commemorated by having the road 
named “Duel Avenue”. Francis had his powder damp — his pistol 
did not fire. He was wounded. Dr. Cambell Principal ana 
Dr. Francis, the G.G’s surgeon attended the wounded Francis at 
the Belvedere House. He was cured. 

4. Gambling and Horse-racing — Englishmen imbibed the 
habit of g^:mbling at home. In the 18th century this became an 
obsession with them. And when they came to Calcutta they could 
not get rid of this “ruling passion”. This was prevalent in Cal- 
cutta, mostly with card-games such as Ombre, quadrille and spe- 
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cially whist. High play was the fashion and fortunes were won 
and lost. One case may be mentioned of Philip Francis, a Mem- 
ber of the Council, who won from Barwcll, another Member, the 
sum of £. 40,000 at cards. Cornwallis dealt a blow at this. 

Horse-racing was an English form of gambling introduced to 
Calcutta. Usually races used to be run in the morning until 1818 
when they began in the afternoon. It was very popular. The first 
ground was in the Chowringhcc paddy fields, subsequently at 
Akra farm or Harud-khana. ( powder-store ) below Garden Reach 

5. The Course and ""Public eveninf>s " — The evening drive on 

the Course formed a regular part of daily routine of the English 
residents in Calcutta, both male and female. The course was a 
carriage road running southward from the Esplanade. It roughi\ 
corresponded to the present Race-Course. At night, besides balls, 
d:incc‘, d!:;:;ers etc., evenings*' were held once a week by 

3 or 4 Head Ladies of the Settlement. These were more conver- 
sation parties in which it was possible to sec and converse with 
all the beauty and fashion of the settlement. The Company usu- 
ally assembled by about 10 or 11 O' clock. They laughed, talked 
and walked about for about two hours and then sat to a cold 
supper and went home. 

6. Holy and unholy alliances — The number of English women 
in Calcutta was very small compared with that of men. And the 
unmarried young women came to Calcutta for ^1 isband-hunt- 
ing’\ The prize sought by tlie English damsels having borne the 
hazards of a voyage was ’‘three hundred a year, dead or alive" as 
explained already. After their arrival they first went to the Church 
for Sunday service. And it was under ”an ancient sanction” any 
gentleman, without being known U> her, could meet a lady at the 
church-portals and lead her to her seat. In this way the captivat- 
ing arrivals quickly became brides. However, “unholy alliances” 
were also contracted by Englishmen in this country.^" 

7. Snuf)-bi?x and Htyokah — ^Thc habit of snufT-taking was 
fashionable in English society. If a per on would offer a cigarette 
from his case, the beau or fop would, with a graceful bow and a 
flourish^ flicked open his golden snuff-box and offered a pinch 


48. Ibid, 26, 28-30, 45-53. 
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of “prime Maconba”. Regarding tobacco-smoking, pipes and 
cigars were available in very limited quantities. As a result Eng- 
lish men and women took to hookah-smoking. When an English- 
man had finished his tea in the morning his hookah-burder softly 
slipped the upper end of the snake or tube of the hookah into 
his hand. 

8. Dress-up — The dress of an Englishman consisted of “a 
large bushy wig tied at the ends”, a long coat reaching below 
the knees, with large sleeves and culfs, finely embroidered vest, 
breaches buckled tight at the knees, long stockings and shoes 
decorated with buckles. Men took a fancy to bright colours and 
to laces and embroideries in their dress. They had their vests or 
waistcoats made of gold brocade or blue satin embroidered with 
silver. 

The hair was generally worn long, pomaded and powdered and 
tied into a queue behind — a wig was worn on ceremonial occa- 
sions. The hair-dresser was thus indispensable in those days tor 
ladies and gentlemen. And the household staff included a wig- 
barbar, a shaving barber and a hairdresser. 

C. Englishmen's imperial attitude 

(i) Bigotry ' — In the first period and a part of the second the 
English population was tiny and they lived a close corporate life. 
They lived together in their factory and dined together at their 
common table with the Governor presiding and the ensign at the 
bottom to act as toaster, officer, carver and chaplain. Trade 
and trade only was their business. They genuinely attempted 
to make themselves agreeable to the Indians. To this end they 
adopted Indian habits in food and dress and frequently married 
Indian women. They showed deep respect for Indian authority 
and an intelligent curiosity about the native customs and habits — 
in all these there was a refreshing absence of moral vanity. Even 
in the d^s of Clive and Hastings, Englishmen had mixed in a 
free social intercourse with the natives, learnt their language and 
appreciated native culture. But this attitude withered and died 
rapidly during the Governor-Generalships of Cornwallis and Well- 
esley. Cornwallis excluded all natives from the higher posts in 
government service and discontinued the honours customarily 
paid to Indian nobles. Wellesley carried this process further and 
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excluded all Indians and Eurasians from the regular entertain- 
ment at Government House. The more English society isolated it- 
self from native life, the more bigoted became its attitude. This 
bigotry was encouraged by the growing evangelism amongst the 
English middle classes. TTie attitude of moral righteousness was 
strengthened by the policy of imperial expansion : a race wallow- 
ing in abominable heathenism was unfit to rule. Thus Marquess 
of Hastings (Governor-General, 1813-23) stated in 1813: ‘‘The 
Hindoo appears a being nearly limited to mere animal functions 
and even in them indifferent. Their proficiency and skill in the 
several lines of occupation to which they arc restricted, arc little 
more than the dexterity which any animal with similar conforma- 
tion but with no higher intellect than a dog. an elephant, or a 
monkey, might be supposed to be capable of attaining. It is 
enough to sec this in order to have full conviction that such a 
people can at no period have been more advanced in civil 
policy*’. The British Raj carried out many improvements. And 
India had to pay a heavy price for this. It is a miracle of history 
that the Indian Mutiny (1857) did not happen sooner and with 
greater effect, as observed by Plumb.'’® 

(ii) The Anglo-Indian Society 

The men and women composing the society left home in their 
immaturity. This was due to the conditions of the Company's ser- 
vants. And the residents (Calcuttans) whose daughters were edu- 
cated in the parent country (London) had a double inducement 
to get them out. Firsts it was costly to maintain them at home ; 
second^ there was the fear that in the case of their arrival at the 
age of 23, there would be “nobody coming to marr>’ them". The 
spinsterhood in the 19th century consisted of three classes — (1) 
daughters of civil, military-servants, merchants and others settled 
in India, sent to England for education and returned between the 
ages of 16 and 20 ; (2) sisters and near relatives of brides who 
had married Indian officers; and (3) orphan daughters — legiti- 
mate and illegitimate — of Indian residents, educated at the Presi- 
dencies. There were spinsters' secret sc^cietics, that had their coun- 
terpart in Jawab clubs formed by bachelors. 

49. Spear, T.G.P.— The Nawabs. 201. 

50. Plumb, LN. — England in the I8th century (Pelican, 1850), 171-78. 
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The spinster husband-hunters introduced a phrase in respect ot 
young civilians, “worth £ 300 a year dead or alive”, as explained 
earlier. India, was a marriage mart. A satirical poem in 1813, 
called the “Anglo-Indian” described some of the ladies imported ; 

Pale faded stuffs, by time grown faint 
Will brighten up through art ; 

A Britain gives their faces paint, 

For sale at India’s mart.®' 

The Company's servants in Calcutta degenerated in intellect, 
good manners and social habits. They became backward and 
bigotted, conceited and ill-informed. They became snobs, and 
came to judge things by the wrong standard. Thus the best painter, 
the best singer, the best actor, the best scholar, the best horseman, 
the best musician, the best of anything in India was taken to be 
the best of the kind respectively in the world. As rightly obscrvcil 
by Stocqueler : their “English mind subsided to the Anglo-Indian 
level”. In the arrangements of the general society individuals meet 
on terms of equality. But in the Calcutta society there was “the 
official hauteur" of men who in England would be esteemed as very 
ordinary persons and considered bores. However, they thought 
that the extrinsic circumstance of their being counsellors secre- 
taries, judges, magistrates or staff officers was sufficient, to exalt 
them in the social scale. This is a feature common to all colonial 
governments. “But it is well-known that in England”, observes 
Stockqueler, “official station is thrown off, even in thought, in 
mixed private society, and that a Melbourne and Wellington are 
not distinguishable in company from their continuing there to wear 
the airs of office ; and never desire to restrain the sociality of a 
party by trying to look as ministers”.^® 

(iii) Sahibs and their social habits 
The word, 'Sahib’ denotes the title by which European gentle- 
men and Europeans generally are addressed and spoken of by 
the natives. The term is Arabic and originally it meant *a com- 
panion’. In the ArtAian Knights (Burton I, 218) it is the title of 
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a wazir.®® Apart from Englishmen in the Company’s service, the 
Englishmen were divided into three main classes — the mercan- 
tile ; the retailers ; and the artisans. The British community be- 
came addicted to lavishness much in excess of the 'nabobs’ of the 
era and became snobs as already explained. There were mainly 
three tiers in their society in order of importance — (a) the ‘hea- 
ven-born’ civil service ; (b) the officers of the Army ; and (c) the 
British businessmen. 

1. Bengal club 
(a) Clubs 

The big bosses of these people organised in 1827 a club called 
the Bengal Club. It was modelled on the Athenaum in London 
(1824). In 1845 the club moved to T. B. Macaulay’s palatial 
building on Chowringhce. In 1857 the hookah became obsolete 
and in its place came pip)e-smoking and cherrouts. Sir Charles 
Metcalf was the President of the Bengal Club from its inception 
in 1827 till 1838. Upto 1870 the presidentship was the monopoly 
of the I.C.S. and the Army officers. For the first time the mer- 
cantile class elected one of them to the post of the President in 
1871. H. R, H. Prince Albert Victor, Queen Victoria’s consort 
visited the club in 1889. After Independence Prime Minister Pt. 
Nehru visited the Club and lunched there in 1953. 

2. Calcutta Club 

In olden times the Grand Hotel premises weit located at 16 
and 17 Chowringhce, of which no. 17 was meant for the Royal 
Theatre-goers. The latter was occupied by what was then called 
the Calcutta Club, The members were Europeans, mostly mer- 
cahnts, brokers and public scr\icemcn. It used to be managed 
by Col. Abbott. Because of discrimination in the club, the elite 
of the city-Europeans and indians-formed a mixed club named. 
‘The Calcutta Qub Ltd.’ Sir R. N. Mukherjee, Sir Charles Allen 
and others joined together and at the junction of Chowringhce and 
Lower Circular (J. C. Bose) Road a two-storied club house was 
built on 4.66 acres of land. Lofi» Sinha, Maharaja of Cooch 
Bchar and others became members. And the club started function- 


53. HobsonJobson, 781-2. 
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ing from April, 1907, The club has 4 tennis courts, a women’s 
ward, a hard court and other amenities. The women’s ward was 
converted into a covered swimming pool in 1957, Since 1967 only 
Indians are being elected Presidents. 

3. Calcutta Golf Club — It was founded in 1829 with the idea 
of improving the maidan. In 1891 a Ladies section was added. 
Prior to Independence Indians were not admitted. However, men 
and woman have now taken to Golf-playing. 

4. Free Masons lodge — This existed in 1744. A bell and a 
supper were given to the members of the Company’s service in 
the city at Old Court House in 1789. In 1811 on St. John’s Da> 
the members of the Masonic Lodges of Calcutta and Fort William 
assembled at Moore’s Rooms and preceded by the 24th Regiment 
band went in a procession to the church. In 1812 there were 
three lodges — ‘Star in the East’ ; ‘True Friendship’ ; and the 
‘Marine Lodge’. The Masonic Fraternity became a large influen- 
tial body. 

5. Lake Rowing Club — By excavating the Lake in the 1920\ 
a Stadium was built up. There was only the Calcutta Rowing Club 
for the Europeans. After Independence Rowing activities as a 
sport developed and the flrst Lake Club came up. The Bengal 
Rowing Club, the University Rowing Club and the Swimming 
Club came into existence. 

6. Rotary Club — The Rotary International was founded in 
1905 by an Attorney, P. P. Harris of Chicago, U. S. A. It was to 
foster the “ideal of service” and fellowship among the profes- 
sionals and the businessmen of the world. And the first Rotar> 
Club in Calcutta was opened in 1919. The main unit of the club 
meets every Tuesday at Lunch. 

7. Saturday Club — This is situated at 7 Wood Street and 
foutided in 1878. Formerly its membership was limited to Euro- 
peans, especially the business community. Now it is thrown open 
to all. 

8. Tottygunge Club^lt was established in 1895 and is situ- 
ated opposite to the Tollygunge Tram Depot. The club provides 
Racing, Golf, Swimming and Tennis. It was formerly in-corpora- 
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ted in 1909 as a "Ltd. Club* The membership is limited to less 
than 1,000.^4 

(b) Sports and pastimes 

1 . Cricket and soccer — The Britishers introduced these gamcN 
into this country in the latter part of the 19th century. Soccer or 
Football was played in Calcutta in the 1880’s. The English civi- 
lians from the trading houses formed their exclusive club like 
Calcutta Football Club, Dalhousie Athletic Club, Rangers and 
Customs. The Indian Football Association (l.F.A.) was estab- 
lished in 1880 and the l.F.A. Shield competition started in 1893 
The Mohun Bagan Football Club was founded in 1889 — in 1911 
it won the l.F.A. Shield after defeating the British Military Team, 
the Last Yorks. 

I he ii'si ericket match in India was played in Calcutta in 1804 
between Etonian Civil Servants and other Britishers and there- 
after in Aligarh in 1879. Again it was played in Calcutta in the 
ISSOs The Parsis formed their club in 1890. The first cricket 
team came to visit India in 1889-90. The Cricket Association 
Bengal and Assam was formed in 1928. .A mixed play started. 
A Cambridge Blue. R. B. Lagden. an F.nglish merchant and a 
cricket cntliusiast formed the Bengal Ranji Feam in 1930. In 
1932 the first cricket test between England and India was held 

2. Hockey — It was developed and played by he mixed races 
in the 1890s. The Bcighlon Cup was introduccv in 1S95. The 
hockey players came from the Anglo-Indian Community as wch 
The Indians became Olympic Hockcv Champion first in 192' 
at .Amsterdam and continued this in 1932. I93b. 1948. 1952. 
1956, 1964 and 1980. 

3. Polo — !t is a game played by horsemen using fle.vible sticks 
to drive a wixxlen ball on a grassy lawn between two goal posts 
at 8 vards apart at each end. The play-licld measures 360 yarxF 
by 160 yards. Each team consists of 4 players and the playin;, 
time is 45 minutes divided into j periods or chukkers of 7.5 
minutes* duration each. It was introduced in India in the 13th 
century by the Mahomedans. Tn the 1 9th century it went West 

54. Roy, B.. op cit., 131-34, 115-19. 
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through British Tea Planters of Assam. In 1860 the Calcutta 
Polo Club was formed. Regulations take place on the Ellen- 
borough course within the Calcutta Race ground during winter. 

(c) The domestic establishment 

In the 18th century Calcutta the problem in the English house- 
holds was not a paucity of servants, but the other way about. 
Householdlers were burdened with too many servants, none of 
whom could be spared. 

(d) The vice-regal hospitality 

The pomp and pageantry attended the Govt-House functions. 
The State forms and ceremonials remind one of medieval ages. 
The court regulations were drawn up by the Marquess of Has- 
tings and they show the length to which the etiquette of the time 
was carried. The regulations specified the method of opening the 
levee and the drawing room. They prescribed the details of State 
dinner, balls, the invitation cards and the like. 

VI. Bengali society 

(a) The different classes in Calcutta*^ 

In the pre-Chamock days the Calcutta town was peopled by 
Po€lSf Sikariesj Jeliahs and Duliahs, Besides, there were the 
higher caste officials in the Mughal government, the priestly clas- 
ses round the temples of Kali and Shiva, and the mercantile clas- 
ses like the Setts, Bysacks and the like. Then came the foreign 
merchants like the Armenians, Europeans, Persians, Chinese and 
Abyssinians to exploit the commercial potentialities of the mart. 
The pre-Chamock settlers saw the possibilities of investment in 
land and house property. In addition to the mercants and land- 
lords there were middle class people who were attracted to the 
town because of various professions coming in the wake of the 
expanding trade of the English. The lower group of the middle 
dass consisted of the Chopdars, Santabardars^ Abdars and the 
like. Moreover, from the neighbouring areas came palanquin- 
bearers, ghary-walahs, artisans, coolies, pedlars, weavers, spice- 
dealers etc. 


35. Roy, N. R. op. cit, 34-44. 
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(i) The Setts and Bysacks 

The ‘black’ town was noted for the predominance of its bazars. 
The port Saptagram bad been losing its utility. So the Setts and 
Bysacks thought it advisable to migrate to Calcutta. They were 
the first settlers in Govindpur after cleaning the jungles there. 

As such they are called the "jungle-cleaning pioneers”. Kalidas the 
founder of the Bysack family was the first to settle in the thirties 
of the 17th century. Subsequently three other Bysack families 
headed by Basudev, Barpati and Karunamoy shifted to the Lai 
Dighi area. The other single family of the Setts headed by Mukun- 
daram Shresthi worked in collaboration with the Bysacks. The 
Bysack-Setts were the earliest immigmts to Calcutta. Their in- 
come was derived from the cotton weavers of Baranagar. They 
amassed a large fortune and set up in the Maidan area a factor) 
ft’rx .-.vjld employ 2,500 weavers. However, in the second half 
of the 18th century, they had to move to Burrabazar because of 
the acquisition of Govindpur area for building a new fort there. 
Here they removed their factory and mart and began to carry on 
direct trade with the English and other foreign merchants in 
Eastern India. Thus they became the dependable collaborators — 
"our most secure merchants" — with the English merchants. In 
1707 the Setts had their rents reduced by the English because 
"they being possessor of the grounds, which they made into gar- 
dens before we had possession of the Towns b‘ing the Company 
Merchants and Inhabitants of the place”. The setts becam gradu- 
ally more prominent than the Bysasks. 

Mukunda Ram’s son was Lai Mohan. Beverley in his Report 
on the Causus of Calcutta speaks of the Tank Square (Dalhousie 
Square/Bivod/ Bag) being named Lall Dighi after him. His suc- 
cessors — Giridhari, Brajaram. Sundarram and Jagannath — am- 
assed wealth as ‘Dadney’ merchants. A subsequent member, 
Jananlan 1 1706) acted as the Chief Banian of the English Com- 
pany. His Successors— Banarasi (1712) and Baisnabdas 

acted as the Company’s brokers. They became so very powerful 

that the British Agents and Governors beame jealous of tocm. 
The substitution of the Dadney merchants system 1^ that of dir- 
ect a^cy dominated by the gomostas led to the declmc of the 
fortunes of the Setts and Bysacks. Hence they invested tteir w^th 
in land. Thus SoWiaram Bysack, the 11th descendant from Kah- 
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das owned 37 houses in Burrabazar besides 3 gardens and one 
pond. An idea of his wealth may be had from bonds from Euro- 
peans and Armenians valued at 5,27,112 Arcot rupees and 
ventures to Bussora, Suez and Bombay. 

(ii) Subama Baniks 

The Suvama Baniks or gold-merchant families — ^thc Mallicks. 
the Seals, the Dattas, the Dhars and the Lahas— came to possess 
wealth. The first among the Mallicks (Deys) was Nemai Charan 
(1736) of Sindariapatti in Burrabazar. His father, Nayan Chand 
and grandfather Darpanarain set up a number of charitable es- 
tablishments in Benaras, Mahesh as well as in Nabadwip anc! 
Hooghly. Nayan was responsible for providing Cross Street. 
Nemai Charan inherited Rs. 40 lakhs, which rose at his death 
to Rs. 3 crores. Much of it was derived from salt trade and from 
professional advice given to litigants. William Hickey in his 
Memoirs^ V"ol. IV speaks of him thus : “This man had an extra- 
ordinary efficiency in our laws. He was perfectly conversant with 
the distinction between an equitable and a legal title". 

The Mallicks (Seals) of Chorebagan came intc^ limelight wiili 
Madhu Seal. The family originally belonged to Saptagrain. There- 
after they came to Hooghly and Ch insurah anti in the forties o\ 
the 18th century to Calcutta. Jayram, the 15th decendant fron. 
Madhu removed himself to Govindpur. Later the family shifted 
to Pathuriaghala. One of his successors, Gangavishnu expanded 
his trade even to Singapt^rc and China. Rajendra a later member 
of the family settled in Chorebagan. He is remembered today a> 
the founder of the Marble Palace. 

The Seals of Colootolla were yet another family associated 
with Calcutta since the mid- 18th century. They acquired thcii 
affluence from business conducted in Calcutta. Motilal (b. 1792) 
acted as the Company’s Mutsuddi. The Roys (formerly Dhars) 
of Posta owed their wealth to Lakshi Kanta. who was a banker 
to Clive. His grandson^ Sukhamoy acted as the Dewan of Elijah 
Impey and was given the title of Maharaja. 

(iii) Mutsisddis, Banians and Dewans 

The history of the Bengali opulent settlers reveals that the> 
started as indepeDdeat traders, but became collaborators with the 
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English and then sank gradually into the position of Mutsttddis, 
Banians and Dewans, This may be illustrated by the families of 
Maharaja Nabakissen Bahadur of Sovabazar, Ram Charan Roy 
of Pathuriaghata, Gocool Chund Ghi>sal of Bhukailas and Ganga 
Gobinda Singh of Jorasanko. Their example was followed by 
Cossinath Babu of Burrabazar, Ooorgacharan Milter of Sutanuty, 
Banomali Sarkar of Kumartooly, Krishna Prosad Haidar of Jaun 
Bazar and others. They supplemented their trade income with 
investment in land. An idea of their wealth may be had from 
the following instances. Ram Dulal Dey left estates and movable 
property worth Rs. 1 crorc and 25 lakhs. Ganga Govind spent 15 
lakhs of rupees for his mother's Sradh. Nabakissen caused 4000 
Cavalry to escort the procession of his son’s marriage. 

( i V ^ Mohamedans 

Calcutta had a sprinkling of Mussalmans as well. In 1822 
Moonshee Suddaruddin to Barwell resided in Mutchwa Bazar, 
riiere were also Mahomedan royalties in exile such as the hos- 
tage princes of Mysore. Wazir Ali of Oudh and Nawab .Mir 
Jafar. Besides, the Muslim Shia traders from west and central 
Asia congregated in Chitpur area — they migrated from HiK>ghl\ 
which had become a Shia Colony. A palatial building like Buck- 
ingham House situated in the settllcmeni was owned by Muham- 
mad Reza Khan, a Shiaie immigrant. The Ho*>ghly immigrants 
became Vakeels of the Company. Some of the lliem were em- 
ployed in the Sadar Dewani and Faujdari courts because of their 
knowledge in Arabic and Persian. They owned estates in Jaun 
Bazar. Colinga. Metiaburuj Ixrsides Chitpur. Because of the ex- 
istence of Mahomedans a Madrasa was .set up in Calcutta in 1781. 
However, the majority of the Muslim population belonged to the 
lower echelon of workers, domestic servants, weavers, artisans 
and peasants. 

(v) Non^Bengali Hindus 

.Amongst the non-Bengali were the North Indian 

Kshatris, Agarwal and Marwari Oswals. Dewan Gopinath of 
Burrabazar was a Kshetri whose wealth at death (1792) was 
Rs. 66 lakhs. The Banking House of Jagal Setts had one Kothi 
or office in Calcutta. Manohardas of M/s. Monohardas Dwarka- 
of the Agarwals eclipsed the above banking house. In the 
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next century the Marwaris began to seek fortunes in Calcutta. 
There were settled some Maratha families who came in the wake 
of the raids of the mid- 18th century. The Gujarati merchants set 
up their trade also. The First Parsi merchant in the town was 
Oadabhai Berhamji Bantji who arrived in 1767. Rustomji Cow- 
asji Banaji became one of the richest merchants in the early years 
of the 19th century. Omichand, a Punjabi Sikh grew to be milli- 
onaire as a banker and owned a garden-house in Hatcebagan. 
Huzuri Mull was another Sikh merchant related to Omichand. 
He served as an agent of Jagat Sett. He owned vast estates in 
Kalighat and Bowbazar areas. 

(b) Bengali manners ami customs^*^ 

In the 18th century uptu the early 19th century the Indian 
residents of Calcutta were mostly engaged in business with the 
English or in service under them and many of them amassed large 
fortunes. Thus a news item published in September 1818 recor- 
ded that Gopi Mohun Tagore left a fortune of Rs. 80 lakhs at 
his death. The Calcutta Gazette dated 12 April, 1792 recurded 
that Cossinaut Babu left at his deatli Rs. 6U lakhs. He has left 
a burning ghat after his name, called Kasi Mitter's ghat. The 
money amassed by them was invested in land purchase. 

(i) Duhga puja 

The money amassed was spent in a lavish manner on the occa- 
sions of marriage, funeral ceremonies and Ourga Pujas. This 
wealth-spending activities included commercial enterprises such 
as founding banks, land-or-house-purchascs, founding schools 
and text-book societies, publishing books, encouraging female 
education and other social reforms. Works of philanthropic or 
religious nature were also undertaken for example, building 
roads, bridges, ghats, temples, dharamsalas etc. 

Rudra Roy, the king of Nadia was the first to introduce Durga 
Puja in 1662. The number of Durga and Kali pujas came ti> 
1062 and 233 in the year 1989 in Calcutta. L. Dc Grandpre, an 
officer of the French Army, visited Calcutta and left an account 
of a “superstitution” associated with “madam Dourga”. If anyone 
was drowned in the Ganges, it was believed that he or she would 

56. Roy, B. V.— Old Cateutu Cameos. S7-62. 
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'enjoy eternal happiness”. To this end Ourga had contrived this 
accident. Because of this the bystanders did not try to avert the 
catastrophe — ^they were “afraid of incuring the displeasure of 
their fair divinity by assisting him to get into a boat or reach 
the shorc”.5®a Secondly^ the festival had a grand nautch in it. 
It is reported by Holwell in 1766 that the European gentlemen 
and ladies were invited to see the dances, hear the music and have 
their meals. The dancers introduced came from the Muslim 
community and in some cases from Burma as well. The Govern- 
ment Gazette dated 12 October, 1826 recorded the lavish expen- 
diture incurred by Gopimohan Deb. Ward has recorded the 
expenditure of a Durga Puja in 1829. According to him, Cal- 
cutta spent, in those days Rs. 50 lakhs with a sacrifice of 1,000 
goats. All these were private pujas. A community puja was 
started for the first time in 1910 in Bowanipore on Balaram Bose 
Ghat Road. In 1926 it was introduced in Simla by the Byam 
Samity there. Now, these pujas have become popular. 

(ii) Gifts and donations 

The purse-strings of the wealthy citizens were open to the de- 
mands for charitable, philanthropic and religious works. Thus 
Dwarkanath Tagore gave to the District Charitable Society a lakh 
of rupees. Raja Baidyanath Roy— one of the sons of Maharaja 
Sukhmoy Roy — donated Rs. 50.000 to the Hindu College funds 
and Rs. 20.000 to the cause of female education. His father was 
the first Bengal Director of the Bank of BengsU who built a road 
running from Uluberia to the Lion Gate of the Jagannath Temple 
at Puri. Raja Shib Chandra — brother of Raja Baidyanath — 
built a bridge over the river Karmanasa to help the pilgrims on 
their way to Benaras. 

(Hi) The lavish spending 

The lavish expenditure was incurred on marriage, funeral and 
Durga Puja. Thus Samachar Darpan dated 12 Felwuary, 1820 
records that on the occasion of the marriage of the two sons of 
Ramdulal Sircar on the 7th and 1 1th Falgoon, Uie 1st and 2nd 
Palgoon had been fixed for the entertainment of the European 
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guests and the 13th and 14th Falgoon for Hindu, Arab and 
Mughal guests. They were to attend the dinner at his house in 
Simla and to see the nautches. 

The Calcutta Gazette dated 27 September, 1787 published that 
Neemoo Mullick, the rich Banker spent Rs. 3 lakhs in his mother’s 
Shradha. It appears from Sambad Kaumudi dated 14 May, 1825 
that at Ramdulal Sircar’s death and funeral ceremony 7-8 thou- 
sands Pandits from Kashmir, Maharastra, Kanauj, Benaras were 
brought and the gifts bestowed included golden and silver utensils, 
elephants, boats etc. Several lakhs of destitute people were given 
alms of a rupee each. 

The Calcutta Gazette dated 20 October, 1814 records that 
Durga Puja had nautches with the nautch-girl Nikhee at the man- 
sion of Raja Kissen Chand Roy, son of Maharaja Sukhmoy Roy- 
It appears from a newspaper report in 1829 that the Governor- 
General Lord William Bentinck attended the Durga Puja festival 
at Sovabazar Rajbati along with the Commander-in-Chief, Lord 
Combermere and other Englishmen. 

( i V ) Bengali theatres 

The first Bengali plays produced by LebedelT at Doomtollah 
were the Bengali translations of Disguise and Love is the best 
doctor^ acted by Bengali actors and actresses. This was in 1795. 
Thereafter, Bengali students and amateur gentlemen look rt)lcs 
in English plays. Students of the David Hare Academy performed 
Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice and Julius Caesar. The first 
Bengali ameteur stage was set up at Nabin Chandra Basu's house 
in Shyambazar and the first play produced was Bharat Chandra’s 
Vidyasundar (1835). In its wake many dramatic clubs sprang 
up all over the town. Then the Belgachia Theatre was established 
in 1858. Others also came into being — Pathuriaghata Banga 
Natyalaya, Bowbazar Oub and Baghbazar Amateur Theatre, with 
which were associated Girish Ghosh and Ardhendu Mustaffi. 
The first Bengal Public Theatre called the “National Theatre'* 
was set up in 1872. The next one was the Hindu National Thea* 
tre, which changed its name in 1873 into the ‘Great National’. 
In the same year a wooden pavilion was built on the site of the 
present ‘Minerva Treatrc’ in Beadon Street and this was the first 
permanent home of the Bengali Theatre. The Emerald and Star 
Theatres were later on set up. In 1873 the Bengal Theatre was 
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Started — it was renamed the “Royal Bengal Theatre” in 1890. 
The ‘Star’ and the ‘Minerva’ held their sway for over 30 years. 
In 1923 a group of people started Art Theatre Ltd on the boards 
of the Star Theatre under the management of Aparesh Mukher- 
jce. Tagore’s Chirakumar Sabha was staged. Then in 1926 Sisir 
Bhaduri started his own theatre — ^the Natya Mandir — ^that con- 
tinued for several years. Seeta was staged here. 

(v) Rigid casteism 

The most striking feature of Hindu Society was the institution 
of caste and caste rules were strictly observed in matters of mar- 
riage, diet, inter-dining etc. This casteism has been the bane of 
India for centuries. Even now it exists though in an attenuated 
form. This is another name for apartheid as practised in South 
Africa. But the former is worse than the latter, since it is mixed 
up with religion. In the Vedas there are four divisions — Mantra ; 
Brahmana ; Aranyaka ; Upanishada. The Brahmana was a kind 
of manual for Jags and Jajnas. In Sanskrit is was a neuter gender ; 
but the Brahman class evolved out of it is a masculine gender. 
The latter after taking over power declared themselves the Vedic 
'Brahmans’. This resembles the declaration of King Louis XIV 
ot France (1638-1715) on 13 April, 1655: '*L’ Etat c’ est 
moi” (I am the Slate). To give religious sanction to this they 
interpolated in the Rigveda (X. 90. 12) what is known as the 
Purusha Sukta : “The Brahman was his (Puru'-ha's) mouth ; the 
Rajaiiya was made his arms; the being (c#‘>cd) the Vaisya, 
was his thighs ; the Sudra sprang from his feet’’. J. Muil in his 
"Original Sanskrit Texts" at pp. 13-14 consi !crs this a “modem" 
insertion and quotes Colebrook, Max Muller and Weber in his 
support. Ramesh Chandra Dutt is also of the same view\ namely, 
that it was an interpolation. This is the origin of casteism that 
fathers ‘apartheid’ in South Africa. 

There existed a ‘caste polity’ to look after the proper obser- 
vance of caste rules. Caste matters were decided by ‘caste courts’ 
set up by Warren Hastings in 1772. The caste Court, like May- 
or’s Court, consisted of a Chief ’udge or President and a num- 
ber of Assessors. All the castes other than the Brahmans had 
grievances against the latter. Hence, no Brahman could become 
a member of this court. Maharaja Nabakissen (1732-97) became 
the Court's first President and remained so till his death. Only 
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once or twice Krishnakanta Nandy alias Kantababu became the 
Chief Judge. Both the Presidents were non-Brahmans— one was 
a Kayastha, the other a Tili (Radharaman Mitra*s Calcutta Dar-^ 
pan^ 1980, pp. 117-18,). 

(vi) Food and dress 

1. Food habits 

The natives were getting anglicised in food. Normally they 
were vegetarinians, taking fish occasionally. The goat s flesh was 
allowed occasionally on puja occasions as nxahaprosad. But goats 
not sacrified before Kali or Durga were absolutely prohibited. 
Onions and garlics were banned. However, with the advent of 
the English the food habits changed. They took to meats and 
other forms of English food. 

2. Dress 

The ordinary dress was a country-made dhoti for ordinary 
wear at home and finer dhoti and itrani for outside purposes 
The winter wear was doloi. Banian or jama was in use and but- 
tons and shirts almost unknow^n. The banian Wds made of cloth 
doubled up on the breast and this protected the chest from cold 
The sleeves were half and convenient. Against this the ja/na 
generally had full sleeves. Neither the banian or jama extended 
below th€ abdomen. Elderly men usually used balaptfsh^ consist 
ing of two pieces of cloth sewn up with some cotton inside. Night- 
caps were very common. Kharams (wooden clogs) were used at 
home and leather '^slippers” for outside purpose. Shawls and 
doshalas were very rare. Shawls were of Kashmir stuff and a single 
pair was used by all the members of the family. There were 
pirans (shirts) and full stockings in use. Thereafter came China- 
coats, half-stockings and shoes of various kinds along with Am- 
ritsar chawls and English wrappers. Watches and chains were 
almost unknown. High-priced English watches and long golden 
diains came and yielded place later on to Geneva watches and 
small chains of gold, silver, steel etc. 

The official dress consisted of a loose pyjama, a jora and a 
Uaodar pugrL The jora was clumsy and it looked like an English 
lady's gown. All these disappeared. In their place came pantalo- 
ons, chapkans, half-chapkans, coats, surcoats, shawl-pugris, caps 
and pugri with a tail behind called 'moiasas*. 
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(vii) Polygamy and Suttee 
1. Suttee defined 

Polygamy was prevalent among the Hindus. Raghunandan, a 
contemporary of Chaitanyadev in his “Astavimatitatwa*' f28th 
theories), Suddhitatwa (Purification theory), in the 26th chapter, 
forged the Rig Vedic Sloka X. 18.7 so as to make the “front’ 
(Agre) read as ‘fire’ (Agni). His idea was to prove that suttee 
i.c. the rite of widow-burning had the sanction of the Vedas. The 
Rigvcdic verse states thus : "Let those unwldowed dames with 
noble husbands adorn themselves with fragrant balm and un- 
guent/ Decked with jewels, tearless, free from sorrow, first let 
the dames go up to where he lieth.’’''^ Suttee is the English word 
to denote “the rite of widow-burning i.e.. the burning of the 
widow along with the corpse of her husband, as practised by 
l.>eopie of certain castes among the Hindus, and eminently by the 
Rajputs”. This is different from the Sanskrit word Sati meaning 
‘a goixl woman’, a true wife”. Thus Suttee denotes the act of 
immolation, while Sati the person peforming the act. The appli- 
cation of tlie substantive to the si’icidal act, instead of the person, 
is European. The proper Sanskrit term for the act is Sahamaran 
(dying together). This practice of suttee was abolished on 4 De- 
cember, 1828 by Regulation XN’II of that year promulgated b> 
the G. G. William Bcntinck — it was “a regulation for declaring the 
practice of Suttee or of burning .'r burying u- e widows of Hin- 
doos, illegal and punishable by the criminal courts”. But the 
Commission of Sati (Prevention) Act, 1987 (Act 111 of 1988) 
wrongly uses the word *Sati’ here — it does not refer to the act. 
but in the act it has been made to apply to “the burning or bury- 
ing alive of any widow with the body of her deceased husband 
or (of) any woman with the body of any of her relatives”. The 
substitution of ‘Sati’ for ’suttee” is wrong. Prom a report pub- 
lished in 1822 the cases of suttee practised in Calcutta in 1815. 
1816 and 1817 numbered 253. 289 and 441 repsectively. i.c.. 
a total of 983. In the 9 years fmm 1815 to 1823 >hc total came 
to 5,425. A pathetic picture wa.> given in Kehama (1.12), 1809 
thus 
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O sight of misery ! 

You cannot hear her cries . . . their sound 
In that wild dissonance is drowned ; 

But in her face you see 
The supplication and the agony. 

** «« *111 

Towards the crowd in vain for pity spread, 

They force her on, they bind her to the dead.^® 

3. Abolition 

Prior to 1813 no steps had been taken by the Government to 
check or prevent the practice of Suttee. In that year a system 
of "'inspection, regulation, control and report" was inaugurated. 
By 1823 the Supreme Court laid down that Sufee 'within the 
limits of their jurisdiction" would be treated as murder. The 
result was to quote the words of an English writer, that a widow 
might bum on one side of Circular Road, but not on the other ! 
However, this was abolished by Regulation XVI 1 of 1828. 

(viii) Slavery and its abolitiofi 

Slavery was an established institution in India from the earliest 
times. It existed in Calcutta upto the middle of the 1 9th century. 
During the' Hindu and Muslim rule the slaves were treated hu- 
manely. In the 18th century parents sold their children owing to 
their inability to sup(>ort them. But the number of slaves increased 
because of the depredations carried on by the Portuguese and 
the Mughs of Arakan. These bandits and pirates made frequent 
raids into Bengal’s coastal villages and took away ablc-btxlietl 
men, women and children for sale as slaves. The hast India 
Chronicle for 1758 recorded that in February 1717 the Mughs 
carried off from the southern parts of Bengal 18(K)-mcn, w'omen 
and children. The sovereign of Arakan selected as his slaves one- 
fourth of them, the handicraftsmen. The rest was returned to the 
captor^ for sale in the market @ Rs. 20/- to 70/- each. 

Slaves were openly sold in Calcutta as is evident from the 
advertisements appearing in the Calcutta Gazettee, Rewards were 
also offered for tihe capture of run-away slaves. Sir William James, 


5S. Hobson-Job«m, 878, 882. 
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Chief Judge of the Supreme Court said in 1785 : “Hardly a man 
or woman exists in a corner of this populous town, who hath not 
at least one slave-child, cither purchased or saved for a life that 
seldom fails to be miserable. Large boats filled with such children 
come down the river for open sale in Calcutta”. Slaves were 
maltreated by their masters or mistresses. One such case related 
to Nasibun, a slave-girl, being maltreated by Maria Davis in 
1828. The Bengal Chronicle for 1831 observed thus ; Thai 
slavery exists in Calcutta is a fact too notorious to be denied. 
Slaves of both sexes are generally purchased from the indigent 
Hinduslanec mothers ; a young girl will bring, according to her 
age and usefulness from Rs. 19 upto Rs. lOO". There were whip- 
ping Houses in Calcutta where slaves were taken for punishment. 

The abolition of slavery in England set in u reaction in India. 
In 1789 export of slaves was prohibited and in 1807 slave trade 
w'•t^ ''.’clarcd illegal. In 1811 import of slaves in India was stop- 
ped and in 1832 inter-district transactions in slave was made a 
penal olTence. In 1843 slasery was abolished and declared illegal. 
In 1860 the Indian Penal Code — secs. 370 and 371 — made the 
institution of slavery and dealing in slaves a punishable offence. 
Thus the barbarous practice came to an end. ' 

VIM. Anglo-Indian Social Relations 

It has already Ix-en noted that the Marquess of Hastings in 
his diary datcil October 2.1813 h.'d recordi... his contemp: for 
the Hindoo ptipulativMi on the first day he reacj J Diamond Har- 
bour on his way from l.nglantl to Calcutta.^ This racial hatred 
has been explained by John Stuart Mill thus : “When a country 
holds another in subjection, the indi.iduals of the ruling people 
who resort to the foreign country to make their fortune are of 
all others, those who must need be held under powerful restraint. 
Armed with the prestige and tilled with the scornful over-bear- 
ingness of the .onquering nation, they have tlie feelings inspired 
by the sense of absolute power without its sense of respon- 
sibility”.®' Syed Ghulam Husain, the author of Seir-t.UMutaqherin 
noted in 1782 that Englishmen voided social intercourse with 
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the Indians. Joseph Chailley, a member of the French Chamber 
of Deputies visiting India in 1900-1 and in 1904-5 wrote : 
‘'English and Indians have only business relations and donot 
meet in the ordinary functions of society. There is, however, 
more than mere abstention from social relations ; there is active 
repugnance and hostility. Englishmen will not join volunteer 
corps if Indians are admitted thereto. British soldiers will assault, 
plunder or even kill natives. If they are prosecuted, a European 
jury is prone to shut its eyes to the evidence ; while if they have 
to be convicted, European opinion is moved to the point of ad- 
dressing remonstrances to the Govt, of India. The Anglo-Indian 
is usually interested in India only by reason of the income he 
derives from it and the use which it is to his country.'’®^ The in- 
tercourse between the European and the Mussulman was with 
the princes and nobles. With the Hindus there was no evidence 
of extensive social intercourse. The attitude charged by the close 
of the 18th century from disapproval of Hindu ‘superstitution' 
and Mussulman ‘bigotry’ into one of contempt for an inferior 
and conquered people. A ‘superiority complex' developed — it 
regarded Indian institutions bad and people corrupted and in- 
capable of becoming better. The situation worsened further. The 
racial estrangement grew more with the preachings of the mis- 
sionaries. “The violence of the (missionary’s) denunciations con- 
firmed the Europeans in their belief that few Indians were fit to 
associate with, that it was a waste of time to mix with them*’.®'* 

It is also necessary to know the attitude of the Indians towards 
the Englishmen and their rule. The Bengali Hindus welcomed 
the British rule as a divine dispensation for their deliverance 
from the tyrannies of the Muslim rule. Raja Rammohan Roy, 
Dwarkanath Tagore and others gave public expression to this 
view. But in the end the Hindus were disillusioned. The Muslims 
accepted the British rule in sullen resentment but without any 
active protest. R. C. Dutt exposed the condition of the culti- 
vators as going from bad to worse. Protests were voiced from 
the heart of the nation : “Ring out the old and ring in the new". 
A comparative study of the English and Indian viewpoints leads 

62. Chaflky, I.— Administrative problems of British India (1910), 
192, 197. 
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to the conclusion arrived at by an Englishman, Blunt. According 
to him : The Christian teaching of human brotherhood “has given 
place to a pseudo-scientific doctrine of the fundamental inequali- 
ties of the human kind which has been exaggerated and made 
political use of to exercise white selfishness and white exclusive- 
ness and to reinforce the white man’s pretension of rightful do- 
minion over the non-white world at large”/'^ 


64. Bliint, W. S— India under Ripon— A private Diary (1901), 233. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF THE 
CALCUTTANS 


Ti> furniNh a baircn roc;n is one thing To continue lo ciovvj in 
furniture until the fo’inJation hucklc^ in is quite another To 
have failcil to solve ilie problem of priniucing gtnnls vvouKl have 
been to continue man in his oldest and most giievi>us misfoitune 
But to fail to see that ue have solved it and l(» fail li* proceed 
thence to the next task wouUI be fuliv as tragic. 

— J K. (ialbiaiih . The allluent s(»ciet\ 2"" 

I. Three economic factors- in tfie British conquest 

The British conquest of Irulia hail been inlliicnccd i ^ cc!t;n:’ 
ccononnc reasons as alrcadx notcii. I hree economic tacto: 
guided them. In the first place, a transfer of Lnclisii tratic iri^v 
the Archipalago of l!ie F^ast Indies to India look place. Secu^utl\. 
the English anticipated the approaching tlisintegriilion ol the 
Mughal coipire and changed tlic siratcg> of then liade. IIun tiu* 
>ear J702 saw the union of the two companies in l.ngiand uiil 
one Charier. The United i'asi India ('ompan>. a^* the I nu>n 
called, then emerged as a powerful and adventurous corpi^raiioi 
backed bv the Home Ciovermnent, with the aiithontv to mak^ 
war and peace in India. Previously thev followed a cautious [volicv 
of “quiet trading” in the belief that the “keeping of soldiers hegars 
a nation”. They now switched over to the polic> of the “wis. 
Dutch*' — they began to run their factories so as to make theni 
pay their own expenses and to defend themselves against aggres 
sion by means of their fortification and acquisition of adjaccni 
hintedand. In this way tlie company was on the road to become, 
in the words of Caraccioli, ‘The most fi>rmidablc eommercial 
republic known in the world since tlie demolition of Carthage*’- 
In 1685 the English Company obtained permission of King 
James II to fit out and send a fleet for capture, plunder and dcs- 


1. Caraccioli, C. — Life of Robert Clive I, 106. 
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traction of all Indian ships. The English did not draw a line be- 
tween defence, aggression and piracy in India. Its effect may be 
described in the words of Bolts thus : “The fleet on the Malabar 
Coast made immense booty at sea from indiscriminately plunder- 
ing all Indian merchantships ; whilst the troops in Bengal, under 
the command of Mr. Job Charaock, the Company Chief factor 
at Hooghly experienced many changes of fortune”.^ Sir John 
Child, the Company’s Governor at Bombay prolonged this 
•work’ until 1690. But the Company had to suffer for this aggres- 
sive policy. From Bengal they were expelled in 1688 by Auran- 
gzeb’s Viceroy. As a result the policy of the mailed first had to be 
abandoned for the time being. Very soon both parties came to 
terms. Thus in 1690 Job Charnock acquired by negotiation Suta- 
nuti, Govindpur and Kalkatah on a strategic site on the eastern 
bank nf the Hooghly. From this place the English could ward off 
the Marathas and at the same time to fight their European rivals 
as well as the Nawab of Bengal. Here was built the second city 
of the British empirc-Calcutta — and in 1700 the English resorted 
more “to the use of the military” than bribery and presents. 

Thirdly, in 1692 the East India Company got their customs 
duties, transit duties and other charges commuted into an annual 
lump sum of Rs. 3000 only. In the words of the English Com- 
pany in 1678 : “The Company have by grants, firmans and 
mutual stipulations obtained very great privilcg"* and immunities 
in most parts of India, not only beyond any otht nations trading 
thither, but even beyond the natives themsdves”.” 

II. India’s economic decline in stages 

The economic decline began from the mid- 17th century when 
the English (1652) and the Dutch (1665) obtained from Shah 
Jahan exemption from tolls, and reduction of customs duties, 
along with other privileges not enjoyed by die Indians and at the 
same time they could enforee a system of Cartasses or passes 
for the Indian’ ships cn itj«le. The year 1716 sav' an extra- 
ordinary reduction <rf customs dui -s by a finnan firom Famildi- 
siyar and this prefeiential treatment greaUy helped the transfer 
of foieivi and trade from both Indiaa and Dutch hands 
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to the English. The year 1700 witnessed the prohibition the 
use of Asiatic silks as well as printed and dyed calicoes, throu^ 
these could be imported for re-exportation. This was followed 
in 1720 by the prohibition, with certain exceptions, of the 
wear and use of Ctdicoes dyed or printed in England. Protective 
duties for the English weaving industry against Indian products 
were gradually raised to about 80% in the subsequent decades. 

The next stage was set by the grant of Dewani of Bengal, Behar 
and Orissa to the English (1765). This enabled die English 
to have tremendous political and economic power that was utilised 
to discourage the . native handicrafts and to oust the Indians, 
Dutch, French and Danish factories and merchants from trading 
in salt, betelnut, tobacco and foodgrains. In 1769 the E.I. Com- 
pany passed an arbitrary otder prohibiting the home-work of the 
silk weavers and forced their labour in their factories. Besides, 
weavers were forlndden to work for others until the English 
Company’s orders were completed. Thereafter they were com- 
pelled to deliver their goods at the price dictated by the Com- 
pany’s agents. The English ousted the French (1769) and 
Dutch (1759) traders from the ^eld. The English system of 
monopoly, coercion and exaction has been described by Bolts 
thus : “The whole inland trade of the country and that of the 
Company's investment for Europe has been one of continued 
scene of oppression, the baneful effects of which arc severely 
felt by every weaver and manufacturer in the country, every 
article produced being made a monopoly in which the English 
with their Bmyans and black Gomastas arbitrarily decide what 
quantities of goods each manufacturer shall deliver, and the prices 
he Aall receive for them”.* This continued till 1784, when 
Pitt’s India Act {daced the Company’s administration under the 
Crown contrtd and oon^wUed some reforms. In a minute of 
1789 it was stated tiiat one-third of the Company’s territory bad 
been reduced to a )ungle infested by wild beasts. 

’nda came another stage with Gimiwallts, who created zamin- 
dors on die andogy of the landlords of Great Britain. But the 
Qf iffWr'h they w ere born was, in the words of the Chronicler, 
Husain Khan, “xeicBetory, witnistwoidiy. incomi^Ue 
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and accustomed to infest the hi^ways, torment the subjects, ruin 
the revenue and distress the Government”. This landed auto- 
cracy was to help the British Raj as allies. Since the Permanent 
Settlement (1793) as Cornwallis's measure was called, the eco- 
nomic condition of the agriculturalists deteriorated greatly. Handi- 
crafts also declined. Indian calicoes and silks could sell in 
England at a price 50 to 60 per cent lower than the price of the 
British fabrics. Riots and tumults among the British weavers, 
led to the protection of the woollen and silk manufactures by 
Acts of Parliament in 1 8 1 3 — ^in that year the duties against Indian 
piecegoods, were raised to 7 8 Vs per cent ad velorem on Calicoes 
and 31 V3 per cent on Muslins, British cloth goods began to come 
to India. 

Another stage came with the termination of the Company 
monopoly by the Charter Act of 1813. The 1813 Act permitted 
private traders or free merchants to trade under special licence. 
This was followed by the Charter Act of 1833, which abolished 
the mercantile character of the East India Company. The Com- 
pany had closed most of their factories of this time. This paved 
the way for the import of private capital and enterprise to exploit 
the resources of India, that had been “reduced from the state of 
manufacturing to that of an agricultural country”. The British 
interest was now focussed on the export of Indian raw materials 
such as cotton, silk, hides, oil seeds, dye stuffs and jute for the 
British manufacturers. The year 1813 witnessed the final conver- 
sion of India from the industrial workshop the world to its 
richest raw material country. Besides, various discriminatory^ im- 
port duties were imposed on non-British Indian ships. In 1814 a 
British Act was passed and under it no ship could enter London 
that had not on board 3/5 crew of British mariners. In the begin- 
ing of the 19th century Calcutta was one of the major ship-build- 
ing centres — between 1781 and 1813, 181 vessels were built 
hcrc.5 But the industry declined because of discriminationary 
legislation.® 

In this connection one must note the poverbial Indian poverty. 


5. Carey. W, H.— The good old days of the Honhlc John Company 

6. Ifdklieiiee, R. K.— “Trade and Industry^ in The History end Cid- 
riffe of the Indian People, vd. 8 at 775411. 
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R. C. Dutt' thinks that it had been due to the so-called “Home 
diaiges . And these charts consisted mainly of disbursements in 
&igland on account of (1) interest on debt incurred for imperial 
expansion in and outside India, (2) railways, the British investon 
in which had been guaranteed an annuity payable in England, 
and (3) civil and military charges including payments to the 
Imperial exchequer, the Secretary of State's establishment, pensi- 
ons etc. According to him, “the annual remittance of 17 millions 
for Home charges added to the remittance made by European 
oflScers employed in India, represent nearly one-half of the nett 
revenues of India”. Moreover, the debt was not moraUy due from 
India; the railway promoters had undertaken extravagant ex- 
penditure which could have been avoided ; and as regards civil 
and military expenditure, “it is a mean policy to make India 
alone pay”. The Home charges were bom in sin. As observed 
by Griffith :* “the genesis of the 'drain' (of Indian wealth to 
England) is to be found mainly in the application of the terri- 
torial revenues of the company to the provision of their invest- 
ment. In other words, surplus revenue was used for the purchase 
as goods for export to England. India thus obtained neither goods 
nor bullion nor services in return for them. This system was 
brought to an end in 1813, when the territorial and commercial 
revenues of the Company were separated”. But the same effect 
was produced by other means as noted above and the annual dram 
grew by leaps and bounds from 31 millions in 1857 to 17 mil- 
lions in 1901-2.9 

The Indian economy during 1905-47 may be characterised as 
(me of “guided undadeveloimient”.'° Its main result had been to 
estaldish "a raw material-biased export economy in India”. The 
Annual Report on the Moral and Material Progress of India, 1921 
rightly pointed out that the British Indian Government’s attempts 
to encourage Indian industries “were e&ctively discouraged from 
Whitehall”. There was, however a basic change after 1922. Even 
then 4he positive impact of the new policy was partly neutralised 
by (he Imperial Preference. Mofeover, the new pdi^ came too 

7. Datt, iL C.— The Economic history ot India, 358-9, 604-5, 613- 

8. Chrifith, P.— The Britidi invact on India (1952), 400. 

9. hlajumdar, JL C.»— BHtloiy 4t Onhure, vol,. 9 at 1151. 

10. Bose, A.— Tore%n cifl^ hi V, B.. (ed)*s Beonamkt kbiory 

€it India (ltS7-19f6) 1945. 
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late, because India’s population explosion had already outstrip* 
ped the rate of increase in agricultural output. At the time of 
transfer of power the country had a peculiar pattern of economic 
organisation. It was marked by three features — (i) a limited 
development of modem industry ; (ii) the growth of an export 
sector; and (iii) some increase in agricultural output as com- 
pared to the mid-19th century level. The first was mainly based 
on the growth of an unskilled or semi-skilled labour force. The 
second being isolated from the rest of the economy stimulated 
no growth outside its limits, while the third operated within the 
framework of the traditional techniques and organisaticm. Hence, 
the only conclusion arrived at is that “India in the mid-20th om- 
tury was a typical case of economic backwardness”." 

III. The 'Capital' device to exploit 

Biiilsh imperialism applied three types of capital for the ex- 
ploitation of India. '2 Three periods are noticeable in its history — 
(1) the period of Merchant capital (1690-1813), represented 
by the East India Company ; (2) the period of Industrial capital 
(1814-1918) ; and (3) the period of Finance Capital (1919- 
1947). These arc treated below: 

A. The Merchant Capital 
1. Monopoly 

The East India Company trading in India was the monopolist 
Company of Merchant capital, engaged in making a profit by 
means of a monopoly trade in the goods and products of an over- 
seas country. The idea was not a hunt for a market for British 
manufacturers, but the endeavour to secure a supply of the pro- 
ducts of India and the East Indies, especially spices, cotton and 
silk goods, that found a ready market in England and Europe and 
could thus yield a rich profit on each expectation. The problem 
facing the Company, however, was that it was to offer India 
something in exchange for the goods to be secured from her. 
England at the time could offer only woollen goods tiiat were of 
no use in India. Hence precious metals were taken out to buy 
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the goods in India. As observed by Knowles : *‘A few luxury 
articles for the courts^ lead, copper, quicksilver and tin, coral, 
gold and ivory were the only commodities except silver that was 
taken out. . .The English trade with India was really a chase to 
find something that India will be willing to take and the silver 
obtained by the sale of the slaves in the West Indies and Spanish 
America was all-important in this connection”. 

Accordingly at its commencement the East India Company 
was given a special authorisation to export an annual value of 
£ 30,000 in silver, gold and foreign coin. But this was repug- 
nant to Mercantile capitalism, which aimed at securing a net 
favourable balance of trade in the shape of an influx of previous 
metals or increase of real wealth. The company was concerned 
to secure Indian goods for little or no payment. One of the de- 
vices adopted was a system of round-alx>ut trade, that is, to uti- 
lise the plunder from ihc colonies in Africa and America to meet 
the costs in India. By the middle of the 18th century dominion 
began to be established in India and methods of power were used 
to secure the maximum goods for the minimum payment. The 
margin between trade and plunder became thin. The Nawab of 
Bengal in his Memorandum to the English Governor in May 
1 762 thus complained against the Company’s agents : “They 
forcibly ^take away the goods and commodities of the ryots, 
merchants etc. for a fourth part of their value ; and by ways t)f 
violence and oppression they oblige (them) to give Rs. 5 for 
goods worth but one rupec’\ That this “trade” was more plun- 
der than trade is evident from Bolts’ observations : “The Eng- 
lish, with their Banyans and black Gomostas, arbitrarily decide 
vriiat quantities of goods each manufacturer shall deliver and the 
{Vices he shall receive for them. The assent of the poor weaver 
is in general not deemed necessary ; for the Gomostahs, when 
employed on the comiiany’s investment, frequently make them 
sigEL what they please ; and upon the weavers refusing to take 
the fjpmcy oflEer^ diey have been tied in their girdles and sent 
away with a £k)gguig« The roguery practised is beyond imagina- 
tkm ; but all! terminates in defrauding tibe poor weaver ; for the 
prices, which the C6mi>any’s Gomostahs and in confederacy with 

13. Knqsvles, L£.A--4 Scoiiq0iIc OevriopniMil d the Overseas Empire. 
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them the Jachendars (examiners of fabrics) fix upon the goods 
are all at least 15 per cent and some even 40 per cent less than 
the goods so manufactured would sell in the public bazar upon 
free sale^J^ 

2. Free trade 

In the mid- 18th centry England was mainly agricultural. The 
commercial basis had been laid and she needed accumulation of 
capital for industrial revolution. The Bank of England established 
in 1694 could not itself provide the primary accumulation of 
capital. For more than 60 years since its foundation its smallest 
note had been for <£ 20, a note too large for circulation. 
With the arrival of the Bengal silver, the mass of money 
increased. At once in 1759 the Bank issued £ 10 and 15 notes, 
riassey was fought in 1757 and in its wake came the rapidity 
of hanges. In 1760 the flying shuttle appeared and coal began 
to replace wood in smelting. In 1764 Hargreaves invented the 
spinning jenny, in 1776 Crompton contrived the mule, in 1785 
Cartwright patented the powerloom. But the chief of all was the 
invention of the steam engine by Watt in 1768. Invention in 
themselves arc passive — ^they need a sufficient store of force to 
set them workmg. And this store must always take the shape of 
money in motion. Before the influx of the Indian treasure and the 
expansion of credit that came afterwards no force sufficient tor 
the purpose existed. “From 1694 to Plasscy (1757) the growth 
had been relatively slow ; between 1760 &ad 1815 (it) was 
very rapid and prodigious'’.*^ The spoliation of India was thus 
the hidden source of accumulation that made possible the Indus- 
trial Revolution in England. 

This brought in a demand for outlets for the manufactured 
goods. And a necessity was felt to turn mercantile capitalism to 
free-trade capitalism. The new needs required the creation of a 
free market in India in place of the former monopoly. It bccanie 
necessary to transfer India from an exporter of cotton goods into 
an importer of cotton goods. This oflfensive was launched in 1776 
by Adam Smith, the father of Ac free-trade manufacturing capi- 


14. Bolts. W.— Conskteratioiis on India Affairs (1772). I9I-4. 

15. Adams, B— The law of civfllsatioo and decay. 259-60. 
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tidisna in his “Wealth of Nations” : “As sovereigns, their (Com- 
pany’s) mterest is exactly the same with that of the country they 
govern (India). As merchanis their interest is directly opposite 
to that interest”.'® To solve the problem certain measures were 
taken. First came in 1784 Pitt’s India Act establishing direct con- 
trol by the State. However, Pitt passed from his early moves 
towards free trade to the high protectionist system of the French 
wards. Second, Lord Cornwallis introduced the Permanent Land 
Settlement in Bengal so as to end the former arbitrary increases 
of land revenue. The new landlord class was created as the social 
basis of British rule. All these measures aimed at reforms. But 
in reality they cleared the ground for the more scientific exploita- 
tion of India in the interest of the capitalist class. The stage was 
now set for exploitation by industrial capital. 

B. The Industrial Capittd 

In 1813 the new stage of industrial capitalist exploitation of 
India started. Prior to it trade with India had been relatively 
small. The proceedings, of the Parliamentary enquiry of 1813 
showed that the aim of the Company was now the development 
of India as a market for the rising British machine industry. At the 
time of this enquiry the duties on the import of Indian Calicoes 
into Britain were 78%. Without this protection the British cot- 
ton industry could not have developed in its early stages. The 
situation may be described in the words of Wilson thus : “It was 
stated in evidence (in 1813) that the Cotton and Silk goocL of 
India upto the period could be sold for a profit in the British 
market at a price from 50% to 60% lower than those fabricated 
in England. It consequently became necessary to protect the 
latter by duties of 70% and 80% on their value of positive pro- 
hibition. Had this not been die case, the mills of Paisley and Man- 
chester would have been stopped in their outset, and could scar- 
cety have been again set in motion, even by the power of steam. 
Th^ were created by the sacrifice of tiie Indian manufacture”.'^ 

Tha tariff discrimination against Indian manufacturers to 
build op the British textile industry was carried on bi tiie first 
half 6f tiie 19di century. In the ParUmentary enquiry of 1840 

14. Smhh; A— 'Wealth ol Mttiont, Bit. IV, chap. vli. 
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it was revealed that while British cotton and silk goods imported 
into India paid a duty of 3i% and woollen goods 2%, Indian 
cotton goods imported into British paid 10%, silk goods 20% 
and woollen goods 30%. Between 1815 and 1832 the value of 
Indian cotton goods imported into India rose from £. 26,000 to 
£ 4,00,000 or an increase of 16 times. By 1850 India which had 
for centuries exported cotton goods to the whole world, was im- 
porting one-fourth of all British cotton exports, while machine 
— made cotton gcxxls from England ruined the weavers, machine 
— made twist ruined the spinners. Between 1818 and 1836, the 
export of cotton twist from England to India rose 5,200 times. 

The industrial capitalist had defined their policy, namely, to 
make India the agricultural colony of British Capitalism, supply- 
ing raw materials and buying manufactured goods. And this was 
set out as the objective by the President of the Manchester Cham- 
bci of Commerce, Thomas Barley, who in his evidence to the 1840 
Parliamentary Enquiry said : **The whole question with respect 
to our Indian trade is whether they can pay us, by the prcxlucts 
of tlieir soil, for what wc arc prepared to send out as manu- 
factures’*. And India supplied, pK>inted out by Knowles, the 
essential raw materialls, viz, hides, oil, d\es, jute and cotton re- 
quired for the industrial revolution in England and at the same 
time afforded a growing market for English manufactures of iron 
and cotton.** 

In 1833 slavery was abidished in the *ndies and a new 

stage set in. The Englishmen were permitted i acquire land and 
set up as planters in India. The new plantation system was noth- 
ing but thinly veiled slavery. The slave diivers from the West 
Indies came and started plantation In this country. The horrors 
wc^c exposed by the Indigo Commission of I860. It may he noted 
that the export of raw materials leapt up after 1833. Even the 
export of food-grains rose — rice and wheat fntm £ 8,58,000 in 
1849 to £ 3.8 million by 1858, £ 7.9 million by 1877, £9.3 
million by 1901 and £ 19.3 million in 1914. or an increase of 
22 times over. As a result tbe famines increased— 7 famines in 
the first half of the I9th century with 1 1 million deaths and 24 
famines in the second half of the 19th century with 20 million 
deaths. In 1878 a Famine Commission was appointed and it 
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observed in its Report (1880) thus : “At the root of the poverty 
ot the people ctf India lies the unfortunate circumstance that 
agriculture forms almost the sole occupation of the mass of the 
population. No remedy for the present evils can be complete 
which does not include the introduction a diversity of occupa- 
tions. through which the surplus populaticm may be drawn from 
agricultural pursuits and led to find the means of subsistence in 
manufactures or some such employments". 

This is the judgment of Industrial Capital on its own hand- 
work in India. 

C : T/ie Finance Capital 

With the 20th century a new change had been operating, but 
the first world war supervened. In the political field the 1917 
Declaration promised the new goal of “the progressive realisation 
of responsablc government in India as an integral part of India". 
In the eccMiomic sphere the old Imssezjaire hostility to Indian 
industrial development yielded place to a new vision of a modem 
industrialised country under the fostering care of the British rule 
and with the aid of British capital. And this change was the 
transition from the free-trade capitalist stage to Finance — Capital 
and its rule in India. It was in 1905 that Lord Curzon established 
the new Department of Commerce and Industry. 

The "tribute" as it was called upto the mid- 19th century inclu- 
ded the “home charges" and private remittance to England. It 
grew more rapidly alongside a relative decline in trade. table 


showing the growth of tribute 
below (in £ million) 

from India 

to England 

is given 

1851 

1901 

1913-14 

1933-34 

(i) Home charges 2.5 

17.3 

19.4 

27.5 

(ii) Excess of Indian 3.3 

ll.O 

14.2 

69.7 

expwts 




The trade relations i.e. (ii) may 

be shown in 

5-year periods thus : 

1851-55 

1877-1907 

1909-10 

1931-32 



to 

to 



1913-4 

1935-36 

Excess of Indian exports 4.3 

15.3 

22.5 

59.2 
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The above table shows the increase of tribute and this conceals 
the real emergence of new forms of exploitation. And this ex- 
ploitation developed out of the conditions of the free-trade 19th 
century capitalism and grew into the finance-capitalist exploitation 
of the 20th century. The former compelled a two-fold develop- 
ment. First, it was necessary to replace the Company by the Crown 
take-over representing the British capitalist class. Second, to 
throw India open to commercial penetration became a necessity. 
To this end it became essential to build a network of railroads, 
to develop roads and irrigations, to introduce the electric tele- 
graph and a uniform postal system and the like. AH this meant 
that after a century of neglect of the most elementary functions 
of government in respect of public works, the needs of exploita- 
tion now compelled a beginning to be made and aimed at the 
commercial and strategic needs of foreign penetration on onerous 
Cuaiicial terms. This imperialist expansion was spoken of as the 
export of capital. But the amount of actual export of capital was 
very small. It was only 4u 22.5 million — the excess of exports 
replaced by an excess of imports — over 1856-62 while in 1914 
it became .£ 500 million. Thus the British capital invested in 
India was in reality first raised in India from the plunder of the 
Indian people and then written down as debt of India to Britain, 
on which the former had to pay interest and dividends. The nu- 
cleus of British investments in India was the Public Debt. When 
the British Government took ov:** in 1858 lii< tvxik over a debt 
of «£ 70 million from the East India Cornpan,. . This, according 
to Indian writers, meant in reality that the company had with- 
drawn in tribute from India over fc 150 million, in addition to 
the charges for the cost of wars waged by Britain outside India 
in Afganistan, China and other countries. There was thus a 
balance in favour of India. However, this did not prevent the 
debt being taken over and rapidly increased. 

The Public Debt in the hands of the British Government 
doubled in 18 years from 70 million to £ 140 milliiMi. Bv 
1900 it became £ 224 milliOfi. By 1913 it toialle*^ £ 274 mii- 
Uoo, By 1939 on the eve of the Second World War it came to 
Rs. 11,790 million (<£ 884.2 million) divided into Indian debt 
Ra. 7,090 mittioo (£5,32.4 million) and sterling debt in 
of Rs. 4691 millkm (£ 351.8 mUUoa). This shows 
tfttt in about three-quarters of a century of British direct rule the 
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debt muldidied more than 12 times. Paish read a paper before 
the Royal Statistical Society in 1911, in which he estimated the 
totid of British Capital investments in India and Ceylon at £. 365 
million — the items of investment being Govt, and Municipal, Rail* 
ways. Plantations (tea, coffee, rubber). Tramways, Mines, Banks, 
Oil, Commercial and Industrial, Finance, Land and Investment 
and miscellaneous.^ It is clear from this that 97% had been in* 
vested in purposes auxiliary to the commercial penetration. 

'die finance — capitalist exjdoitation of India had become the 
dominant character in the 20th century. By 1929 the British 
capita] investments in India totalled £ 573 million and more 
probably £ 700 million. The annual tribute from Indui to Bri- 
tain and abroad during 1921-22 as been estimated by Shih and 
Khambata at Rs. 2,198.8 million i.e. £ 146.5.^' The latest esti- 
mate (1945) has been made by Rosinger at £ 135 million.'^^ 
Hence, the total annual tribute may be taken to be in the neigh- 
bourhood of £ 135 to £ 150 million. With the first world war 
industrialisation was officially set out as the aim in the economic 
field. The new policy was proclaimed by the Viceroy, Lord Har- 
dinge in 1915 ; “A definite and self-conscious policy of improv- 
ing the industrial capabilities of India will have to be pursued 
after the war”. Following this the Indian Industrial Commission 
was appointed in 1916 and it repotted in the same vein. So did 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Report on Indian Constitutional Re- 
forms in 1918: “On all grounds a forward policy in industrial 
development is urgently called for, not merely to give India eco- 
nomic stability, but to satisfy the aspirations of her people”. Anti 
the method adopted to carry out the change of policy was the 
development of a protective tariff system. But the tariff system 
was soon transformed into a system of Imperial Preference for 
assisting British industry. Thus there was a setback to industriali- 
sation. In fact India shows the typical invested economic deve- 
lopmoit of a dependent colonial country. The real picture on 

20. FWrii, O**4founi^ of the Royal Slaiuticai Society, vol. LXXIV. 
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the eve of the Second World War was one of “de-industrialisa- 
tion", that is, the decline of the old handicraft industry without 
the compensating advance of modern industry. Then came the 
“managing-agency" system by which the profit passes not to the 
shareholders but to the managing agency. Moreover, the Bombay 
Industrial Economic Enquiry Committee pointed out in 1940 the 
growing menace of the “India Limiteds". During 1943-44 the 
number of sudi companies registered was 108. In the words of 
Wadia and Merchant : “Not only do they compete with iaige- 
scale industries but they also thereaten our (Indian) small-scale 
industries'’.^^ India came out of the World War much poorer than 
she was. The opportunity of building Indian economy was lost. 
And because of the war-time strain she faced a grave industrial 
situation. The legac)’ of preventing India’s industrial growth in 
thi. ’oterests of British finance was carried forward into the post- 
war period in new forms, namely, the joint floatation of Indo- 
British concerns. And then the British quitted India. 

IV, The Calcutta economy 

(a) “PUtssey plunder ”^*'— has been said that after Plassey 
(1757) the world was let loose upon the English Company’s ser- 
vants in India and they were let loose upvin the world with all 
powers that depsotism could give. Clive set the ball rolling. He 
substitutcil easy wealth for the slow return of i^'^mmerce. “Money! 
Money ! and no time to be lost-’'^' Clive c. e to India as a 
pauper and when he left for England, he had amassed Rs. 25 
lakhs and his income from the zamindary properties in Bengal 
amounted to Rs. 2.70 lakhs a year On his own admission ne 
saved Rs. 10 laklis in two years.®' The evil example set by him 
was only too faithfully followed. As is well said : “When generals 
must have their thousands, subalterns will scuffle for hundreds”.*' 
The sums distributed by the princes and people of Bengal from 
1757 to 1766 to individual Englishmen has been estimated at 
Rs. 50 million (1 current rupee ^25).** The peak period of gifts 
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and presents to Englishmen in power extended from 1757 to 
1766, but clandestine receipt of presents continued even 
1768. And the curve fell precij^tately after October, 1774 with 
the arrival of aavering, Monson and Francis. However, the spirit 
of the E.I. Company's Civil Service did not change. Every one 
of the 252 covenanted servants — the number given in a letter to 
the court dated 25 November, 1780 — aspired after the rapid 
acquisition of wealth. Barwell amassed Rs. 80 lakhs. 

Private trade of the Company's servants was a source of wealth. 
The gomastas or Indian agents intercepted much of their ill- 
gotten wealth. This lasted from 1757 to 1768 and lingered on till 
1771. Sykes, the Resident at the Murshidabad Durbar for two 
years amassed Rs. 12 or 13 lakhs in Stdamees and farms. Lucra- 
tive, collusive contracts also formed one of the important sour- 
ces. Three charges — an opium contract to Stephen Sullivan, bul- 
lock contracts to Charles — Croftes and Sir Charles Blunt and a 
contract to John Belli for the supply of stores and provisions 
for the garrison of Fort William — ^werc levelled against Warren 
Hastings, the first Governor-General in the Impeachment pro- 
ceedings. Marx observed on this thus : “His favourites received 
contracts under conditions whereby they cleverer than alchemists 
made gold out of nothing. Great fortunes sprang up like mush- 
rooms in a day ; primitive accumulations went on without the 
advance of a shilling. Sullivan sold his contract for £ 40,000 to 
Binn, And Binn sold it the same day for £, 60,000 and the ulti- 
mate purchaser also made enormous gain".^” 

(b) Drain of wealth — The primary producers of cotton piece 
goods were very much affected by the eagerness of the British 
Chiefs or Residents in charge of investment to secure their per- 
quisites. It has been estimated that the company paid the weaver 
jiZO to 30 per cent less than the market price for his cloth. To 
this must be added the perquisites of these people. William Rooke, 
a member of the Board ot Trade, against ^om suits were insti- 
tuted in Kigland, argued that “perquisites were distributed from 
the first institution of the Board”. His official salary was 
Rs. 14,40(7 and ComwalUs later raised the salwy attached to the 
office to Rs. 58,000.** Then diere were die Free Ktoehants — 

29. Mmx— ■O ipltal, vel. t, 277, (Dam Toer). 

30. Ftetar-Joha ConiNMr at imrk, Apft. A. 
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they enjoyed the Company's protection within the limits of the 
charter subject to the restrictions imposed on the Company’s 
servants in their private trade. John Bebb has comented on their 
role thus : “From a county subject as this is to a far distant 
nation, there is a continual unavoidable drain to this prejudice. 
This drain is increased by these men. Their fortunes, as soon as 
they acquire any are removed to Europe and in so much increased 
the drain to this country”.®' 

The Company's covenants recognised their servants’ right of 
private trade. The “country” trade was open to them in all its 
branches. Since they could not devote more time to their trade, 
they were allowed as a compensation 2i per cent commission 
on land revenue. Their “privilege” trade amounted to 750 tons at 
Rs. 3 thousand a ton i.e. worth Rs. 22,50,000. This uade was of 
the cotiipany’s servants or of the British Free Merchants. The great 
age of private trade lasted from 1768 to 1785. Thereafter exports of 
indigo to Europe and of opium to Malay and China became profit- 
able. In 1800 the export of indigo was 40,000 maunds. In 1815 this 
came to 1,20,000 maunds. The shipping trade was noticeable also. 
The Nonsuch of 500 tons was launched in Calcutta in 1781. Bet- 
ween 1781 and 1803. 56 ships and 43 sloops were constructed, 
totalling 30.080 tons. These ships were used in coastal trade and in 
trade with “Foreign Asia ". It may be noted that in 1789 there were 
in Canton 40 ships belonging to British subject- residing in India. 
The practice of sending silver to China from t'rngal commenced 
as early as 1757. In the sixties Rs. 24 lakhs of yen was s«it for 
clandestine opium trade — by the seventies, this came to Rs. 20 
lakhs a year. The tribute paid to Shah Alam from 1756 to 1772 
amounted to a drain of Rs. 20 million. 

(c) Great native families 

Although the country had been plundered, this was not an 
unmixed evil. A class of native people amassed huge fortunes by 
serving the English as dewans, banians, brokers and managers. 
They were mostly of the Subamaotutik caste. Some may be men- 
tioned. Matilal Sil (1792-1854) started as a dealw “ 

aod owks and acquired a substantial fortune therrtiy. This 

31. rmriilliff of Board of Trade dawd Deccober, I7M. 
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attracted the notice of the Euit^ao trading community and i 
1820 he was appointed a banian by an En^ish trader. In cours 
of time he became a banian of 10 or 12 British firms. Subsc 
fluently he purchased 12 or 12 ahip. carrying his own goods. 
purchased j»operties and became a big zamindar. He donatec 
huge sums of money for the Calcutta Medical College and hospi- 
tals too. The next was Ramdulal De Sarkar (1752-1825). 
dint of his efforts he became the sole representative of American 
business houses in Bengal and was known as Bengal's “Roths- 
child”. At death he left a fortune worth a croro and 23 lakhs of 
rupces.3- Some Calcuttans served as Dewans. under the Com- 
pany's Residents, of Sait golahs, c^ium factories and the like 
Thus Gopee Mohun Tagore is reported in a news item dated 
September, 1818 that he “lefi a fortune of eighty lakhs of rupees" 
The Calcutta Gazette dated 12 April, 1792 reports the death of 
“Cossinant Baboo" (Dewan Kashinath Mitra) who built a ghai 
on the Ganges known as Kasi Mitter’s ghat. It was also stated 
that “Cossinant Babu died worth upwards of Rs. 60 lakhs" 

(d) The Burrabazar perspective 

In the case of Charles Blancey v. Khetturpal Sircar, 1820 
some names of cotton merchants in Burrabazar (1816-17) 
appear. There are 59 names of whom 23 arc Bengali, represen- 
ted by such titles as Pauls, Seths, (^oondoos, Muilicks and Seals 
In 1844 it is found that the permanent residents of Burrabazar 
were not the upcountry bankers and merchants. They had the<r 
kothees here. The central bazar was not a residential area. Most 
of the merchants from Rajputana lived very abstemiously in their 
business premises. In the residential part of Burrabazar inan> 
houses were owned by men from Bangladesh (East Bengal), who 
lived on the eastern bank of the Ganges (the Hooghly) so as to 
have daily ablution in the sacred river every morning and per- 
form oCher ceremonial acts of piety. The Seths and Bysacks whosj 
ancestors came first to Sutanuti still lived in that part of Burra 
bazar. Their big houses with temples stand on bo^ sides of the 
load leading to Jaganaatb ghat. Abmit 1892 Hatrisem Road (now 
Mahatiwa Owidhi Road) was constructed — it runs from the Oan- 

32. Majamdar, op. dt., 353*35. 

33. lUqr, B. V., op<-ell<i> flfi. 
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l^t to Ssddfth. The Marwari merchants purchased land on both 
Sides of the Road and constructed multi-storied residential houses 
wKh shops on the ground floor and fir. , floor— a pattern which 
became very popular in Burrabazar.^^ 

The Burrabazar existed prior to the advent of Job Chamock. 

It is a mart tailed on to the north of the Chinabazar (China town) 
and occupied by Merchants from all parts of the East. In the 
words of Grant the Burrabazar in 1858 may be described thus : 

“Here, above and below may be seen the jewels, of Gol- 
kanda and Bundclkhand, the Shawls of Cashmere, the broad 
cloths of England, silks of Murshidabad and Benaras, Mus- 
lims of Dacca, Calicoes, ginghams, chintzes and beads of 
Coromandel, firs and fruits of Canbul, silk fabrics and bro- 
cades of Persia, spices and myrrh for Ceylon, spice islands 
ai.tl Arabia, shells from the eastern coast and straits, drugs, 
dried fruit and sweetmeats from Arabia and Turkey, cows 
tails from Tibet and ivory from Ceylon ; a great portion of 
these and various other articles arc either sold or bought by 
natives from the countries where they arc obtained who to- 
gether with vi.sitors, travellers and beggars form a diversified 
group of Persians, Arabs, Jews, Marw'arees, .Armenians, 
Madrasccs, Sikhs, Turks, Parsecs, Chinese. Burmese and 
Bengalees”.*'* 

(c) A city of shopkeepers 

Napoleon is reported to have ridiculed the English as “a nation 
of shopkeepers”. William Wordsworth expres..ed the idea in his 
verse : “The world is too much with us ; late and soon /Getting 
and spending, we lay waste our powers”. Now, the expression 
'getting and spending’ means economic life as led by shop- 
keepers, since economics deals with man in h:s wealth-getting 
and wealth-spending activities. Calcutta may rightly be described 
as ‘ a city of shop-keepers’ in this sense. And this was the view 
of Sumbho Chunder Mookerjee in Mookherfe^s Marine 
(1861) : '‘Calcutta in the 18ft entury was a new city. The 
respectable of its inhabitants were merchants . First men- 
tion mfty be made of the legal profession in Callcutta. The legal 


34, Siidia. op. cit. Ul. 163-5. 
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practitioners in those days found their profession profitable. Thus 
H.E.A. Cotton in his Memories of the Supreme Court 1774-1862 
used the expression “retired with a fortune" in respect of law- 
years. Similarly Hickeys Bengd, Gazette dated 2 December, 1790 
mentioned the Attorney Samuel Tolfrey acting as undersherifi 
to Macrabie from 1775 as retired “with a fortune ot Rs. 3 lakhs.” 
Thomas Farrer stood first on the roll of advocates of the Sup- 
reme Court, having been admitted cm the <^>ening day, October 
22, 1774. He left a fortune of £ 60,000 (Rs. 6 lakhs). Accord- 
ing to Miss Sophia Goldboume in her Hartley House (1789), 
the fees of lawyers were enormous — two pounds for a single 
questiem ; four pounds for a letter of 3 lines ; the fee for making 
a will was in proportion to its length. 

Dr. Rowland Jacksem was a well-known Doctor in Calcutta 
in the later end of the 18th century. He was on the Company’s 
service cm Rs. 600 a month plus Rs. 200 as house-allowance. 
Goldboume has recorded the fees of the doctors thus : one gold 
mohur (£2) for a visit in a palanquin ; numerous extras such 
as a rupee for a Bolus ; a rupee for an ounce of salts and Rs. 3 
for an ounce of bark. In this light erne had to min erne’s fortune 
to preserve one’s health. The Calcutta Medical College was es- 
tablished in 1835 and its first Superintendent was A. J. Bramlcy 
appointed on a salary of Rs. 1200 a month plus allowance worth 
Rs. 300 or Rs. 400. In cemtrast the native doctors in hospitals 
in Calcutta began on a pay of Rs. 20 a memth. 'The first four 
Bengali students who pas^ out of the Medical College were 
recommended for Government Service cm a mcmthly pay of 
Rs. 100 each, namely, Umacharan Sett, Dwarkanath Gupta, Raj- 
kiisto Dey mmI Nabin Chandra Mitra. The first student-Syama 
Charan Dutt was later declared to have passed. Englishmen in 
those days carried on other jnofessions as well. They were jury- 
men. Besides, they were engaged in dUferent trades as co^h- 
««»oiring , seatth-making, tavern-keeping, tailoring, wine-dealing, 
shoe-malditg, hair-dressing and file like.** 

The vacioas avenues of livelihood. 

The of fiie soil who suflleied from poverty coi^ 

not take to bosinees and trade. The joomal Som^ahuh in its 


Si. 1. ▼. ap. dt* tiMi. 
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iaue 9th Bhadra, 1292, B. S. (26 August, 1885) mentions dif- 
ferent avenues of livelihood open to the Calcuttans as follows : 

1. The pretty businessmen and tradesmen — ^this class inclu- 
ded godown-keepers, wholesalers, shoidceepers hawkers, 
money and grain-lenders. 

2. Landed property-owners including Zamindars, Putnidars, 
Talukdars, Jotedars, Cultivators and Brahmottar-holders. 

3. Service-holders including judges of Hi^ Courts, porters, 
coolies, etc. 

4. Followers of caste-professions — this class included wea- 
vers, washermen, blacksmiths, carpenters etc. 

5. Sycophants, beggars, hangers-on etc. 

6. Practitioners of despicable professions, e.g. converts to 
another religion, acceptors of large dowries etc. 

7. Sellers of talents, e.g., cnjoyers of royalties of literacy and 
scientific works etc.^' 

(g) Prices and wages 

An issue of the Calcutta Gazette of 1817 listed prices of com- 
modities as follows : 

Per rupee 

Wheat — 30 seers ; flour — 1 2 seers ; butter- 1 ' to 34 chittacks ; 
cow g^ce — 30 to 38 chittacks ; buffalo ghe. -32 chittacks ; 
cheese — 8 to 16 chittacks ; sugar— 4 to 6 seers ; miIk-14 seers; 
salt — 10 seers; Patna gram (NktI) — 18 to 22 seers; rice — 11 
to 44 seers. 

Per mound—" 

Biscuits — 4 to 6 rupees ; potatoes — 2 to 4 rupees ; coimty dl- 
Rs. 8-12-0; oocoanut oil — ^Rs. 13-8-0 

Per pair 

Ceese— Rs, 1-12-0 to Rs. 2-8-0 , ^ucks— Rs. 3 ; pigoons— annas 
three ; rabbits— Rs. 1-12-0 ; Chmagang fowls— Rs. 1-4-0 to 
Rs. 1-12-0; ftwrta— 3 to 10 per rupee; kids— 2 as to Rs. 1 
eadh ; nratton — Rs. 1 per quarter ; e»s — ^5 as per cor. 


37. HsjnwilM. dt. 333. 3*344, 372, 
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Fish per seer 

Rowe (Rohi) and CuUah— 4 to 5 as : Beetle (Vetki) — S as ; 
Quoye (Koi) and Sowle (shole) — 2 as ; Tangrah and Chunnah 
— 1 to li as ; Mango fish — 16 per nqiee. 

Vegetable per rupee 

Salad — 24 bundles ; turnips — 9 bundles ; carrots — 17 bundles : 
celery — IS bundles ; limes — 350. 

Firewood 

Soondry logs — Rs. 14 per 100 mds ; split soondry — SI mds per 
rupee.^ In 1856 coarse rice was sold at Re. 1-10-0 to Re. 1-12-0 
per maund. Medium quality rice cost Rs. 2 a maund. Fuel sold 
at 2\ mds a rupee. Shopkeepers were reported to be cheating 
customers on weight (Sambad Bhaskar^ 1856). 

The per capita income of the Calcuttans was Rs. 20 per annum 
in 1868. But it became Rs. 30 in 1899. Digby, of course, held a 
different view — it was Rs. 18 according to him. The wage of a 
labourer in the town was Rs. 5, while that of an argricultural 
labourer was Rs. 3. 


38. Roy, B. V., op. idL 



CHAPTER XII 


PROM METROPOLIS TO MEGALOPOLIS 


'Fhe city of our 9 tate should be a common centre, linked to the 
sea as well as the land, and equally linked to the territory. We 
ought to plan the ideal of our city with an eye to four considera- 
tions — health, defence, political activities and beauty of appear- 
ance. 

— Aristotle : The Politics (cd. F. Barkar), 306-7. 


The evolution of Calcutta has been as follows. In the first stage 
'll was “Dhcc Collecotte’’ (Dihi Calcutta or Kalkatah), ‘Dihi’ 
means a small district consisting of a few villages or the chief 
scat of such a district. The second stage was reached when it be- 
came a town. That is to say. it became" a compactly settled area 
as distingui-shed from surrounding rural territory — (it was) usually 
larger than a village but smaller than a city.” Thus Calcutta com- 
bined with Sutunuti and Govindpur became a town. In the third 


stage Calcutta became a city, that is. “an inhabited place of 
greater size, population or importance than » town or village .' 
Usually, it is “a borough on whkh the titfe o' ity has been con- 
ferred by the Crown ; a town which has ot hai, half a cathedral”. 
The fourth stage came when Calcutta became the capital of the 
British Raj in 1772 and it remained so till 1912. i.e. for 140 
years. Now ‘capital’ means “the city' which is the official seat of 
go /eminent in a country, state”. The fifth stage came with the 
city of Calcutta turning into a metropolis. The latter means the 
chief city (not necessarily), the capital of a country, state 
gion : the mother or parent state of an ancient Gr«k or o er 
colony”. TTtis stage stretched from 1912 to 1970 when t^ Cal- 
cutta Metropolitan Dcvelopmco* Authority Art »vs pa«^ M 
it gave a statutory recognition to the metro^hs. „rhan 

emerged the 6th or last stage megalopolis. It is a large urba 


New Celleiiate Wcitonary, *36. 
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legioQ consisting of adjoining towns and suburbs which have 
merged”.^ 

I. The arm md population of the Metropolis 

The wdrd ‘metropofis is derived from Greek ‘metr’, mother 
fdus *polis’, city. It is the ‘mother city’. The Greeks had a special 
word fm the city as a place of residence, viz, ‘asty*. The word 
*polis’ originally meant the citadel (or acropolis as it was called 
at Athens) at the foot of which lay the political community, in- 
cluding both the residents in the asty (with any magistrates or 
others resident in the citadel) and the country-dwellers round the 
osTy who frequented it tor business and politics. This transference 
and extension of the sense of the word polis is easy to understand. 
In the words of Barker : “The citadel, to which alone the appella- 
tion of polis was originally given, was the natural centre of gravity 
and the focus of authority ; and it was an easy matter to use the 
term which originally denoted the centre in order to denote the 
whole circle and its content”.^ 

However, a legal definition of a metropolitan area has been 
given by sec. 8(1) of the Code of Crinunal Procedure, 1973 (Act 
n of 1974). Under it the State Government may. by notification, 
declare that “any area comprising a city or town whose popula- 
tion exceeds <me million shall be a metropolitan area”. Subsec- 
tion (2) states that “each of the Presidency towns of Bombay, 
Odcutta, Madras and the dty of Ahmedabad shall be deemed 
to be declared under subsection ( 1 ) to be a metropolitan area". 
This means that Calcutta is a metroptdis, having more than 10 
lakhs pc^Nilation. Let os see how the population has increased. 
In 1850-51 Calcutta’s population was 4,13,182. In the next 50 
years fliis figure rose to 14,88,323. Calcutta was then the only 
dty in India to attain the ‘million’ mark. In 191 1 the census re- 
corded the pofNiIation figure of 17,18,426. The 1921 census rc- 
ODfded 18,50,650. In 1931 the figure became 21,05,708 — ^it was 
file finit dty to surpass the 2 milfioo mark. In 1941 the popu- 
lafion fen file Calcotta Metropefiitan area was 35,77,789 while 
jft 1951 it rdBched 45,88,910. hi 1961 the population of the 

2. Haofijra's Eneyckipsdic World Dictiomry. 254. 309. 915. 997. 
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CMDA (CslcutR Mctropolitsn Dcvclopincnt Arcs) bccsmc 
37»36,697, which was 70,31,382 in 1971, The exodus explosion 
caused the population in the Calcutta Metropolitan District to 
shoot up to 91,65,650 in 1981 with a sex ratio of 783 per thou- 
sand males and an average literacy rate of 65.54% . The maip. ute- 
racy rate in Calcutta is 70.95% and the female rate is 58.62%. 
The population growth rate was 22.57% during 1961-71, but 
during 1971-81 the rate was 30.35%. 

Calcutta is one of the 14 cities of the world and as an urban area 
world’s largest agglomeration having 9.1 million population. The 
world’s largest agglomeration is New Jersey having 20.4 million 
(N.Y.) ; the second is Yokahama (Tokyo) having 20 million) ; 
the 7th is Beijing with 10.7 million ; the 9th is London having 
10.2 million ; and the 1 1th is Paris with 9.9 million. Calcutta 
first developed as a capital city and later as the industrial hub 
of the Port It grew up lineally along the left bank of the Hooghly. 
In 1880 her population was 6,90,000. It mounted steadily to 

11.60.000 in 1931. The next 20 years saw a steep rise to 

26.90.000 (1951). The normal growth rate was accelerated by 
migrants flowing from East Pakistan (now Bangladesh) because 
of the partition of Bengal on 15 August, 1947. As a result the 
population shot to 92,30,000 in 1961. It increased to 31,41,180 
in 1971. Thereafter in 1981 Calcutta recorded 33,05,006 as 
population. The males and females were 19,30,3?^ and 13,74,686. 
The figures for three Municip^tics included ce January 4, 
1984 were as follows : Garden Reach — area 12.95 sq. km, popu- 
lation 1,91,107 ; South Suburban — area 30.33 sq. km, pop. — 
3,94,916 ; Jadavpur — area 40 sq. km, pop. — ^2,51,968. Formerly 
Calcutta bad an area of 104 sq. km and a population of 
33,05,006. But the Calcutta Municipal Corporation has now an 
area of 187.33 sq. km and a population of 41,42,997. In the 
1981 census the Scheduled Caste population was 1,49,903 with 
91,749 maW and 58,154 females. The Scheduled Tribes had a 
peculation of 4,420 with 2,981 males and 1,439 females. And 
the Calcutta urban ag^omeration $ an area of 852.23 sq. km. 
and a population td 9,19,4,018. The Municipal Calcutta does not 
indude (1) Fort William, (2) pan of Hastings Street north of 
flie BOttdi edge of Clyde Row and Strand Road to the river bank, 
(3) die port area, and (4) the Canab. The areas <d (1) and 
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(4) are respectively 551 acres and 278 acres. The dmsity per 
sq. km is 21,933 persons.^ 

II. Cakutta as a metropolis 
(a) CMDA 

Calcutta showed symptoms of general functional failure-— it is 
an example of urban decay because of the phenomena] growth 
of population and the near collapse of the city’s facilities and 
functions. The World Bank noted the situation as a national eco- 
nomic problem, while the World Health Organisation considered 
it an international health hazard. Both were willing to render 
assistance. And the Ford Foundation came forward wtih a team 
of consultants to examine the city’s problems and to plan for the 
future. The government of West Bengal led by the late Dr. B. C. 
Roy formed the Calcutta Metropolitan Planning Organisation in 
1961. The Calcutta Metropolitan District (or Greater Calcutta) was 
planned with Calcutta as its core to cover an area of 450 square 
miles along the two banks of the Hooghly. It includes two cor- 
porations— Calcutta and Chandemagore — 33 municipalities in- 
cluding Howrah ; and 37 non-municipal Urban Units with patches 
of rural tracts separating them. The CMPO in collaboration with 
the Ford Foundation formulated a detailed Basic Development 
Plan for the Calcutta Metropolitan District in 1966. This envisa- 
ged an investment of Rs. 107 crorcs during the first phase of 5 
years. A legal shape was given to the administrative decision by 
way of an Act, called The Calcutta Metropolitan Development 
Authority Act (President’s Act, no. 17) of 1970. To secure the 
necessary finance, it was decided to levy Octroi duty in the Cal- 
cutta Metropolitan Area. To this end another Act, named the 
Taxes on Entry of Goods into Calcutta Metropolitan Area Act 
(President’s Act no. 18) of 1970, was passed. Previously the 
Calcutta Metropolitan Planning Area (Use and Development of 
Land) Control Act XIV of 1965 had been passed. It was sub- 
sequffotly amended by Act XXXVIl of 1969. To look after the 
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water supply and sanitation, another Act (President’s Act no. 6) 
was passed and it was named The Calcutta Metropolitan Water 
and Sanitation Authority Act Xlll of 1966. Hie objectives of 
the CMDA after the 1977 amendment arc laid down thus : 

(a) the formulation of development plans for the Calcutta 
Metropolitan area ; 

(b) the coordination and execution of the plans ; 

(c) the supervision and execution of the projects ; and 

(d) the financing and execution of the projects. 

In 1974 by a further amendment of the Act the Howrah Improve- 
ment Trust and the Calcutta Metropolitan Water and Sanitation 
Authority (CMWSA) were brought under the CMDA. The Cal- 
cutta Metropolitan Distinct now covers an area of 1,425 sq. km 
a population of 10.3 million. It comprises 3 Municipal Cor- 
porations, 34 Municipalities : 62 non-Municipal urban areas and 
518 rural units. Tlic density per sq. km is 7,22S persons. 

W'ilhip the Metropolitan area there arc 260 refugee colonies 
for 4 lakhs of refugees coming from Bangladesh (former East 
PakisUin). They are in 10 clusters of refugee colonies. To this 
number arc added the migrants from other states such as Bchar, 
UP and Orissa and also from the districts of 24-Parganas and 
Howrah adjoining Calcutta, The Sratesmor dated 23 August, 
!989 as p. 9 records the slum population as r ging between 3.21 
million to 3.67 million. It is next to Bon.^^ay having such 
population between 6.62 million to 7.7 million i.e. about 30 to 
35 per cent of the State’s urban population. The 1971 census 
estimated the number of pavement dwellers at 48,802. A 
C.M.D.A. survey reveals that 86.7 came for economic reasons. 
55.8% arc very poor with income from Rs. 0 to Rs. 80 ; the mid- 
dle class is 329f« with income ranging between Rs. 80 and Rs. 140; 
and the well-off is 12%, having income l>ciwccn Rs. 140 and 
200 and above. But now the number of pavemcni-dweUers has 
risen to 2 lakhs— of this 28^ arc migrants frou. neighbouring 
stales, 50% from the districts ot the State and 2% from other 
places. The CMDA now operates in 4 sectors — water supply ; 
sewerage and drainage ; traffic and transportation ; Area Develop- 
ment and Bustee Improvement. The work done by the CMDA 
is no mean achievement. The water supply has risen from 80 to 
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140 million gallons per day. Second, one-half of the city now 
stands covered by sewerage in place of the former one-third. 
Thirds the road traffic and transportation have improved with the 
widening of 20 major roads and construction of 4 bridges, 2 fly- 
overs and one pedestrian subway at the Howrah station area. 
Fourth, about 1.6 million slum population have been covered un- 
der the slum improvement scheme. The slums in these areas have 
got drinking water, paved roads, drains, sanitary latrines and 
electricity.^ However, in a recent survey {The Statesman dated 
December 14, 1989 at p. 3) by the C.M.D.A. it is found that 
Calcutta has about 7,13,571 children of 1-14 age-group 
living in slums and on pavements. Of them 10 per cent may be 
called “street children” as defined by the UNICEF. They are 
categorised into three groups — (1) “children on the street”, who 
have families to whom they return at the end of the day ; (2) 
“children of the street”, who have run away from home and eke 
out a living on the streets ; and (3) “abandoned children”, who 
have no one to return to. Life on the street is “savage, poor, 
nasty, brutish and short”. Most of them take to anti-social acti- 
vities like pocket — picking, stealing, smuggling, gambling, drug- 
peddling and prostitution. 

(b) The rmtropoUs turns a megalopolis 

The Calcutta Metropolitan District is patterned after the New 
York metropolitan district® as defined by the US Census bureau. 
It has a land area of 2,514.11 sq. miles lying in the States of New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut and had a population of 
12,831,914 according to the 1952 census. In addition to New 
York city, it includes such important centres of industry and 
population as Newark, Paterson, Elizabeth, Bayonne, Habokek, 
Passaic, Union city. East Orange, Perth Amboy, Orange and New 
Brunswick in New Jersey ; Yorkers, Mount Version, New RtKhallc 
and White Plains in New York ; and Stamford and Norwalk 
in Conryiecticut. Altogether the district contains 373 independent, 
self-governing municipalities lying within a radius of about 40 
miles from New York city hall. 


5. Ray, N. R— Calcutu, 102-3, 106-7. 

6. Encyclopaedic Britannica, vol. 15 at 376-7. 
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New York city is the largest in the USA and situated at the 
mouth of the Hudson river just as Calcutta city lies on the Hoogh- 

ly. The former consists of five boroughs : ( 1 ) the Bronx 

41 sq. miles; (2) Manhattan — 22 sq. miles; (3) Queens — 108 
sq. miles; (4) Brooklyn-71 sq. miles; and (5) Richmond — 57 
sq. miles. The land area measures 299 sq. miles with a popula- 
tion of 7,89,957 (1952). With water surface it measures about 
365 sq. miles. The greatest length from nor-east to south-west is 
35 miles, while the greatest width, east and west is 24 miles. It 
was the first US capital under the Constitution (1789-90) and 
President Washington was inaugurated here. Thereafter Washing- 
ton became the capital. It has been co-extensivc (since 1895 when 
Georgetown became part of Washington) with the District of Co- 
lumbia — it stands on Potomac river to the south-west of Baltimore. 
The building of W'hite House began in 1792 and of Capital in 
1 793. The Congress and here on 18tK) and Jefferson was the first 
President inaugurated here. 

One word about the terminology. There is a difference be- 
tween a metropolis and a megalipolis. A metropolis means literally 
a mother city on the Greek analogy as already explained. But a 
‘megallopolis’ has been pinned down by Webster's Third New 
International Dictionary, vol. II (1981) at page 1404 to “a 
thickly populated region centred around a metropolis (the 
megalopolis including New York city and aJiacent sections of 
New York, New Jersey and Connecticut)", j is is the proper 
terminology to be followed. Hence, the nomeiiclature given by 
the US census bureau and used in the Calc'itta Acts need revi- 
sion. In other words, the word ‘metropolis’ should be replaced 
by ‘megalopolis’. It should be remembered that the latter is “cen- 
tred around a metropollis". Calcutta is a metropolis, w'hile the 
megalopoUtan district comes under a megalopolis. 

III. The stnial complex 

Calcutta is one of the w’orld’s most over-crowded cities. The 
city proper — not the Calcutta Metropolitan DistiiCt— contains 
1,02,010 people per square mile, while the next rival Ahmedabad 
has 56,540 people per square mile. About two-thirds of the peo- 
ple live in Kutcha (non-perinanent) buildings and more tlian 
57% of multi-member families have only one living room. Nearly 
half of the families is cramped into one room and a member has 
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only 30 square feet. And one-third ot fhc people in the city — 
that is, one million out of 3.3 million — ^live in bustees or slums. 
Baron Dowlcans has given a definition of a bustce thus : '‘Bustees 
are large spots of grounds, belonging to a particular individual 
and let out in small portions to the poorest class of the native 
community. The tenants build their own huts and pay only ground 
rent to tlic owner of the locality. The particular spot on which 
the hut is erected, is generally taken on a lease of 12 months, at 
the expiration of which tlie lease may be renewed, or the tenant 
is at liberty to remove his hut, provided he has paid the ground 
rent due by him’*.' If these slum-dwellers are to be housed, some 
12,000 dwellings arc to be constructed per year over a pericnl 
of 30 years. This is a Herculean task indeed. Then there remains 
the problem of lack of space for parks and playgrounds. The 
existing space is about 1200 acres, which is far lielow the inter- 
national standard of 13,500 acres. 

Moreover, traffic and transport arc a daily ordeal. An over- 
crowded bus or a tram moves at a snairs pace, lliis gives the 
impression that the place lacks both time and space. The Cal- 
cuttans have mustered the art of living dangerously, as it is said. 
Wliile land space for roads in cities of developing countries is 
about 25-30%, Calcutta provides only 6.5 of the total land 
area. This is the result of an unplanned city. Besides, there is the 
free movement of all sorts of vehicles — hand carts, rickshaws, 
trucks, bullock or buffalo carts. The .surface traffic has the car- 
rying capacity of 2.8 million passengers every day against the 
demand of over 6.8 million. This is a dismal picture. It is seen 
that the Calcutta Metropolitan District has a population of V.5 
million, of which 4 million live below the poverty line with mostl> 
household income of less than Rs. 300.** 

Calcutta retains its old cosmopolitan complex. The Bengalis 
were the original settlers. Thereafter came the migrants from 
different parts of India and even from countries bt^yoml. There 
had been a sparkling of Europeans, viz, the British, Portuguese 
Dutch, Danes, French, Greek in addition to Armenians, Abyssi- 
nians, Persians, Jews and the Chinese. In the social complex, 
the Bengali Hindus occupy a prominent place. Tlicy are divided 

7. Dowlcans, B. — ^Calcutta in I860” in Chaudhury. P/Mukhopadhyaya 
fed), Calcutta : people and empire. 15. 

8. Ray, op. cit, 103, 105. 
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into the main caste-groups, that is, the Brahmans, Vaidyas and 
Kayasthas, the Subarnabaniks, and the Gandhabaniks. The upper 
castes have changed their traditional callling and taken to that 
of Medicine, Law, Engineering, Sckucc and Service. The latter 
have stuck to their traditional occupations through minimum 
change and adjustment. The Calcutta Muslims have both Bengali 
and non-Bengali elements and form a composite bodv. There "are 
the aristrocrats who claim connection with the imperial house of 
Delhi and the royal house of Oudh and Mysore. There are the 
commercial classes from EXlhi, UP and Punjab. Next are the 
Hindustani and Urdu-speaking businessmen, labourers and arti- 
sans. And lastly the Bengali-speaking Mahomedans consist of 
tailors, shop-keepers and pedlars. 

The Indian communities are the Rajasthani^, Gujaratis. Pun- 
ja*^is. Cindhis and South Indians. The Rajasthanis usually called 
the Marwaris came in large numbers after the First World War 
(1914-18). They started as tradesmen and investors in land. Ai 
present they have stepped into the shoes of the old European 
firms. The Gujaratis began as t’-aders in textiles, timber and 
tabacco and then added coal and shipping. Now they manufacture 
chemical and pharmaceutical products. The Punjabis residing in 
South C'alcutta c.xccl in the supplies of labour, machineries, tools, 
and transport as well as in organisational skill. The Sindhis have 
business in jewelleries and text'd' . The Soi* ‘ Indians fiom 
Tamil Nadu, Kerala, Andhra Pradesh ;uid Ka .ataka are now 
permanent residents like the above communities. Except Bhow- 
anipur almost every third house in South Calcutta is tenanted b> 
them in a professional capacity. .-\il these communities have 
created what is called ‘ Cultural pluralism Fhey have maintained 
their linguistic identities ami set up distinctive residential concen- 
trations of their own in selected areas of the city. In the wwds 
of N. K. Bose : ‘*A casle-hkc segregation in residences as well as 
preferences for occupations persists in Calcutta even when the 
city has thrown up many new' occupations of variou' kinds. This 
separateness of comnninities is fu.ihcr augmented by the wavs 
of livings dress, religion, Fliis suix'rslruclure of cultural pluralism 
has persisted in the civic comnumity of Calcutta and has helped 
indirectly in maintaining commercial differences 

9. Bom, N. 1C ^Icutla— A social Survey. 84-5. 
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The non-Bengali businessmen follow, in a modified form, what 
the former East India Company did in regard to their trades. In 
their case the word Banian was important. The word is a cor- 
ruption of ^Bania\ derived from "Banik\ a merchant. The Sheri- 
stadar of the Judges* and Collectors* courts and of the Salt and 
commercial agencies was called Dewan. And the native manager 
of an English Agency House and of a ship-captain was called by 
the Natives Mutsuddi and by the Europeans Banian. In fact the 
Banian in old times was the factotum of houses and captains, and 
from the absence of any European banking establishment had 
me sole charge of all their monetary transactions. The Dewan 
has now become the Superintendent or Head Clerk of a firm, while 
the Banian, the Manager or Managing Director. There was a third 
word. In those days the captain, officer, doctor and the carpenter 
and gunner of the company's vessels, commonly called tndiamen, 
used to bring out from England investments of their own for sale 
at the several Presidency towns in India.*® Now-a-tlays non- 
Bengalis bring their goods to Calcutta by the Railways, ships and 
other public transports. Sometimes they have their own trans- 
ports, replacing the old Indiamen. Since motels are in use — they 
arc motor + hotel ; so the Calcutta — bound transports mav be 
designated ‘Calmo’, i.e., Calcutta — bound motors, 

IV. The Caicuttans in their activities 
(a) Wealthy people 

The most prominent Bengalis of the 18th century in respect 
of wealth were — (1) Motilal Sil (Shipowner) of 15 million 
and above ; (2) Ramdulal De (Sarkar) of Rs. 12.5 million ; (3) 
Maharaja Nabakissen of more than Rs. 10 million ; (4) Dcbi 
Sinha of over Rs. 10 million ; (5) N. C. Mullick of over Rs. S 
million ; (6) Nilambar Sil of over Rs. 7.5 million ; (7) Gopimo- 
han Tagore of Rs. 6.5 million and above ; ( 8 ) and Priti Ram 
Marh and Marh family of over Rs. 5 million. 

The last deserves mention since the family was instrumental in 
developing Ramkrishna Paramahansa’s sadhana, Pritiram Dais 
(b, 1753) in 767 took shelter as an orphan in the zamindar 
Jugal Manna's house in Jaan Bazar (S. N. Bancrjcc Road). He 


10. Dowleant, op. cit. 65. 
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had a smattering of English and with Manna Babu’s help started 
supplying rations to the English soldiers. Meanwhile he took to 
many other trades, for example, the supply of bamboos in lots, 
called ‘marh’ and the family came to be known as the ‘Marh’ 
family of Jaan Bazar. Pritiram married his patron’s daughter in 
1777 and got as dowry a few houses and 16 bighas of land. He 
had two sons — ^the second Rajchandra married twice but both 
the wives died. In 1803 Rajchandra married for the third time, 
a young lady, Rasmoni (1790-1861) near Halishahar, 25 miles 
from Calcutta. In 1838 Rajchandra died and Ra.shmoni became 
the administrator of all the properities. She built a silver chariot 
(Rath) — she was generous and carried on religious functions. 
For this she was called ‘Rani Rashmoni’ by people. Her son-in- 
law. Mathura Mohan purchased 16 bighas of land in Dakshin- 
rs and there Rani Rashmoni built the Kalibari in 1855 at a 
cost of Rs. 9 lakhs, and on 31 May, 1855 inaugurated it. Ram- 
krishna came there at 18 from a Chatuspathi in Calcutta and 
worked as a helper to the priest. There is a now a row of 12 
Shiva temfrfes that form a picturesque setting with the Ganga 
frontage. People from all over the world come here. Swami Vive- 
kananda, Ramkrishna’s disciple came to this place in 1881-2. 
Rani Ra.shmoni died on 19 February. 1861. Her daughter Jaga- 
damba built the Annapurna Temple at Barrackpore in 1874. 


(b) Men of education and ideas 
1 . Educational institutions 
(i) General 

Before the advent of the foreigners there were Pathshalas* to 
give people the elementary education. Besides, the Brahmin 
Pundits ran ‘Tols’ and Chatuspathis- for tc-rhing m Sanskrit 
Scriptures, while the Mahomedans had their ‘maktabs and mad- 
rashas’ run by Maulabis. Most of tliese centres were by 

grants from rich donors as well as by 

ches md charity trusts. Durin, the time of^cn H^trn^ 
(1772-84) grant was given to Charl» Wilkins _ J 
^Bengair types from moulds and ‘A Grammar cf ^ 

B. (1751-1830) «as ptmteO ■» 1778 

“111 IlSo TSucr te the Cl7ih<” Cfcrlis- «luc«ioii sttr- 
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ted in Fort William where Sanskrit, Bengali, Persian and Arabic 
were taught. Maharaja Joynarayan Ghosal of Bhukailash Raj of 
Kidderpore opened an English School in his residential area in 
1814. English learning by Bengalis started in right earnest with 
the establishment of the Supreme Court in 1774. Three vocabul- 
aries were published for this — ^the first in 1793 by Aaron Upjohn, 
the second in 1797 by John Miller and the third in 1 799 by Henry 
Forster. 

In 1818 David Hare (1775-1842) and Radhakanta Deb foun- 
ded the Calcutta School society with the patronage of Marquis 
of Hastings. Earlier on January 20, 1817 David Hare got the 
Hindu College established. He was a watch-dealer by profession, 
who came to Calcutta in 1800. He devoted his entire fortune, 
time and energy to educate the Bengalis since 1811. He chose 
this country as his own. 

John Drinkwater Bethunc was another philanthropic worker 
for the spread of education among Bengali ladies. Bethune worked 
with Hare and gave a blue signal for female education in 1850 
and the Bethunc Society w'as born in 1851. The Bclhimc school 
for women was founded in 1849 and the college attached to it 
came into being in 1879. 

In August 1821 it was decided to set up an educational insti- 
tution for 'the children of the soil and the name chosen was 
“Sanskrit College’*, On the north of Goldighi (C’ollcgc Square) 
5 bighas and 7 cotlahs of land belonging to David Hare were 
secured and the foundation stone of the college laid on 25 Feb- 
ruary, 1824. The Hindu College functioning in Chitporc was 
taken over as a Government College. And the Sanskrit College 
was also to be run by Government. It was decided to run both 
the Colleges in a building to be constructed. To this end Govern- 
ment sanctioned Rs. 1,20,0(X). On the completion of the new 
building on May 1, 1826 the Sanskrit College along wath the 
Hindu College and school started functioning in this. Initially 
the SL:,,skrit College was open only to the upper classes ; but 
subsequently it was thrown open to all. The Hindu College be- 
came transformed into Presidency College in June, 1854. In JuK. 
1830 Alexander Duff of Scottish Qiurchcs with the help of Rajs* 
Ram Mohan Roy founded the General Assembly's Institution — 
first a schooU then a college and finally the Scottish Chuches Col- 
lege in a new budding. This was the first coBege to start co- 
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educational classes in Calcutta. Its new building opposite to 
Hedua tmk (Cornwallis Square; was completed in 1838. 

In 1857 the Calcutta University was founded after the pattern 
of the London University. It was an examining body with the 
privilege of conferring degrees in Arts, Science, Engineering and 
Medicine, Later it started Post-graduate classes. Ihere were the 
Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and the Senate, llie Syndicate was 
composed of the Vice-Chancellor and a few members elected by 
different faculties and this was the Governing Body. The Senate 
Hall presented a grand spectacle of 6 lofty Ionic columns but 
it was replaced in the 1960 by a nmlli-storicd building. At pre- 
sent there arc two Pro-\'ice-Chancellors — one in charge of Aca- 
demic affairs, the other in charge of Finance, In the earlier years 
it wi accommodated in rented premises until a site was acquired 
in College Street in 1864. The Senate Hall was started two years 
after. The building was erected by the Public Works Department 
at a cost of Rs. 4,40, CKK) and completed in 1872 and occupied 
by the University in 1873. The Asuiosh Building was constructed 
at a cost of Rs. 8 lakhs to the south of the Senate Hall and opened 
by the Governor in 1926. Onginaily it was a two-storied struc- 
ture — a third stores was added in 1927. There is the Asuiosh 
Museum hi>uscd in the multi-storied building over the old Senate 
site. If was the first Museum in India. More than lO.CKK) exhibits 
relating to Eastern India are housed in it. c West siantis 

the Darbhanga Building erected at a cost of Rs. ; .akhs of which 
the Maharaja of Darbhanga contributed Rs. 24 lakhs. The Uni- 
versity is a teaching and adiliaiing university, in 1980-81 it had 
224 colleges with 10.212 siudenis in its own college and 1,20,867 
students in its affiliated colleges. 

(ii) Missionary 

A number of missionarv educational institutions were also star- 
ted, The Sl Xavier’s College was established in 1834, The pre- 
sent building meant for Sans Souchi Theatre was piL chased by 
Rev. Dr. Carew in IH44 and the co ‘:gc named St. John CoUege. 
Later the Belgian Jesuits came and took it over and ran it as St. 
Xaviefs College from 1846. In 1S62 the college became affiliated 
to the Calcutta University, On March 1,1836, General Qaude 
Martin, A French man opened a second institution calkd La 
Martinkae actao^K He himself gave Rs. 2 laldts and another 

29 
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Rs. lakhs was secured. It has a girls' section in addition to 
the boys' section. It was the most wealthy school, later trans- 
formed into a college. The third institution— Loretto House — was 
founded by the Loretto sisters in 1S42 in a three-storied building. 
It was formerly the site of the garden house of H. Vansittart, Go- 
vernor of Bengal (1760-64) in the Middleton Row area. It was 
sometime occupied by Sir Elijah Impey, the first Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court at Calcutta. Since 1 889 it has been aifilia- 
ted to the Calcutta University. 

(iii) Special 

A school of Arts was set up in 1854 by a group of men with 
the name ‘The Society for the promotion i)f Industrial Arts”. 
Government took it over in 1864 and placed it under the charge 
of a European Principal. A picture gallery was added. Formerly 
it was located in Bombazar Street and now in the Indian Museum 
Building. Besides industrial arts, sculpture, portrait-pamlini:, 
landscapes, the Tagore school and Lucknow School of painting and 
western arts it has in its curriculum oriental school of art. Long 
ago it attained the status of a college. 

In 1876 Dr. Mahcndralal Sircar set up the Indian Association 
for the cultivation of science in a building in the Bowbazar area 
It has since been transferred to Jadavpur, where it is now equip- 
ped with a big modem science library, a workshop and labora- 
tories. In 1907 C. V, Raman (1888-1970) came to Calcutta as 
an officer in the Finance Department of the Govern mcni of India. 
He joined the Indian AsscKiation at Bowbazar as a member after 
obtaining permission to carry on researches at the A5sociatii>n 
Laboratory in his spare time. Here he discovered the ‘‘Raman 
effect” for which he was elected in 1925 a Fellow of the Ro>a! 
Society. He was knighted in 1929 and in 1930 he got a Nobel 
Prize in Physics. 

The Calcutta Blind School was established in 1897 by Rev. 
Lalbisliary Shah to teach the blind how to read and write so as 
to make them useful members of the society. Pupils used to re- 
ceive here literary education first up to the primary^ then gradu- 
ally to the School standard and later to graduate level. Voca- 
tional training forms part of this institution. The teaching is by 
the ‘^Braille Systcm'^ The School had Braille Code in En^ish, 
Bengali, ifindi and Sfanskrit, Students passing out from this tnsti- 
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tution took degrees from the Calcutta University. In 1925 the 
school shifted to its present buildings on the Diamond Harbour 
Road in Behala and has expanded a lot. After the death of Rev. 
Shah his son, A. K. Shah became the Principal of the school. 
Some years ago he died. 

Srinath Sinha founded in 1893 the Calcutta Deaf and Dumb 
School at 1 3, Mirzaporc Street. At first it started its classes in a 
part of the City College. In 1903 it was shifted to its present site 
at 293 Upper Circular Road. The oral method of teaching is 
employed, by which the students are made to understand each 
other’s speech by means of lip movements. The signs and finger- 
spellings are not used. ITie school has an industrial department 
in which students are trained in different arts and crafts such as 
drawing, printing, modelling, tailoring, carpentry etc. The Exe- 
cutive Committee runs the institute, that is fully maintained bv 
thv (juvc.Ttment." 

2. The printing press and puhlivuurtns 

Portuguese was the language for sorx'ants and a kind of Ivmta 
franca in Calcutta- -rcligiims servic's were held in it. Persian was 
the language of diplomacy and court>. In it the English transac- 
ted businc''S both with tiie Natives and .Armenians. ITirough his 
.skill in it Nabakissen rose from being Clive s .Munshi in 1760 
to great influence and wealth. Bengali wa.s little known — it was 
considered the language of fishemen, a pui mongrel dialect 
unworthy of study. In 176.^ the natives prese ed a petition to 
the Government to have the English laws translated in Bengali. 
At the time there were not a dozen natives in Calcutta who could 
understand English. It is found from comnliations dated July 3, 
no. 335 that the then President of Cuttack. Bristow had been 
dismissed in 1758 for his ignorance of the native language.’"' In 
1776 N. B. Halhed published 'A cmie of Centoo Law's' from 
London and in 1778 A grammar of the Bengali Language from 
Hooghly. Halhed requested the Govemor-General. Warren Has- 
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tiogs to publish the latter. At this Hastings called in Charles 
Wilkins, who was the first man to prepare the Bengali types. He 
taught Panchanan Karmakar this method. Later Panchanan and 
bis $on-in*law Monohar prepared tlic Bengali types. It was a 
difficult task indeed as observed by Halhed in the Preface to his 
Grammar : ‘That the Bengali letter is very difficult to be imita- 
ted in steel will be readily allowed by any person who shall exa- 
mine the intricacies of strokes, the useful length and size of the 
characters, and the variety of their positions and combinations”/^ 
During the 21-year period (1778-99) six persons deserve men- 
tion, viz, N. B. Halhed, Jonathan Duncan, N. B. Edmonstone, 
Henry Pitts Forster, A. Upjohn, and John Miller. They published 
grammar, vocubulary and Tutor as well as translations of law. 

The Fort William College was founded on May 4, 1800. Wil- 
liam Carey joined the college on May 4, 1801 as Professor of 
Bengali with Mrityunjoya Vidyalankar as Chief Pandit and Rania- 
nath Bachaspati as his assistant. Another assistant was Ramram 
Basil. Carey’s Kathopkathan and Bengali grammar came out ifi 
1802. Mrityunjoy’s Batrish Sinhasan in 1802 and Ramram 
Basu\s Raja Pratapaditya Charit in 1801. In the early 19th cen- 
tury (1810-20) North Calcutta published Hat-tala series at chea- 
per prices. Thus the Rarnayati^ the Mahahharata, the Puranas. 
Vidyasundar etc. were published. And this continued till I87 (t 
when a movement to bring out scientific bi>oks began. 

Earlier English transactions of Sanskrit bcK)ks were printed. 
Thus (Charles was the first to translate ‘Bhagavat Gita' into Eng- 
lish in 1785. Then came Shakuntala in English translation In 
Sir William Jones in 1791, which was rendered into German latci 
on. This roused the interest of the German Scholar, Max Muller 
residing in England. He devoted his life to study and publish 
books on Hindu philosophy and religion. And in 1882 he started 
his first lecture in Cambridge under the caption “India, what can 
it teach us?”- 

3. Prominent educationists 

Isvarchandra Vidyasagar (1820-91) was a pundit among pun- 
dits. This rests on his career as a student of the Sanskrit College. 

14. Halhed. N. B — A grammar of the Bengali language (1778). Preface' 
xifi. 
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1824 and his success as the Principal of the College (1852-58). 
Vidyasagar wrote 2 or 3 text books for the college of Fort Wil- 
liam, e.g., V etalpanchavinsati (25 talcs of the Vetal), 1847. He 
adapted Sakuntala (1854) and Silar Varmvas (I860) from 
Sanskrit as well as BhrantiviUis (1869) from Shakespeare’s 
Comedy of Errors. But the monumental work was his varmpari- 
cay, which illustrates how infants can learn the Bengali alphabet 
and their combinations. To this teaching method were added two 
others, namely, upakrantanika and V yakarankaumudi. The latter 
two teach the elemenlary and advanced grammars of classical 
Sanskrit. But for these works, it would have been difficult for the 


learners to comprehend Bengali and Sanskrit languages. 

Tagore also experimented with education m Santiniketan, 
poet's school" was his ideal. He wanted to revive the old tupo- 
vtiKJ forest dwelling of the patriarchal community of ancient 


India. The people there were seekers of truth and to this end 
they lived in an atmosphere of purity, but not ot PuritaniMu. 
Their aim and endeavour had lieen suggested by the IpamshuU 
thus ; ‘Those men of serene mind e’'ter into the All. having ica- 
lised and being everywhere in union with the omnipresent spirit . 
To realise this spirit of the lapovam in the modem conditions of 
life, Tagore established his school in Santiniketan ffiat grew into 
I'isvahhr.rati. And the most important item in his educational 
endeavour may be described in his own words. ' tried to creae 
an atmosphere in my institution, giving it the p. cipal place in 
our programme of teaching. In educational organisations our 
reavomnif faculties have to Iv noundied to .iilow; our mm 
freedom in the «utUI of truth, out m..<i...iarf.»r fot , 

befon.TS u. art. and our -ry-r./a.lf..v fur the "orlrl ot human rda- 


Sir Lutrnib Mnnlerjee tfSh4-fd:4, .a., a ‘'“"'"S 
alitv in the realm of erlucaiirm. The «euna Cnnen..^ rs <k^> 
indebted to him. He lirM ealled urrm in I W o ^ ' ^ 
Chaneelte of thin Univeraily. He eontinued to “d " ^ 
1914 .nd mi an astute strategist a..J wise 

formed the nniversity from an exruninmg joneoes 

insIHtilion. He found an honoured place tor Ih, moh go 
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in “that step-mother’s hall”. Post-Graduate Faculties in Arts 
and Sciences were created for study and research. In 1921 he 
was again appointed Vice-Chancellor. His term was cut short 
when the Government of the day wanted to impose conditions 
(1922) for financial assistance sought by the University. Asutosh 
resigned as a protest with his famous speech : “Freedom first, 
freedom second, freedom always — ^nothing less would satisfy 
me”.'® Asutosh laid down three stages in the educational systern — 
school ; college ; university. The law of adjustment and develop- 
ment has been one of reform, re-organisation and revolution. 
Ultimately they are incorporated in thesis, anti-thesis and syn- 
thesis. And this has become the ideal of the Indian Universities 
since then. 

It may be noted in this connection that the first two graduates 
of the Calcutta University in 1858 where Bankim Chandra Chat- 
terjee (1838-94), the famous Bengali novelist and Jadunath Basil. 
In 1882 two ladies became the first graduates — Kadambini Gan- 
guly (1861-1923) and Chandra Mukhi Basu (1860-1944). 

4. Men of ideas 

It has been said of Raja Rammohan Roy (1772-1833) that 
he was “the precursor and in a real sense the father of modern 
India". Dr. Brojendranath Seal further added in his inaugural 
address at Sri Ramkrishna centenary Parliament of Religion in 
1937 that he “sought the universal religion, the common basis 
of the Hindu, Muslim, Christian and other faiths". Rammohan 
played two roles in his own person. As a univcrsalist he formu- 
lated the creed of Nco-thcophilanthropy — a new love of God and 
Man — and became one of the forefathers of the Unitarian creed 
in the west, the other three being Prince, Priestly and Canning. 
And as a naticmalist Reformer he had a thrcc-fokl mission, l-'irst. 
as a Hindu Reformer he gave a Unitarian redaction of the Hindu 
shastras from the Vedanta and the Mahanirvana Tantra. Second. 
as a Moslem defender of the faith, he wrote the Tuhfat-ul-Muwali-. 
biddin and Monozeatul Adiyan. Third, as a Christian he gave a 
Unitarian version of the scriptures, old and new.'" On 20 Augu.st 
1828 he founded the "Brahma Samaf". And in December 1823 
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he had sent a letter to the Governor-General, Lord Amherst, re- 
questing him to “promote a more liberal and enlightened system 
of instruction, embracing Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Che- 
mistry and Anatomy with other useful sciences”. 

Henry Derozio (1809-31) was another. His mode of teaching 
in the Hindu College was wonderful : he taught history as one of 
philosophic mind would teach it. He had the rare power of 
weaving interest around any subject he taught. He founded a 
Debating Society and became the oracle of Young Bengal. His 
pupils became subsequently famous : Krishna Mohan Banerjee 
(1813-85), Ramgopal Ghosh (1815-68). Rai Hara Chunder 
Ghosh Bahadur (1808-68), Dukhinarayan Mukherji (1810-78), 
Degumber Miner (1817-79), Piary Chand Mitra (1814-33) and 
Ramkanto Lahiri (1813-98). He was dismissed from service 
as he iuid iK'cn corrupting the youths of Bengal like Socrates. The 
corruption in the former s citse. a.s thought by the native mana- 
gers of the college, was that "some of the pupils were making 
progress by actually cutting tlicir way through ham and beef and 
wading to liberalise though tumblers of beer”. Derozio was a re- 
volutionary in ideas.'*' James Prinsep was the first to decipher 
A.soka’s Rock edict at Girnar in Gujarat dated 250 B.C. 

Brojendranath Seal (1864-1938) graduated in 1881 from the 
General Assemblies Institution and stisoil first in first class in 
philosophy in 1883. He was a classmate of 8 ■ mi Vivekananda. 
He was prv>ficicnt in 10 Indian and European U zuages. He got 
Ph.D, D.Sc. and Knightliood. From 1921 to 1930 he was Vice- 
Chancellor of the Mysore Univcisity and the .vlaharaja of Mysore 
conferred on him the title 'Rujaratna-pradipa'. In 1921 
at the invitation of Rabindranath Dr. Seal presided over the in- 
augural functitm of the foundativ>n of the Visvabharati at Santi- 
niketan. He was a pioneer in introducing Niathcmatics in the 
study of comparative literature and philosophy. In recent years 
Dr. A. B. Biswas has made an extensive use of Mathematics in 
different disciplines. Thus he has applied Matheme-iics in litera- 
ture as in his Cak’utus of Poetics t, .976). in law as in The Metrics 
of hegal Phib*st>phy ( 197 1 ) and in Region as in /f spiritual 
Calculus (1977). The more important books of Dr. Seal are : 
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( 1 ) A memoir of the co-efficient of Numbers — a chapter on the 
Theory of Numbers ; (2) Neo-Romantic Movement in literature 
1890-91; (3) New essays in Criticism (1903); (4) Positive 
sciences of ancient Hindus (1915); (5) Syllabus of Indian Philo- 
sophy (1924) ; (6) Rammohan the Universal Man (1933) ; 
(7) The Quest Eternal (1936) and others. 

(c) Religious leaders 

Ramkrishna Paramhansa (1836-86) was “the man whoso 
image" as pointed out by Romain Rolland to his western readers 
in 1928, “was the consummation of 2000 years of the spiritual 
life of 3(X) million people". In the words of Sir Aurobindo : 
"The world could not bear a second birth like that of Ramkrishna 
Paramhansa in 500 years". The uniqueness of his yogic exercise 
was that he had the “colossal spiritual capacity to (lake) the 
Kingdom of Heaven by violence and (seize) upon one >ogic me- 
thod after another and extracting the substance out of it always 
(returned) to the realisation and possession of Gcxl by the exten- 
sion of inborn spiritually". He preached "Yata mat, tata path" 
(as many faiths, so many paths, every' faith has a path of God). 
This is the only pragmatic basis of inter-human relatimiships. 
In this declaration of the equality of paths anil the equality of 
faiths, R'amkrishna voices the same sentiments of democracy and 
republicanism as arc used in the problems of civic welfare and 
political life. Such a republic of religions had never been pro- 
pounded before Ramakrishna. So this dictum is one of the ntost 
profoundest contributions to world peace J ^ And this is termed 
‘securalisni’ in the Preamble to the Indian Constitution (1950). 
Clause 44 of the Constitution (45lh Amendment) Bill 1978 pro- 
posing to insert in Art. 366 a detinilion i>f the term ‘secular* 
stated : ‘’the expression ‘Republic’, as qualihcd by the expression 
‘secular’, means a republic in which there is equal respect fi>r all 
religiofis”. And Ramakrishna anticipated this by more than half 
a cc.dury ago* 

His disciple was Narcndranath Dull (Swami Vivekananda) 
(1863-1902). He graduated from the General Assemblies Insti- 
tution (Scottish Church College) in 1884. He completed his 


19. Sarkar, B. K — ‘Rcligiou.** Unity is a Contradiction in term's* in The 
Religions of $he world (ed), R.ICM4.C. (19S7). vol. 11, 101. 
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course in Law in the Metropolitan Institution (Vidyasagar Col- 
lege) in 1886, but did not appear in the final examination. Since 
his student life he had been searching for God, the Absolute 
Truth. At least on a hint from his teacher Hastie he in 1882 
found Ramakrishna to be the man. Under his guidance all his 
doubts were dispelled and he realised the Absolute Truth in 1 886. 
Before his demise Ramkrishna entrusted Narendra with the res- 
ponsibility of carrying on his work. Thereafter he organised his 
brother-disciples at Baranagore Math, wherein they took formal 
S^mnyava and new names. He l«>urcd in India. He joined the 
Parliament of Religious held at Chicago on II September, 1893. 
He spoke on the Universality of Vedantism t)n September 19 and 
on the essence of all religions on September 27. His works are 
ct>licclcd in 8 volumes. His idea of religion is universal : ‘"Each 
n.< 's potentially divine. The goal is to manifest this divinity 
by controlling nature, external and internal. That is the whole 
of religion'’. With Rs. 39,U()0 donated b\ Miss Henrieta Muller 
and Mrs. OH Hull \ ivckananda purchased the ‘site o\ the Belur 
Math and built a small MuUi on 9 December. 1898. And the 
Ramakrishna Mission started functioning from January 2. 1899. 

Keshab Chamira Sen (1838-1884) graduated from the Hindu 
College in 1856. He became well grininded in the V’edas. the 
Snmad Bhagabad Gita, Bengali and Sanskrit literature. He started 
the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj ir 1859. He » >ke away from the 
old Samaj and founded a new one on Noven> or 11. 1860. The 
final split came in 18b() when Keshab established the Brahmo 
Samaj of India on Nosernber if, of the \car. In 1881 he pcea- 
ched the new Dispensation with the vtn\> and ceremonies intro- 
duced by him. The new cinirch had a direct appeal to the heart 
t>f the people. 

Sri Aurobindo ( 1870-1950) was .Aurobindo Ghosc, son of 
Krishnadhonc Ghosh, M.D. of Al>crdcen. Scotland. He was edu- 
cated in England and proficient in Greek. Latin and French. He 
returned to India in 1892 and accepted an employr" nt in Baroda. 
He studied Sanskrit and other i.aiian languages. During 1902- 
10 he got himself involved in India's freedom movement. From 
August 1906 to August 190? he was Principal of tlic Bengal 
Naao»al College* Arrested with 30 other revolutionaries in 
May 1908, Aurobindo spent a year in jail as an undcrtrial pri- 
soner. He %as defended by Cbittaranjan Das and acquitted. A 
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Spiritual turn came over to Aurobindo and he escaped to French 
Pondicherry through Chandemagore and reached there on 4 April, 
1910. He withdrew himself from political activities and took to 
meditation and literature. In this he got help from Paul Richard 
and his wife (later Mother) who came to Pondicherry on the 
eve of the First World War. All three started the Arya^ or 
monthly philosophical review, in August 1914. In it were pub- 
lished The Life Divine^ The Synthesis (fj Yoge, Lssays on the 
Gita, The foundation of Indian Culture etc. The Arya ceased 
publication in 1921. Sri Aurobindo wrote his epic Savitri in 
23,813 lines of blank verse — it is the counterpart or the Life 
Divine in verse. It is the integral transformaliim that he aims 
at. And the matrix of transformation is the Super-mind that 
would bring about a new race of Super-men. of Truth-Conscious 
beings. His works have been collected in 3ri volumes. Rabin- 
dranath said of him : “.Accept Rabindranath's salutations. O 
Aurobindo. Thou art the wordy image of the soul of india". 

(d) Men of Science 

Some of the contributions made by the Calcuiians are outlined 
below' : 

Jagadish Chandra Base (185^-19.^^) — was a pioneer in the 
field of physico-clcctro-physiological and phinl-physiological re 
searches in India and a doyen of Indian science. He graduated 
from the St. Xavier's College in 1879 in Science, (H) group 
Under the influence of Rev. Father Lagonl he dc\ eloped his in- 
terest in the physical science. He joined the C'hrist College. 
Cambridge to prepare himself for the National Science rripos 
examination and obtained the B.A. IX'gree of the Cambridge 
University and the B.Sc. degree of the London University in 1884. 
His research career started in 1894 when his interest in electric 
waves was roused by the work of Hertz through an account <>? 
Oliver Lodge. He worked in the wave-length range from 25 mm 
to 5 mm and developed suitable emitters and detectors for such 
waves. On the basis of these investigations published in the 
Electrician, the Philosophical Magazine and other journals he was 
awarded the D,Sc. degree of the London University. Thereafter 
daring 1899*1907, Bose was involved in the study of rcspons;c‘> 
in the living and the non-living. These investigalkais were pub-^ 
liahed in several journals including Proceedings of the Royal So- 
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defy and also in the form of a montigraph, ‘■‘Response in the living 
and non-living”. From the response studies he switched over to 
biophysical and plant-physical and plant-physiological investiga- 
tions on which he brought to h ar the physicist's insight, and 
experimental skill. He founded the Bose Research Institute and 
opened it on 30 November. 1947. He had a taste tor literature 
as well. His Avyakta in Bengali is a landmark in prose. 

d^rafulla Chandra Rtn i 1^0 1- J 944) — passed the Entrance 
Examination in 1879 and joined the Metropolitan Institution and 
attended classes in Chemistry at the Presidenev C (»llcge. In 1882 
he left for Fdngland as a Gilchrist Scholai and t(u>k the B.Sc. de- 
gree from the Edinburough University in JS85 and D.Sc. in 1887. 
He held the Hope Pri/e Scholarship in 1887-88. He c.irned out 
researches in Ayurveda. He contacted the F'reneh Chemist Bcr- 
thelct and with further researches published I he Ilistnry HirJ't 
C/uvmv/«y v<il. I in 1902 and vol. II in 1909. In 1892 he tound- 
cd the Bengal C’hcmical and PharmaceiUical works and thereb\ 
laid the foundation t»t In<lian Chemical indiistr\. In 1902 the 
Bengal Chemical was matle a limited liability company with a 
capital of Rs. 2 lakhs. In 1944 n had a capital of Rs. 2o lakhs 
and employed w corkers. He had foreign tours in 1902 

and 1912. In 19 1<^ he joined the newly established college of 
science of the C alcutta I nKcrsits oi the h’- Palil Profc'-or of 
Chemistry. He inspired a generation of sei .us such as Jnan 
Ghosc and Meghnad Saha. He donated Rs. 1 iakhs to the Cal- 
cutta IJnisersity lor impiovenveni o! leaehi .g m C'hemistrv. 

Satyerturufuah \/ 894-/ ^74) was educated at the Presi- 

dency C“ollege and in 1915 he got his M.Sc. degree. He was a 
muthcniatician and plnsieisi He made significant contribution 
to Einstein's Theor\ of RelatiMt\. Bo‘‘e succeeded m deducing 
Pkmk's Law of Black BixJs radiation from the statistics of an 
a.s,semhly i>f photons m a b-dimensional phase space. Fhis me- 
thixl wuts later extended by Er' tein to an asscm' of material 
parlicleii. And Bvvse's new* meUKvd received the name of Bi'>se- 
Einstcin Statistics. Certain particles quantized have been named 
after Bo&e as Bosims, His work stimulatcil the research of Fermi 
and Dirac on the alternative statistics applied to nu'st elementary' 
articles and this is known as the Fcrmi-Dirac Statistics. His 
famous **Plafldk*s Law and lightquantum hypothesis" was published 
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in German translation in 1924 by Einstein in his journal and this 
made Bose famous throughout the world. This essay has been 
translated into Bengali by Dr. A. R. Biswas. 

Dr, Meghnad Saha (1893-1956) stood first amongst East Ben- 
gal students in 1909 in the Entrance Examination and also first 
in four subjects including Mathematics amongst all candidates. 
In 1913 he graduated in Mathematics Hons, standing second and 
in 1915 stood first class second in Applied Mathematics. }r\ 

1918 he got *ui appointment in the newly started Science College. 
After two years’ researches he got DSc. and P.R.S. His subject 
of research was Relativity, Pressure of light and astrophysics. In 

1919 he acquired world-wide popularity for his “Theory of 
Thermal ionisation”. He became Khaira Professor of Calcutta 
I'niversity. In 1923 he founded in Allahabad University a 
“School of Physics”. In 1938 he became Palit Professor and 
built up the Institute of Nuclear Physics now' called Saha Insti- 
tute of Nuclear Physics. Earlier he fountled the journal “wScience 
and Culture” in 1935. The influence of Saha’s work on the subse- 
quent progress of Astrophysics has been internationally recog- 
nised. In the Encyclopaedic Britanmca (14th edn.) Sir .Arthur 
Eddington designates Saha’s Theory as one of the 10 outstanding 
discoveries in Astronomy and Astrophysics since the disemerv 
of the telescope in 1608 by Galileo. 

Prasanta Mahatanohis (1893-1972) was a tripos of the Cam- 
bridge University in Mathematics and Physics. He joined the 
Indian Educational Service in 1922 and became Professor of 
Physics at the Presidency College and its Principal from 1945 to 
1958. Since 1931 he was the Secretary and Director of the Indian 
Statistical Institute till the end of his life. In Anthropology his 
important contribution has been “Analysis of Race Mixture in 
Bengal”, in this he discovered a new formula known after his 
name as the “.MahalanobLs distance”. His achievement was me 
estab Ishmcnt of the “Indian Statistical Institute.” 

(e) Painters 

Johann Zoffany (1733-^18 10) was a founder-member of the 
Royal Academy of England (1768). He painted Queen Charlotte 
widi her sons, the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York. In 17^0 
he came to Calcutta. His paintinipi of Indian scenes and portraits 
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of some Indian Rulers are outstanding works of art. His most 
famous painting — "The Last Supper” — hangs in the St. John’s 
Church at Calcutta. He presented it to the Church and all the 
Apostles were taken from the life <»f the then contemporary Cal- 
cuttans. The famous auctioneer. Old Tulloh sat for Judas without 
knowing it. 

Ahanindranath Tafiore (1871-19.S1) was attracted to painting. 

He was proficient in English, French, Sanskrit and Bengali. He 
learnt from the Italian O. Ghilardie and the Englishman Palmer 
the art of painting in pastel, water colour, oil colour and por- 
trait. At the request of E. V. Havcll the Principal of the Govern- 
ment School of Art he became its Vice-Principal in 1898 and 
thereafter its Principal Irom 19t)5 to 1916. His lirst paintings ap- 
peared in the Indian style as illustrated in Krishna-liUus. Then 
Or‘t'>r Khyani paintings were done in the Japanese Style as learnt 
from Tykan. In his last days he developed wliat is called "Kanuit 
Kufum't^i kind of abstract art-form. His tatKik on the technique 
of art is "Bharat Shilper Sadaanga" (six limbs of Indian .-\rl>. 
From 1922 to 1927 he was Bage wan Professor of Indian Fine 
Art in tlic Calcutta Lnivcrsiiy. His picture entitled The last hours 
ol Shah Jahan’ won ftigh praise and .Abamndra was awarded a 
goUl medal for it. 

Sandalal Bose ( lHS.^-1966) was one of the (.'•Tvncnls of Indian 
Art. He came under the mtluen«.c of .Ahaninu nith Tagore and 
after training joined R.ibindranath s Saniiniketan and later be- 
came the Direcloi of Kalabhavan from 1919 M 19.‘i2. He decora- 
ted the “Ua-sti Uijn-an Mandir” at the insitatson of J. C'. Bose. His 
famous paintings arc ‘T ina's penance ", "the Great Departure ot 
fine Pandavas” etc. He also wrote ' Silpa-charcha" and Rupa- 
vali". A harmonious dcsclopment of the East and V\csl has taken 
place through the Abmiindranath and 

Nandalal, the preceptor and the disciple. 

(f) Men of letters 
1. indo-Anglian 

In the early days Bengali w.as kxikcd upon as a language of 
fishermen. And attention was fixed on liaglish. So, the ch|e 
amongst the Bengalis considered it a matter of pride if they ecu 
write poetry or fiction in English. In its wake came "Indian wnung 
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in English"'. As observed by Sir Thomas Munro before British 
Parliament in 1873 : “If civilisation were ever to become an arti- 
cle of trade between the two countries, England would greatly 
benefit by the import cargo”. To denote this cargo the term used 
in 1883 in “Specimen compositions from Native Students” was 
Tndo-Anglian. A brief review of this literature iwS attempted be- 
low. 

Torn Dutt (1856-77) was a notable poet in those days. She is 
remembered for ‘p^lolatry' rather than for ‘poetry". The poetry 
is the thing wanted, but the poet too compels attention. It is her 
pi^tentialities or possibilities that elevate and depress us. Transla- 
tions from 70/80 French poets, named “A sheet gleaned in French 
Field” was published in 1876. The romantic favour, the feeling 
for freedom and melancholy and the magic are caught here. And 
Gossee said of ‘»t : “If modern French literature were entirely 
lost, it might not be found impossible to reconstruct a great num- 
ber of poems from this Indian version”. The next is Romesh 
Chunder Dutt (1848-1909), who wrote both in English and Ben- 
gali. His translations of the Ramayana and the Muhahharata by- 
reducing the 48,000 lines of the one and 2 lakhs i>f the other into 
4000 lines each built up his reputation. The 7 kandas of the 
Ramayatiif and 18 parv'as of the Mahuhharaui became alike 12 
books. Dutt felt that the metre adoptcil by Tennyson in his /./« A- 
\ley Hall is the ideal English equivalent to the anustuph metre of 
the Indian ethics. 

Sri Aurobindo (1872-1950) is an outstanding figure in Indo- 
Anglian literature. He wrote blank verse plays like Perseus the 
deliverer based on a Greek myth, Vasavadufta on an Indian talc 
and the like. According to him the supramenlal consciousness 
will facilitate the creation on earth of the home of a diminished 
humanity. In The Future of Poetry he extended the frontiers i>f 
the poetry of the Supramcntal age. Poetry would then become the 
purc/i — in the words of Abbe Bremond “a mystic incantation 
allied to prayer”. The Vcdic or Upanishadtc mantra has this pecu- 
liar poetry. And Sri Aurobinda's Rose of God, Thought the Para- 
de fe and The Bird of Fire are a foretaste of this future p<xrtr>. 
His epic is Savitri : A legend and a symbol— it is in three ports, 
in 12 Books or 49 cantos, making up a total of 24,000 lines. Of 
the projected SI cantos the last in Book VIl (The Book of Death ) 
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arc missing. The epic is thus apparently incomplete, yet one reads 
it at one spell and is struck by the rounded fullness of the poem. 
Savitri is the symbol of the true wife’s devotion and power, while 
Satyavan is Truth. Now beauty, love and power attuned to Truth 
can achieve anything. In Sri Auii»bindo’s “World-transforming 
Yoga’’, mind is transformed into supermind, earthnalure tran- 
scended by supernature and earth-life by life divine. He chose 
Satyavan and Savitri as hero and heroine since his epic is one of 
Xh^ evolving .soul. In recent \ears Oneil Biswas has added ‘Squar- 
ing the circle’ (19S5l. Here is nialhcrnatics made poetry, e.g., 
“God becomes 'pi limes consciousness squared’, that is IIC- or 
the Vcdantic Brahman '. 

2 . Ih'ti^^ali 

Michael Madhusiidan Dutt ( 1824-73) was the brightest star of 
>oung licngal. Among his Ciiileague*^ were Bhudev Mukhopadhvay, 
Rajnarain Basu, (iourdas B\sack etc. While reading in the Hindu 
College, his pi^cnis appeared in 'Literary Blossom', 'Bengal Spec- 
tator’ etc. He embraced ('hri.sticLn!i>. On the advice of h)s friends 
he lx*gan writing in Bengali. .Anu within a short time he intro- 
duced *bkmk verse’ in his epic namcti 'MiyhfiadvcjJh Kavya* 
and also 'Sonnet' in his 14-line verses. This is unique. Then came 
Bankim Chandra Chalterjec ( 1838-94), the novelist. He wrote 14 
novels, the first being DurjiH'sh-.SwuItni. His • -r/nut/ Mirh came 
out in 18S2. The Ininn in it, 'Baiule Mataraii Ixcame the slo- 
gan for India’s freedom struggle with the British. 'Fhouglt Rabin- 
dranath’s “Janaganainana” is m>w the Natk lal Anthem, 'Bandc 
Mataram’ enjoys equal status and respect with it. 

Rabindranath Tagore (1861-1941) v\on the No\cl Prize in 
liteiaturc in 1913 with his Gifanjtdj (song offering). He was the 
hrsl Asian to have this honour. He has left h» ^ mark on almost 
all the art forms of lilcraturc-song. fK'clry, novel, short story, 
drama, essay etc. — and even on painting. Then came Sarai Chan- 
dra Chatter jec (1876-1938) with his novels and shoi*. stories. He 
was a prolific writer and his ks were all widely acclaimed. 
His revolutionary book, ‘Father Dabi* was banned by the British 
Govemnumt. Girish Chandra Ghosh (1844-1912) brought in the 
theatreiaod. In 1872 he founded the NatitHial Theatre with the 
hdp of the elite Qtfeuttans. It was the first of the professional 
Bengali tt^atres and the first play staged on it was "Nil Darpan"' 
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written by Dinabandhu Mitra (1830-73) on indigo-planters. He 
was a successful actor as well as a good play-writer. He intro- 
duced a new variant of blank verse called 'Gairish Chhanda’ in 
his mythological plays. Of the plays some are Jana^ Frafulla, Siraj- 
ud-daula etc. On seeing his Chaiianyatila, Ramakrishna Param- 
hansa blessed him. Another actor of note was Sisir Kumar Bha- 
duri (1889-1959). He passed M. A. examination in 1913. In 
1912 Rabindranath's 'Baikunthcr Khuta' was produced on the 
University Institute stage and Sisir Kumar appeared in the role 
of Kcdar. Rabindranath saw it and remarked : *^Kcdar is the ob- 
ject of my envy. Once I had a name in that role'*. On 6 August. 
1924 ‘Sita’ of Jogesh Chowdhury was staged in Natyainan- 
dir and innovations were introduced everywhere. On seeing this 
Amrillal Mitra said : ‘‘Sisirkumar is the pioneer of a new age 
in theatre'’. 

In the studies of language mention may be made of Dr. Suntti 
Kumar Chatterjee (1890-1977). He was ProfeNH)r of Linguistics 
and Phonetics in the Calcutta University from 1922 to 1952. He 
has written in Bengali and English many books, the most famous 
of which is *‘Thc origin and development of Bengali language*' 
(1926). His *Bhasatatw'cr Bhumika’ (Introduction to the thcor> 
of the Bengali Language) was published in 1936 and ‘Bangla 
Bhasaprasange" (on the Bengali theory of the Bengali language, 
in 1975. They throw light on the intricacies of the Bengali lan- 
guage. Kazi Na/rul Islam (1899-1976) also deserves mention. 
He joined the 49th Bengali Regiment as a soldier and the regi- 
ment was disbanded in 1920 after the First World War (1914- 
18). He could compose songs and sing them. He pijpulariscti 
Gazal in Bengali. He wrote more than 3()(X) songs. He was the 
mouthpiece of non-cooperation movement sponsored by Gandhi 
in vigorous language. His poem Vulrohi (rebel) illustrates this 

VI. Mass media 

(a) Pasts, Telegraphs and Telephones — Lord Oivc intro- 
duced the postal system in 1766 for official purposes. The postal 
service was first thrown open Co the public in 1837. A postal 
department was set up under a Postmaster General named Red- 
futn. The General Post OflSce (GPO) at the time was located at 
old Post office Street. In 1854 the first postage stamp on an Ail 
India basb was issued. On 20 November, 1884 postal taxes were 
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notified for despatch of articles to different places. Thus the rates 
were one mna, two anas, three anas and seven annas for Hooghly, 
Burden, Bhagalpur and Benaras respectively. The Postal Index 
Number (PIN) was introduced in J972 for efficient and correct 
handlmg of mail. 


For speedy communication especially to aid navigation Dr 
W. B. O, Shaughnessy, Surgeon and Professor of cLmistry at 
the Calcutta Medical College was authorised in 1851 to con- 
struct experimental Telegraph lines along the Hooghly between 
Calcutta and Diamond Harbour in the south. The receiving Sta- 
tion was i>pcrate<l by Salinonscupe. Two other stations — Kubra- 
hati and Khagarcc (Khejuri) was added to the system next year. 
But the Morse Code was introduced in 1857. 

India had a 50-line lelcphtme exchange in Calcutta in 1881 
onb’ ^ years after the invention of telephone by Graham Bell. 
There were about 120 subscribers. In 1884 the service was ex- 
tended U\ the other side of the Hooghly to Howrah and in 1892 
to Builge Budge on the South-West of Ute cil>. By 19(X) there 
were about 825 phone subscribers in 1921 the big central Ex- 
change was upend at 8, Hare Street and in 1924 two mure ex- 
changes — one in Burraba/ar and the other in Alipur — were ad- 
ded. At Park Circus one Exchange was set up in 1929. Thc.so 
were all managed by Chrl operators. .And by 1936-37 the num- 
ber of phone subscribers rose to *XK). After " Second World 


War Exchanges were mai.ic automatic. Tlicre arc now 27 major 
Ante* Exchanges, 9 minor Auto Exchanges and 3 Manual Ex- 
changes in the Calcutta Mctropiditan area including Chinsurah 
anti Chandannagore. Trunk-dialling is possible from Calcutta to 
big cities like Btimbay, IX'lhi etc. 


(b) Rad to and Tt'tc\’isum 

Radio bfviadcasts started in India in 1927 with a privaleh- 
owned transmitters at Calcutta and Bombay. Hie Government ot 
India took them over in 1930 ami started operating u'm under 
the name of Indian Broadc;isiing Service, In 1936 the name was 
changed to All India Radio. And since 1957 it was known a.> 
Akashvani and made a separate dcpartmeal. 

The Tcieviston sct«up was delinked from All India Radio cm 
April I, 1976, and given the nan\c Doordiv^han, The general 
Service in TV was first introduced »n Calcutta in 1975. India's 

30 
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own communication Satellite “Apple’’ was put in Geo-Stationary 
orbit (36000 km above Earth) over Sumatra at 102® East longi- 
tude on July 16,1981. The first live TV transmission connecting 
Calcutta was carried out through this satellite on 13 August, 
1981 with an interview with the Prime Minister of India. Colour 
TV started in 1982. 

(c) Newspapers and Journals 

The “Indian Gazette” was the newspaper that came out in 
1774, It was the mouthpiece of the Government. On 29 January, 
1780 J. A. Hickey started publication of the ‘Bengal Gazette’. 
The weekly joumdl-Bengal Harkaru — was published on October 
4, 1795 by the oriental star organisation. A bi-weekly, the Relator 
came out on 4 April, 1799. The Government’s weekly — Calcutta 
Gazette was established in 1784. The first monthly journal — Cal- 
cutta Magazine and Oriental Museum — was published by White 
from 51, Cossaitola (Bentinck) Street in Lalbazar area: A daily 
— John Bull in the Eoyf— came out on July 2, 1821. It became 
John Bull from 1833 and the Englishman since 1834. Oerozio 
published a daily called Ea^t Indian on June 1, 1831. The Friend 
oj India and the Statesman appeared in April, 1818. The Itxdian 
Daily News was incorporated with the Bengal Ifarakaru on 18 
August, 1864, The Tndian Mirror’ came out in 1861. The Ben- 
galee came out as a w'cekly in 1861. The Indian Nation came 
into being in 1882. The Amrita Bazar Fatrika was originally a 
Bengali language paper published on 20 February, 1868. On 
March 21, 1878 it transformed itself into an English paper. On 
February 19, 1891 it became a daily newspaper. 

In 1816 Gangakishore Bhattacharyya bought out in Bengali. 
The Bengal Gazette, Digdarshan was the first Bengali monthly 
published in April, 1818. Then came Samachar durpan on 23 
May, 1818. By 1830 Calcutta had 13 Bengali newspapers. On 
28 January, 1831 Iswar Gupta, the poet started his Samhad 
PrtAhdkar as a weekly. Since, 14 June, 1839 it became a daily. 
From 1853 a monthly edition started coming out. The Somapra- 
hash was ^talted on 15 November, 1858 under the editorship 
of Pandit Dwarkanath Vidyabhusan of Sanskrit College. The 
BamtAodhM Patt&ca was published in 1863, lasted for about 60 
years. The BangtAhasi and the Sanfiham were published in 1881 
and 1883 respectively. They became pcrpolar as dailies. The 
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Saptahik Basumati was published in 1896. The two most impor- 
tant Bengali magazines — Bangadarshan and Bharati — made their 
appearance in 1872 and 1877 respectively under the editorship 
of Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyay and Dwijendranath Tagore. 
The Sadhana appeared in 1891 with Sudhindranath Tagore as 
editor and then under Rabindranath’s editorship. Suresh Chandra 
Samajpati brought out Sahitya in 1890. The Vdbodhan, the 
mouthpiece of the Ramkrishna Mission came out in 1899. 

EUiring the 19th century the Press legislation had been repres- 
sive. In 1799 by an order promulgated during Lord Wellesley's 
regime, every newspaper was required to send a copy to Govern- 
ment before publication. This order remained in force till 1818, 
when it was replaced by certain directives for the guidance of the 
editors. How'cvcr, John Adam member of the Governor-Generals’ 
Cmincil issued a harsh Press ordinance on 14 March, 1823. It 
required the owner, editor and publisher of a newspaper to take 
a licence ^rom Government prior to publication. Rammohan 
Roy’s appeal to the King-in-council against the ordinance failed. 
The or^iinance remained for 12 years. In 1870 a new section 
(124A; was inserted in the Indian Penal Code to stop publica- 
tion of seditious writings. Lord Lytton (1876-80) took a hard 
line and the \'crnaciilar Press Act was passed in 1878. Under it 
the Government could punish seriously the editor, printer and 
publisher a Bengali newspaper without ’•ecourse to court. A 
strong agitation started against die Act. Lor Ripon revoked the 
Act in 1882. However, in 1889 a new' Act came, that is, the 
Official Secrets Act. 

With the 20th century came Modern Review in 1907 with 
Ramananda Chatterjec as editor. Aurobindo's Karniayogin 
(i9()9) and Subhas Chandra Bose’s Forward Block (1939) 
were weeklies. Of the dailies the following deserve mention : 
C. R. Das’s Forward (3923), and Suresh Chandra MajumdaUs 
(1888-1954) Hindusthan Standard (1937). The latter ceased 
publication in 1978. Published in 1884 under the title, ^States* 
man and friend of India', tlic '^aper continued ull 1922 and in 
1923 the name was changed to the Statesman. In regard to the 
Bengali periodicals Sandhya (1904) by Brahmabandhab Upa- 
dhyaya may be mentioned as a daily. The Anandabazar Patrika 
as a daily came out in 1922 under Suresh Chandra Majumdar ; 
the daily Jugantar in 1937. Dhumketu was a fortnightly published 
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in 1922 by Kazi Nazrul Islam. Basumati (1896) and Desk 
(1933) continued as weekly. The following monthlies deserve 
mention, namely, Prabasi (1901) by Ramananda Chatterjee 
(1865-1943), Bharatbarsa (1913) by Jaladhar Sen (1860- 
1939), Narayam (1914) by C. R. Das (1870-1925), Sabuj. 
patra (1914) by Pramatha Chowdhury (1868-1946), Manasi 
O' Marmabani (1915) by Jagadindranath Roy (1868-1926), 
Parichaya (1931), by Sudhindranath Datta (1901-60), Sami- 
barer Chithi (1924-1927) by Sajanikant Das (1900-62), K 0 UOI 
(1923) by Dineschandra Das and Kali Kalam (1926) by Prem- 
endra Mitra and Sailajananda Mukherjee.^^ 

VII. Hospitals 

Even at the distant date, 1709, Calcutta appears to have been 
provided with a good hospital, but Hamilton says of it : ‘ Many 
go into it, and undergo the penance of physic, but few come t)ui 
to give an account of its operation”. This indicates that- the medi- 
cal faculty was then not held in must esteem.^' And the rudi- 
ments of hospital facilities were available at Garstin Place near 
St. John’s Chuch. Later the hospital was removed to a place in 
1768 to the south of the maidan. This house belonged to Rev 
J. Z. Kiemandcr. With the addition of two more buildings and 
the remodelling of the old in 1795, it was named the Presidency 
General Hospital. Thereafter it became Seth Sukhlul Karnani 
Memorial Hospital because of the donation made by Kamani. 
Here was discovered by Ross, the Nobel Laureate, the malarial 
parasite from Anopheles. A discription of this Hospital has al- 
ready been given. 

The Mayo Hospital, originally called native Hospital, was 
established in September, 1792 by Rev. John Owen. It was tiri- 
ginally located in Dharmatollah and then shifted to Chitpur Road 
area. It stands now on the Strand Road — its number of beds was 
185. It has now fallen on evil days. 

A Native Medical Institution was set up in 1824 and Native 
doctors used to be trained there till 1835 when a Medical Col- 
lege was founded Surgeon M. J. Bramlay was appointed Principal 
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in August 1835 and Surgeon H. H. Goodene Professor of Medi- 
cine and Anatomy. Madhu Sudan Gupta was the first Bengal 
teacher of Anatomy to carry out in 1836 the dissection on a dead 
body with 4 of his students including Rajkrishna De. The foun- 
dation stone was laid by Lord Dalhousic on 30 Septembci, 1848 
and the College was opend on December 1, 1852. In July 1882 
Sir Ashley Eden opened a new Wing in the Medical College 
Hospital for Indian women and children. It is named after him. 

l*he Campbell Hospital (now Nil Ratan Sarkar Hospital) was 
started as a Pauper Hospital in the 19th century. It was jointly 
maintained by the State Government and the Calcutta Munici- 
pality. It is situated in the south of Sealdah Railway Station. 
After Independence it has been named the Nil Ratan Sarkar 
Hospital. 

fiiv Albert Victor Hospital (now R. G. Kar Medical) was 
originally the Calcutta School. 15 >ears later the name — Albert 
Victor — w\s conferred on it. The Secretary. Dr. R. G. Kar in the 
latter part of the 19th centur\ and the early >cars of the 20th 
century made it a big hospital thr^nigh his eflorts. It then became 
known as Carmichael Medical College and Hospital. After Dr. 
Kiir’s death and Independence, it is renamed R. G. Kar Hospital. 
It is situated at 1. Bclgachia Road. 

.At II, Elgin Road is siluate<I the Sambhunath Pandit Hospital 
with 250 beds. The Chittaranjar. Hospital wa* built in i^>72 to 
perpetuate the memory of Deshbandhu C. R. at 24, Gora- 
chand Road, Entally. It has 200 Ix’ds. There is the Chittaranjan 
Seva Sadan, opposite the Asutosh College. It is now mainly a 
cancer hospital and also a hospital fi)r women and children. The 
Rankrishna Mission Seva Pratisihan is a ver\’ big hospital to the 
south of the Hazra Road-Sar.it Bose Road junction, there is a 
Maternity Home called Matri Seva Sadan. K>caled at the Southern 
Avenue. And tlicrc are other hospitals run by ditTcrent organisa- 
lions.-* 

VIII, ArcMtecfure md Sculptu* 

(a) Architecture 

A description of a number of noteworthy buildings is attemp- 
ted below : 


22. Roy, B. op cit., 106- 10. 
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1. The Victoria Memorial Hall — On the death of Queen 
Victoria (1901) the then Governor-General, Lord Curzon planned 
the contruction of a Memorial Hall. The plan was drawn up by 
Sir William Emerson, President of the Royal Institute of British 
architects. The construction is a good example of Italian Renais- 
sance with traces of Saracenic influence. It cost about a crore 
and 5 lakhs of rupees. The construction was started in 1904 and 
completed in 1921 except the four domes on the four sides, which 
were put up in 1934. The Makrana white marble uscti for the 
Taj at Agra was used here also, but its design w^as dilTercnt. The 
architecture is Indo-European. The structure is 333 feet loni! 
and 238 feet wide. Its height at the top of the main dome is 184 
feet. On the top of this dome stands a revolving bronze statute of 
Victory, which is 16 feet high and weighs over 80 maunds. 'flu 
entire structure is shaped by the two ends of which are con- 
nected with curved collonadcs. In the Oueen\ Hall iust bchnv 
the main dome stands a statue of Queen Victoria.^* 

2. The Bose Research Institute — 'Fhis Institute was fountleo 
by Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose (1858-1937), the eminent scientl^r 
and opened to the public on 30 November, 1917. To pursue tfu' 
methods of research he invented the Balanced Crescograph ioi 
measuring the growth of plants. Its nmgnif>ing power is one lakh 
times. One of his discoveries was that plants and animals are 
governed by the same fundamental laws of Nature. An cquall> 
momentous discovery was the demonstration of the dual nervous 
impulse in plants. The Institute has in the main building a lecture 
hall that can accommodate 1500 people and a museum with 
bronze bust of its founder and various instruments used for his 
experiments. A second building at a short distance from the maie. 
one contains the library and laboratory for Botany and Physics 
Behind lies a garden wherein the grcat-rcsearch scholar ctMiilucted 
his experiments. 

The Birla Planetarium — This unique structure in Calcutta 
owes its inception to the Birla Education Trust ( 1929) which pm 
the proposal to the West Bengal Government. The Government 
allotted to the Trust about 3i btghas of land on a 999 — years’ 
lease. It is situated near the Crossing of Chowrinj^ice Road and 


23. Maiumdar, up. dt, part II. 512-13. 
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Shapespearc Sarani as well as adjacent to the Maidan. It consists 
of a single-storied circular structure in the style of Indian archi- 
tecture— it was designed by the architects, Ballardie Thompson 
and Mathews and constructed by M/s. M. L. Dalmiya & Co. 
Ltd. The central dome with a diameter of 82 feet follows the 
shape of the Buddhist Stupa of Sanchi. There is an art gallery 
and a library of maps, books, magazines and other relevant data 
on Astronomy. The central hall is air-conditioned with the equip- 
ment worth Rs. 2 lakhs. And the construction cost Rs. 10 lakhs. 
The Universal Planetarium Projector with its accessories consist- 
ing of 29,000 parts has been supplied by the Vcbcarl Zeiss Jena 
of East Germany at a cost of Rs. 6 lakhs. At a cost of Rs. 
lakhs, the Dome has been equipped. The projector with its parts 
portrays on the perforated inner ceiling the world of space studded 
with stars and planets orbiting their endless course. To the specta- 
tor ii appeius as if he were gazing at the heavens from the roof 
of his h^use. 'Hie total cost is about Rs. 22 lakhs. It was opened 
to the public on 29 September, 1962. It is the first in India and 
the fourth in .Asia. 

4. llu’ Maluiiiiii Sudan — This is situated at 164. Chitiaranjan 
Avenue. It ttwcs its origin to Netaji Subha> Chandra Bose ; it 
was named by Rabindranath Tagore, who laid the foundation 
stone of the building. Its hall is adorned with portraits of the 
countrv s patrii)t,s and marts rs. .And it used for musical, 
artistic and cultural functions.-* 

5. SkyscruppeTK—RcccnWy skyscrappers have come to the 
metropolis. The 13-storied building of the West Bengal Govern- 
ment’s .N’ew Secretariat at 2 '^.3. K. S. Roy Street and the Metro 
Rail Bhavan tm Chowringhee arc illustrations. Besides, multi- 
storied structures arc being built to accommodate “apartment 


owners. 
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identity 

Location 

Material 

used 

Sculptor 

1. Rabindranath 

Rabindra Sadan 

Bronze 

Kartick 

Tagore 

Courtyard 


Pal 

2. Do 

Academy of Fine 
Arts 

Concrete 

Salim 

Munshi 

3. Mahatma Gandhi Guninanak Sarani 
Crossing 

Bronze 

Debiprosad 

Raichowr 

dhury 

4. Netaji Subhas 

East corner of 

Do 

Proilosh 

Chandra Bose 

Rajbhavan 


Dasgupta 

5. Do 

Shyambazar 5-point 
Crossing 

Do 

A Bombay 
Sculptor 

6. Deshbandhu 

In front of Akash- 

Do 

Ramesh 

Chittaranjan 

vani Bhavan 


Pal 

i 

7. Surendranath 
Bancrjce 

Curzon Park 

Do 

w 

IX‘biprosad 

Rai 

Chowdhiiry 

8. Kshudiram Bose 

S.W. Comer of Bi- 
dhansabha Bhavan 

Do 

Ti'ipas 

Datta 

9. Swami Viveka- 
nanda 

Gol Park 

White 

marble 

Vlani Pal 

10. Asutosh 

Crossing of Chow- 

Brvrnze 

Debiprosad 

Mukherjee 

ringhee & Chitta- 
ranjan Avc. 


Rai 

Chowdhury 


On the quality of these statues, the famous sculptor, Chintamoni 
Kar, Principal of the Art Slchool has thus obscrvcti ; “When sta- 
tues of national leaders or famous men arc placed at the centre 
of a city, they only reflect faithfully the physical features of the 
persons concerned, the sculptures are lifeless and devoid of per- 
sonality and become more like taxidermy than a work of art.^^ 
And tuts is illustrated by the statute of Swami Vivekananda at 
the Golpark. 

The Gandhi Statue rises 1 1 feet in height and is set on a pedes- 
tal of sand stone 13 feet high. It stands in the centre of an cnclo- 


25. Maiumdar, op. cit.. Pan II. 516-18. 
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sure surrounded by a well-kept lawn and spot-lights which illu- 
minate at night. It depicts the great leader toiling along a rough 
path covered with thorns and brambles. The fragile and lonely 
figure, as in life, appears weak and emaciated. The sculptor, Debi- 
prosad Rai Chowdhury was inspirci.1 by Rabindranath’s injunction 
to the Mahatma on the eve of the latter’s Civil Disobedience 
Movement : “If no one responds to your call, march alone.” On 
the pedestal of the statue is the following inscription, one of the 
sayings of the Mahatma himself : 

“In the midst of death life persists ; 

In the midst of untruth truth persists ; 

In the midst of darkness light persists : 

Hence 1 gather that God is Life. Truth and Love”. 

]y F/p/it/ng for freedom 
( a ) Freedom- seek ers 

The British Raj operated in two ways — indirectls and directl>. 
In the first stage tlic Last India Compans acted as the middleman. 
In this pcritKl the Company pass d from a mercantile power to a 
territorial possessitm. And then they ruled til! IS58 when the 
British Crown ti>ok it over and the second stage .set in. It was at 
this stage that the national struggle for indejxrndcnce began after 
the Sepoy Mutiny in I he middle class emerged with the 

spread of English education. A': ! the Indian National Congress 
was established by a retired civilian. A, O. Hu .e. Its first session 
was presided over b\ a Calcuttan named W'oomcsh Chunder 
Banerjee (1844-1906). He was a liberal in his political views. 
He did not visualise the full independence of India. 

'iurcndranallt Banerjs'e (1841-1925) had troubles over his 
admission in England to the Indian Ci\il Service. However, he 
was ultimately taken to the service, but dismissed in 1874. He 
founded the Ripon College named after him. He became a real 
force in politics. Twice he became the President of the National 
Congress in 189.S and 1902. He opposed the part'* on of Bengal 
but was against terrorism and v.^'lcnce. He was responsible for 
the re-organisation of the Calcutta Corporation. His autobiogra- 
phy is named *A Nation in making . 

Abul Kalam Azad (1888-1958) worked for the Congress. He 
was in pri i An several times. Twice he was elected President of the 
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Indian National Congress— once in 1923 and the second tiiric 
in 1940. He continued as President till 1946 as no election could 
be held because of the imprisonment of a large number of Con- 
gress men in connection with the Quit India Movement (1942), 
He negotiated with the British Cabinet Mission in 1946. And in- 
dependence came in the wake of the partition of India. After In- 
dependence he became the Education Minister. He wrote a con- 
troversial book — India wins freedom** (19S9), 

Bepin Chandra Pal (1858-1932) embraced Brahmoism. He 
did not agree with Tilrik's concept of Hindu nationalism but pre- 
ached a “composite patrionism". In 1906 he started a daily cal- 
led 'Banda Mataram'’, whose editor was Aiirobindo, “a stormv 
petrel in Bengal politics’'. During his sojourn in England (1908- 
11) he developed the empire-idea^ wherein the British empire 
should be a federal union in which India and Great Britain and 
other self-governing colonies would cooperate as equal and ircc 
partners. He proclaimed complete independence long Kdorc the 
Congress accepted it as its goal. 

Chittaranjan Das (1870-1925) was inspired by Surendrariath 
Banerjee, a member of the Anushilan Samiti of the Bengal Re 
volutionarics and in touch with Aurobindo Ghosh and his jour- 
nal, Bande Matararn. He ilefcnded Aurobindi> in the Alqx)rc 
Bomb case (1908) and got his acquittal. He has been conferred 
the title ‘Deshbandhu’ (friend of the country) by people Ixreauvc 
of his generosity. He wanted “Swaraj for tlie masses, not fi>r the 
classes”. He formed the Swaraj party. In 1916 he started a litcrai> 
monthly journal named Narayan. He donateii this house on winch 
now stands Chittaranjan Seva Sadan. Tagore wrote of him : 'Bv 
penance did you bring in a deathless life/On your death have vou 
gifted away that life”. 

Subhas Chandra Bose (1897-1945) was inspired by Swann 
Vivekanaada. In 1920 he stood 4th in the Indian Civil Service 
Examination in England but did not accept the appointment un- 
der the British. He worked for the total boycott of the Prince ot 
Wales in Calcutta in 1921. He was arrested and sent to Mandalay 
jail under Regulation III of 1818 on the charge that be had been 
associated with the terrorists. In 1927 be was released on medi^ 
cd grounds. He was opposed to the tradtikmal Congress poUc> 
fomralated by Gandhi, who therefore did not apfmve of the 
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nomination of Subhas as the President of the Congress Yet he 
was returned twice in 1938 and 1939. Cyn the historic “Indepen- 
dcncc Day’\ January 26, 1941 Subhas had disappeared from his 
house. He reached Berlin and began his broadcasts from there 
since January 1942. He left Gerinanv and with the cooperation 
of the Japanese Govt, arrived in Singapore on July 2, 1943. Two 
days after he took over from Rashbehary Bose the leadership ot 
the Indian Independence Movement in East Asia, organised the 
Azad Htnd Fouj (the Indian National Army). He became the 
Army s Supreme Commandar on August 25 and proclaimed, 
the Provisional Govt, of A/ad Hind on Octt)ber 21. He was hailed 
as Nctaji by the .Army and the Indian people there. This Army 
subsequently advanced uplo Kohirna and Imphal, where the 
Indian National Hag was hoisted for the first time. He reported 
\ h-<ve been killed in an Air-crash over Taiwan (Formosa) on 
August 18,1945. 

Bidhan Chandra Roy (1882-1962) missed his M. B. Degree 
owing to some dispute with a European professor and within 6 
monthN pa'^sed the E.M.S. cxammaiion in 1906 and in two vears 
thereafter won his M.D. He went to England and was admitted 
to the St. Bartholomev\\ Institution in 19(39. And within about 
2 years he passed both the M.R.C.P. (Li>ndon) and F.R.C.S. 
(England), bsung placed lirsl in the former. After C.R. Das’s 
death he became the IX^puiv ?• '^der of waraja Party in the 
Legisiatixe C i>uncii. The Big Five of Bei .ixl — Sarat Chandra 
Bose, Nirinal Chandra Chunder, Tulsi Chandra Goswami, Nalini 
Ranjan Sarkar and Bicihanctiandra Roy — guided Bengiil politics 
at the lime , He became the Chief Minister of Bengal in 1948 
and remained all hi-; death. He donated his house to a Trust 
catering to the nuiiical relief to the sulTcring humanity. 

Freedom- ‘^eekers arc many and in various fields. Narendranath 
Bhattacharyya.. later known by his assumed name in 1916, M. N. 
Roy (1887-1954), i.c., Manabcndranalh Roy, made bis mark in 
revolutitmary activities. Tliat why, Lenin onct walled him “the 
symbol of Revolution in the Ea.Ni”. Among his Indian contem- 
poraries he was peerless. He broke away from the committee. In 
1939 the Radical IXinocratic Party was formed by him. His 
political writings show maturity by any standard. He came to 
realise afte*" hts communistic activities that “Communism is not 
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the horoscope of the world”. He pleaded for a new humanism in 
his “Reason, Romanticism and Revolution” (1955). 

Another freedom-seeker was Mukunda Behari Mullick { 1 888- 
1974). He fought against casteism throughout his life. He was 
an M.A.B.L. and a practising advocate. He joined the Cabinet 
formed to implement the Govt, of India Act, 1935. He was for 
the liberation of the Depressed Oasses. By establishing Debt 
Settlement Boards he was able to scale down the debts of the 
peasants. This work revealed him as a mature economist of h 
high order. 

(b) British rulers 

The Calcutta Settlement had its first President of Fort William 
in Sir Charles Eyre, This continued till the post was converted 
into that of a Governor. And Robert Clive became the first 
Governor of Fort William. Tlie last Governor in the lire was 
Warren Hastings (1772-74). Then he l>ccamc the Governor- 
General of Fort William under the Regulating Act of 1773 from 
20 October, 1774. And this line continued till the Charter Act 
of 1833. The first Governor-General of India under it was Lord 
William Cavendish Bentinck from July 4, 182S. And it con- 
tinued till the Crown's take-over in 1858. And the first Governor- 
General and Viceroy was Lord Canning since November 1. 1858. 
This continued at Calcutta w'ith Lord Hardingc upto 31 March, 
1912. Then the capital was shifted to New Dclni. 

The Charter Act of 1853 created Lt. Governor for Bengal 
Presidency and the first incumbent was Sir F. J. Haliiday ( 1854). 
This line continued till April 1, 1912 when the office of the Lt. 
Governor of Bengal was abolished and Bengal raised to a Gover- 
norship. And the first Governor of the Presidency of Fort Wil- 
liam was Lord Carmichael. This continued till 15 August 1947 
when India became independent with C. Rajagopalachari as the 
first Indian Governor. A li.st of Govcmors-Gcncral and of Lt. 
Governors and Governors Is given in App. C. 

(c) Independence and after 

India became free on 15 August, 1947 in accordance with the 
Indian Independence Act, 1947. The Government of India Act, 
1935 was modified and adapted by the India (Provisional Con- 
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stitution) order, 1947 made by the Governor-General on 14 
August, 1947. And this continued till the Constition of India 
came into force from 26 January, 1950. 

The Constituent Assembly of the Indian Union met in Delhi 
on the night of August 14. In an atmosphere tense with excite- 
ment Nehru addressed the members : “At the stroke of the mid- 
night hour, when the world sleeps, India will awake to life and 
freedom. A moment comes, which comes but rarely in histor>. 
X^'hen we step out from die old to the new, when an age ends, 
and when the soul of a nation, long suppressed, linds utterance". 
The Assembly then appointed Lord Mountbatten the first Gover- 
nor-General of the Dominion. Rajendra Prasad, the President of 
the Assembly gave a reply to Lord Mountbatten's address ; 

' While our achievement is in no small measure due to our own 
oultv.logs and saenficos. it is aKo the result of world forces and 
events ^d, last thi)ugh not least, it is the consummation and 
fulfilment of the histone tradition and demcxrratic ideals of the 
British race'\ At present the administration is being carried on 
according to the Constitution ot India. The Governor of West 
Bengal remains at Calcutta while the President of India at New 
Delhi after replacing the former Governor-General. 

In this context the Independence Act. 1947 is important. It 
shows that lliis Independence came by wu\ “the progiessive 
realisation of responsible govcrnnicni in Inc ' as visualised in 
the Preamble to the Govt, of India .Act, 19 Iv t9 ^ 10 Geo. 5 
ch, 181). The Independence Act was th ; culmination of the 
British Policy. But unfurtunalcly some people tail to appreciate 
this. As a result ihcv, like Dr, Sulx>dh Chandra Sengupta, ll> 
in fancy to the cmp\rcan and stale ; “Subhaschandra Bose 
wrested freedom from the British and left it to others to unfurl 
the National Flag on the Red Fort ’. I he word, “wrest" is to be 
marked — ^here ‘force' is necessary, whereas the JnJt^ptmdencv 
Act^ shuts it out. Hcncc the naming of the boc^k India wrests 
freedom* (1982) is inappropi ♦e. On the other hand Azad s 
book *lndia wins FreeUonf (1959) suits the occasion belter. 


26. Majumdar. R. C. — Snuggle iy'-' licedom. in 
of the indian People, \i>l. H ai 
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X. Water, power and transport 
(a) Water 

The supply of filtered water per capita in the Calcutta metro- 
polis is inadequate as already pointed out. Drainage has been a 
porblcm that appears to defy solution. This has been due to the 
“haphazard urban expansion of the city, blocking Cutfall Chan- 
nels and effecting what little natural drainage is available”. 
During the monsoon a 2-to-3-hour downpour turns the streets 
into canals. The waters remain stagnant for days together and 
pose health hazards. The existing sewers and conduit pipes can 
cope only with one-third of the city as it was in 1906. Since then 
the population has jumped from one million to 9..^ million even 
to about 1 1 million now. The situation recalls the description of 
an English pex^t as if he had the Calcutta situation in mind alx)ut 
200 years ago when he wrote : 

Water, water everywhere, 

And all the boards did shrink ; 

Water, water, every where. 

Nor any drop to drink. 

But the supply of drinking water tells a different story. In 19.11 
Calcutta provided 52 gallons of filtered water per day to each 
of the Calcuttaas. The pressure was so great that houses of 2 
or 3 floors did not require any electric pump. By 1^65 the daily 
supfdy per head fell to 25 gallons per head. Now for a population 
of about 11 million there i.s a daily supply of only 150 million 
gallons. There was a cholera epidemic of 1958 and the World 
Health Organisation laid the blame at the door of bad water. The 
WHO estimated Calcutta requirements at 60 gallons of water 
per head per day. However, the CMDA fixed a target of 40. Mot 
this was too ambitious. Then the CMDA came down to 20. But 
this too remains a dream, for averages arc deceptive. Thus Ali- 
pore n-'ght have 100 gallons while Tiljala only 5. And the prob- 
km still remains a problem defying solution. 235 big diameter 
tubewells supply 1 1 1 million litres per day and 6.500 small dia- 
meter tubewells 35 million litres. Besides, Pulta supplies 712 mil- 
lion litres of filtered water per day. This gives 858 million litres 
per day. 
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( b) Power 

There are three agencies to supply electricity to the metro-’ 
polls, namely. The Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation, The 
West Bengal State Electricity Buui.l and the Daniodar Valley 
Corporation. Together they cannot meet the City's demand for 
530 MW in the morning peak hour at 1 1 A.M. and for 590-600 
MW in the evening peak hour at 7 P.M. In 1982 the average 
shortfall in power was 111.34 MW. Recently there has been an 
addition of 270 MW — 210 MW at Handel unit and 60 MW at 
Titagar — but this has only a marginal clTcct of increase. Hence 
is the problem of load-shedding. In recent years Kolaghat with 
its total capacity of 630 MW has come into stream with no re- 
sultant improvement in the situatiim. Naturally, a question arises : 
what is this loail-shedding (iue to ? 1 lie answer must be found, 
n:.t i.t do installed capacit\ of the plants, but in their PLF. i.c. 
Plant l^^ding Factor. As reported in the Newspapers, the All 
India average is 52’. wliercas it is here only 38^.: . And this has 
further dctcriolcil in recent month'^. Tlie Siutesman has recently 
reviewed the position : the installed capacity is about 3.1iKi MW. 
whereas the demand in peak hours has risen to about 1,000 MW. 
Yet there is load-shedding. This means diat the average of 38',, 
PIJ"’ has gone down to less than 30-'^. And tlic credit for this 
must go to the empknecs* work ethics and the management of 
the admiimtrators. 

fb) Traits 

Then there is the problem of transport. The vehicles 

of The Calcutta District on 31 December, 1982 (as gathered 
from the West Bengal Ciovt's P. \'. Department) were as fol- 
lows ; (1) Lorry — 21,206 ; (2) \ an r Tcmjx^* — ^,313 ; (3) Van 

Jeep — 90J21 \ (4) Motor-Cycle and Scooter— 57,690 ; (5) 
Taxi— 7,538; (6) Stale carriage— 3,256 ; (7) Contract carriage 
—2,191 ; (8) Mini Bus— 642 ; (9) Trailor Tractor— 2,93-4 — 
total 1,92,498. Recently, the at- '-rickshaws have come to 
ply. The total number I'f vehicles regestred is 1.37 lakhs, of which 
private cars account for .72 lakhs, which is 54 percent of the 
total. There arc 2,799 buses iiiciuding 5lX) mini buses, 300 trams 
and other vehicles* 

Secondly, there is also the State Transport Corporation. It runs 
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buses over the City's 69 routes (1981-82) and on long distance 
routes 58. The total number of vehicles on 31 March, 1983 was 
1,653. The Corporation puts the number of vehicles per day on 
an average on the roads thus : City — 597 (1981-2) ; Jong dis- 
tance — 126. The number of employes comes to 13,311. The total 
number of passengers comes to 302,300('000) (1981-2) ; long 
distance — 6,800('000). The total earnings came to Rs. 154 crorcs 
(1979-80). showing a profit of Rs. 1,57,600. 

The third is the Calcutta Tramways Company Ltd. It had 438 
tram cars and 10 miscellaneous cars in 1981-2 and 27 routes. 
On an average 280 vehicles were put on the roads and they car- 
ried 2,570 lakhs. The number of persons employed per day was 
9,110 (1981-82), and the total earnings came to Rs. 642 lakhs 
(1981-2) with the loss of Rs. 889.45 lakhs. 

TTie Indian Railways entered the Metro age with the Calcutta's 
Metro Rail in 1984-5 from Esplanade to Bhowanipur —a dis- 
tance of 3.5 kms that connects 5 stations. Now it goes upto Es- 
planade. The projected length from Tollygungc to Duin Dum i^ 
16.43 km. The number of stations is as follows overground — 
2; underground — 15, total being 17. There are 8 coaches per 
train, each coach measuring 19.50 metres in length and 2.75 
metres in. breadth. The highest speed is 80 km per hour, but the 
average speed is 30 km per hour. The electricity demanti is 750 
volts D.C. (53 MW — 65 MVA). The time to travel from Tolly- 
gunge to Dum Dum is 33 minutes, while the Esplanade is 15 
minutc.s. Each coach carries 54 (sitting) and 218 (standing) 
passengers ; each train is to carry about 2500 passengers. And 
the interval between trains is 21 minutes.^' 

X. Calcutta and town planning 

Kipling rightly pointed out that Calcutta had unplanned deve- 
lopment. It had “palace, byre, hovel-poverty and pridc/Side by 
side’^® And this even now exists and shows no signs of abate- 
ment. 


27. Roy, N- R.— Calcutta, 104, 118-22, 

28. Kipling. R. — ‘A tale of two cities' in A Selecfed Verse (Penguin Rc' 
print), 27. 
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(a) 'Poverty and Pride' 

Calcutta suffers from the ills of lop-sided development. As a 
result, the poor and the rich huddle together. The scene is one 
of the rich getting richer and the poor poorer.^Q 


(i) Poverty 

Calcutta's traffic strikes a new-comer as all unique. Trams 
grind round comers ; gypsy-green lorries move with Ta-ta and 
Bye-bye’ ; taxis swereve all over the road with much blowing of 
horns ; rickshaws spring unexpectedly out of side streets ; bullock- 
carts sway pondrously along to the impediment of everyone ; and 
sacred Brahmani bulls and cows stroll ciown non-challantly the 
middle of the tram-tracks munching breakfast as they go. There 
is also a traffic in people hanging on to all forms of public trans- 


port. 

There is first of all the beggars that a \isitor encounters. Cal- 
cutta's Ivggary consists of 4 lakhs without a job. A woman 
with a sleeping child in her lap supplicates mournfully. There 
arc children with tears and sobs and ihc> cr>. ‘.No maniina. no 
papa, paisa, paisa'. It is a pathetic sight. Beggars are of various 
j^inds — some are mutilated for profit, some with leucodcrma. and 
some with tcslering wi>unds. .And beggar children flock to a nesv- 
comcr as if he is a second Pied Piper. Secondly, come 70.000 


— sleepers. They prefer to sleep on a blanket in the open 
air of the streets to stilling in a slum. Oftt they construct on 
the streets lean-tos if in families, straw' mattiug, odd bricks and 
wads of newspaper in a double-decker secuence of boxes. The 
dying destitutes may find shelter in Mother Teresa’s Nirmal Hri- 
da\. Thirdly, there are about 40,000 lepers. Some are taken 
care of by Mother Teresa's nuns and others have a leper colony 
at Dhapa to the east of the city. And the destitutes and leperi 


represent the extremities of Calcutta’s poverty. 

Then there is the bustcc— the huts are made of wattle with 
tiled roi^fs and mud floors. These arc congested. standing pipe 
provides for 125 people. Besi ‘;s, there is the /CW— it is a 
richman’s method of stabling his cattle upon the premises of th 
poor. Every bustccc has this. The bustce-dwellcrs are to put up 


31 
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with the filth of these dozen beasts. There arc other forms of 
slum or bustec. At Baranagar there is a jute mill having houses 
for its workers. The raw red brick with its patina of dirt wel- 
comes the visitors. The workers* houses are two-storied and they 
have 630 rooms for 1500 people. One room in the ground floor 
is 10 ft. by 6 ft. and three men share it. The buslces have 17,000 
service privies ; the city has 40,000. The service privies arc the 
beginnings of cholera and other gastro-intestinal disease in em- 
bryo ; with the moonsoon the incidence of cholera rises. It is 
endemic and epidemic — in 1958 there were 4,900 cases and 
1,765 deaths. And the worst is that there is not even a hospital 
bed for 1000. Since the famine of 1943 starvation has become a 
feature of Calcutta's life. The Reserve Bank of India has estimated 
(1970) that 70 per cent of the people live in absolute poverty 
by the calorific measurement. This is one of the reasons a sui- 
cide as well. In 1967, 4,682 people committed suicide ; in 1968. 
this figure rose to 5,800. 

( ii ) Wealth 

Calcutta is a wealthy city as well as a squalidly piK>r one. And 
the two elements live close together and present grotC'‘ — que 
contrasts. Thus it accommodates the Maharajas — i>f Cooch- 
Hehar, of- Cossimbazar, of .Mayurbhanj, anil of Nattore. I hen 
there is the wealth of the warehouse and the founiiry, of the dock- 
side and the banks. Calcutta is still the richest city in India — it 
is possibly the richest city as observed by Mooi house, an \ where 
between Rome and Tokio in terms of the money accumulated and 
represented here. Between 1956-7 and 1966-7, Calcutta had 
46.9% of Indian's exports and 30.4% of imports. It was here 
that in 1964 15% of manufacturing industry was based, 30' 
of banking business took place, and 30% of material bank re- 
venue was produced. Despite her poverty Calcutta represents 
wealth. In the sixties the average annual income per head of 
popu^tkm was Rs. 194 in Bchar^ Rs. 259 in Orissa. Rs. 319 
in Assam and Rs. 327 in West Bengal, while it was Rs. 811 in 
Calcutta. In this connection the income of the Calcutta Electric 
Supply CcMrporation may be noted. The Corporation, a British 
firm, started generating power for the city in 1897. In 1965 the 
'adjusted profits’ (gross profits before deduction of depreciation 
and after deduction of debenture interest) were Rs. 5,132,000. 
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In 1969 they were £ 2,810,000 and this meant that there was 
a clear profit of 1,177,971 after subtraction of loans, interests 
and other encumbrances with a declaration of 9% divided. In 
1970 the clear profit came to £ 7,87,301 in addition to dona- 
tions worth £ 743 to the CTharitabli' orjianisations in India. And 
Calcutta can, to quote Kipling, 

Though the argosies of Asia at her doors 
Heap their stores, 

rhroiigli her enterprise and energy secure 
Income sure. 

(iii) A iHo-cla.ss p/u-iunm turn 

C acutt.i still presents a three-class phenomenon — the upper; 
the mXidle ; and tlie louer. Da\ b.\ da\ the middle el.i-s is 
dwindlip^, it is being downgraded. In rare eases, some fortunate 
few can get to the upper tier. \’ery so'm they will merge with 
the proletariat. And this has been evident from the '>ale of houses 
by some people of the middle class. Many of them go to non- 
Bengalis. 

(iv) f he Merntfuiliu.ii I'uuern 

Town planning follows three plans in building up a city or 
metroptdjs. I here ;s. m the firs' y'ace. ■Gr,,, n vm chess-ooard 
plan" following cellular .growth. It is a simple lectanglo disidcd 
into square blocks I»t budding, with streets intersecting at right 
anglc.s. This Cartesian method lias Ix'cn adopted in Washington. 
US.A. The second is the Radiating Plan" based on natural 
growth, "this is based on llic "pvdar eoonlinatc.s' methixi followed 
in Moscow. And the third is the “Spider" web" or the controlled 
growth method IXmi Moracs had this in mind w’hcn he des- 
cribetl Calcutta as "the spider city ". But he is wrong, because 
Calcutta follows neither of the three methods abo\e described. 
It may be seen that each of the metluxls has sonv plan behind 
it. And Calcutta has no truck wit., them. That is why it has been 
called unplanned. 
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XII. Will the megalopolis turn a necropolis ? 

(a) *'The city of dreadful night'* 

From the very start Calcutta developed as an unplanned city. 
And this remained so while turning into a megalopolis. It con- 
tains within itself the seeds of decay and disaster. Thus Rudyard 
Kipling came out by describing it as a “city of dreadful night*'. 
Reiterating the same sentiment Moorhouse has also stated recent- 
ly thus : “Almost everything associated with Calcutta is higb4 
unpleasant and sometimes nasty indeed. It is bracketed in the 
western mind with distant rumours of appalling disaster, rio* 
and degradation".^' True is it that the western mind is very 
much agitated over this state of affairs. And D. Lapierre wants 
the colony of lepers and of human horses of rickshaw-pullers to 
be converted into a “City of Joy" (1986). Is it possible','. 

(b) The future answer 

Mumford has listed 6 causes of decay of cities. The first l^ 
hypertrophy — it is gigantism, that is, “a failure to maintain the 
human measure leading to social disintegration and a fliglit from 
reality". The second is the non-conforming use. i.e.. the uii 
planned intrusion of industry in residential areas. The third is 
the physical decay of buildings. The fourth is the deeay by 
misuse, that is, the domestic buildings arc taken over for 
trade and industry, The fifth is the unplanned lowering 
of “class status". This is seen when good houses arc abandoned 
for occupation by the poorer people. And the si.xth is a Hood 
of trattic. which destroys the quietness t)f residential quarters 
By an analysis of urban decay through these 6 stages Mumford 
concludes that London is now in the penultimate stage of the 
megalopolis.'’^ Judged by this yardstick Calcutta seems to be 
beading towards the last stage. This is an apocalyptic vision of 
the future that will make the Calcuttans recall to mind Virgil's 
worlds : Sunt lacrimae rerum et meniem mortalia tanguntf i c.. 
human deeds have their tears and mortality touches the heart,'*'’ 

However, the question is : Is the speculation valid ? This 
plagued Moorhouse when his prophecy of plague and revolution 
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did not materialise and be began to speculate why. He predicted 
in 1971 about revolution thus : *in this haunting horror, the 
night comes when every poor man in the city rises from his pave* 
mcnt, and his squalid bustee and at last dispossesses the rich with 
crazy ferocity”. But neither the cataclysmic plague has visited 
the city nor have the pavement poor risen with ferocity to dis- 
pose of the rich in angry blood even in 1983, twelve years after. 
He discovered the westerner’s fallacy in judging the conditions 
of* Calcutta by his own standard. He realised the mistake in 
his underrating “Calcutta’s enduring capacity for survival in the 
face of difficulties that might destroy the will to survive in a 


civilised fa.shion in any western community”.^^ The two ex- 
pressions — ‘capacity for survival' and ‘civilised fashion' — make 
Calcutta different from any ‘western' city. That's why Moor- 
hous^ prophecy failed. But there is a limit beyond which the 
.survivL capacity cannot endure. To keep the megolopolis with- 
in the^ limits, Herculean efforts are needed on the part of the 
Calcuttans. And this means leadership conipounded of four 


elements, namely consciousness, coherence, constancy, and cons- 
cientiousness. They may collectively be called ‘c . The first senses 
ihe principles and ends. Modern government needs this cons- 
ciousness called ‘nationality’ that engenders a wiU above that of 
its individuals. This is a corporate personality. And the idea 
can be well brouglU out in the words of Maitland thus : “If 
N men unite themselves in an organised bm ' Jurisprudence, un- 
less it wishes to pulverise the group, must s. N+ 1 persons . n 
this coherence brings in all agencies of government for a con- 
certed action to achieve a common ena. Constancy connotes 
Steadiness of vision and demeanour and attachme-nt 
01 polies, while conscientiousness harmonises the other three 
clcLnu wUh .he peoPl.- S» 'he 

stahJ, on Ihc* four piUur element,. In other ^ 

(ml ttre the people and ihc tanlcr 1, to 

denoted by e. In .hi, context, leader, h.p U ccm,nnt tn 
energy releattcd by Ihe maset. Malhcmatteall) L -me-. 
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To prevent the decay and destructioa of Calcutta, the Calcut- 
lans need leadership as described above. And this means that 
they must have character. As observed by President Rajcndra 
Prasad in his speech before the Constituent Assembly on 26 
November, 1949 : ‘Tf the people arc capable and men of cha- 
racter, they would be able to make the best even of a defective 
Constitution. India needs today nothing more than a set of honest 
men who will have the interest of the country before them”.^ 
it is evident that such men have not arrived on the Indian scchc 
as yet. The defects that have stood in the way of Bengalees 
forming a character are pointed out by Tagore in 1895 while 
speaking on Vidyasagar thus : *‘Wc begin, but do not end. We 
make a fuss, but do not work. We do not believe what wc; per- 
form ; we do not observe what wc believe. Wc can con’^lriict 
numerous sentences, can’t have an iota of self-sacrifice. V*e re- 
main content with a display of our variety, don't exert oi.rscivc^ 
to attain excellence. In all of our works wc depend on others, 
yet we rend the air over their faults. Our pride consists in 
imitating others, our honour in their favour, our politics in ihrovs- 
ing dust in their eyes and the chief aim of our life is to bcconie 
referential to ourselves because of our dexterity in speech '. ' 
Besides, politics is not a game here, but a figlit-to-finish battle. 
Differences of caste, class, language and religion are obstacles t4) 
national integration. A resolution of these subcultural diflcrcn. 
ces is a must. Unfortunately this has not taken place — some 
commonly accepted ‘rules of the game’ arc yet to arrive. Here 
politics needs being geared to human nature. As is well sai:I 
by Burke : “Politics ought to be adjusted, not to human reason- 
ings, but to human nature ; of which the reason is but a part, 
and by no means the greatest part”.^^ 

In this context, a modem, Bengali poet sees an apocalyptic 
vision of Calcutta’s destruction. An expedition from MauritiuN 
comes to rediscover Calcutta from the ruins. The excavatior; 
yields a scroll revealing the causes of destruction. It is *fodc- 
cracy\ i.e. the rule by the fadias or power-brokers that dcslrovcd 

36- Rao, B. S. (cd) — The framing of India's Constitution (1968), vvd. 

IV, 957-8. 

37. Rabindni— Rachanavali, vol. IV, 501 : translations by the oulhoi. 

38. Burke, E — On a pamphlet intitlcd. The Slate of ”thc nation” (1765). 
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democracy in Calcutta and ultimately the megalopolis itself,*'’ 
This is a case of the failure of politics to become pragmatic or 
practical. And the result was the inexorable conclusion of his- 
tory, Calcutta died her natural death. This might be her fate 
in the future, namely, she would become a second Mohenjo-Daro, 
the Mound of the Dead. In other words, a megalopolis would 
turn a necropolis ! It is for the future to show whether today's 
speculation or prophecy would prove a fact or fiction. 




EPILOGUE 


Calcutta starts as a Dihi and hocoincs a megalopolis. The 
word ‘dihr is derived from Persian. Dih’ and Hindi '/)eefia\ 
meaning village consisting of a few inouzas. The word elcmcni 
— 'polls’ means a city. Ihis development ol Calcutta has been 
an act of urbamsation. The process involves two phases, namely, 
(i) the movement of people from rural to an urban place where 
they engage in non-rural functions and (ii) the change in their 
life style from rural to urban with its associated values, altitudes 
and behaviours. The important variables in (i) are population 
densi^', and economic functions, whereas those in tii) depend 
ou stVial. ps>chologicaI and behavional factors. However, the 
fvo romplcmenlarv. A metropolis is the chief city, and in 
the US>\the Bureau of the Census has used, since the census, 

the Metropolitan Statistical Area (MSA) to denote a city having 
at least 50,(KK) inhabitants in the urban core plus the contiguous 
countries having more than 75 p^'r cent of their population en- 
gaged in non-agricultiiral activities. The MSA is the popular 
name of the more precise SMSA or the Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area, A larger unit is called the SC'SA or the SiumL>rd 
C'fms'olidated Statistical Area, made up v f several SMSA^. The 
largest SCSA is composed of Now York. Ncw.» ‘ and Jersev citv. 
It has its counter part in the CMDA or the Cai. tta Metropolitan 
District Area. 

The term is esscntialiv a political designation, which 

reters to a place e^werneil I'v si>me sinil of administrative b<vd}. 
Fo denote si/e term'- are u^ed — '^npcrcity to indicate a 

population of i>vcr 5 millitm, vvhiic miliumaire that of at least one 
million. Calcutta is a superciiv b} this vardsiick. Now cities 
begin to coalesce or merge together when they grow larger. To 
denote the special merging cmiurhatum and megalopolis arc 
used. The former was originalU coined in rcfere»" e to British 
urban growth and the latter to *cfer to the merging of cities 
along the urban corridi^r to the eastern LS trom Boston to Wash- 
ington. A superconurhation is simply a giant conurbation or 
megalopolis with a population of at least il million. The Presi- 
dency Town of Calcutta developed western -slvle colonial-based 
dtsiricl (CBD; with banks, insurance offices, cinema halls, hotels 
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and large-scale retail establishments at the city centre. From a 
latc-sevcnteenth century settlement the city of Calcutta deve- 
loped a fortress at the centre, a “European town” in the south, 
and a “native town” in the north. And the city grew spatially, 
with a CBD concentrated around tlie 1756 fort., demolished and 
rebuilt south of its original location. The Calcutta Metropoli- 
tan District (CMD), of which the city of Calcutta is a part, has 
an area of 500 sq. miles ( 1300 sq. km) and a population of 9.5 
million. The CMD expands along both banks of the Hooghly Rifcr 
in a linear pattern for about 50 miles (80 km) and consists 
of about 500 local governing bodies, in which the city of Calcutta 
is the largest with 34 sq. miles (88 sq. km) and 5 million in- 
habitants. Away from Calcutta the local centres of CMD pre- 
sent the traditional buruar kind of land uses and arc dev/id ot 
any imprint of a western-style CBD. Over 1,50,000 /people 
commute to Calcutta daily from outside the CalcuttaTj.4owrah 
twin city complex. Stanley D. Brunn and Jack F. Williams 
have estimated and projected the population of the city of Cal- 
cutta in thousands as follows ; in 1^50 — 4.446 ; in 1980—9.58.^ . 
in 2000—19,663.' 

Patrick Geddes has rightly said of the development of cities ; 
“Slum, semi-slum and supcrslum — to this has come the evolution 
of cities"!^ G. Moorhouse in his Calcutta (1983) has failed to 
understand the implications of this and has echoed what has 
been advocated by Friedrich Engels long ago. The latter to in- 
cite revolution was opposed to ‘palliative’ measures to provide 
better housing for the working classes. He held that the pro- 
blems would be solved for the proletariat by a revolutionary 
scicure of the comituxlious quarters occupied by the bourgeoisie 
“This notion”, as po'mtcd out by L. .Mumford “(is) qualitatively 
inept and quantitatively ridicutious’’." Engels and Moorhouse 
could not realise that the upper-class quarters were, more often 
than not, intolerable super-slums. And “the necessity for in- 
creasing the amount of bousing, for expanding the space, for 
multiplying the equipment, for providing communal facilities was 
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far more revolutionary in its dcinanils than any trifling expro- 
priation of the quarters occupied by the rich would be”. The 
latter notion is merely an important gesture of revenge, while the 
former a through-going reconstruction ol the social environment. 
Even advanced countries like Sweden, England and the Nether- 
lands have not yet grasped all the dimensions of this urban 
change. Secondly^ metropolitan civilisation carries to its conclu- 
sion a contradiction born of the dual origin of the city. From 
the village, the city derives its nature as a mothering and life- 
promoting environment and the ways and values of an ungraded 
democracy. On the other hand, the city owes its existence to 
concentrated attempts at mastering other men and dominating 
the whole environment. Thus the city becomes a power-trap- 
ping^tility. Our civilisation is a gigantic motor car moving 
along^ one-way road at an ever-accelerating speed. However, 
the ca\ lacks both the steering wheel and brakes. The conse- 
quences may be stated in the words of Henry Adams thus : "Law 
would disap|.)ear as theory or a priori principle and give place to 
force. Morality would bectune police. Explosives would reach 
cosmic violence. Disintegration would become integration”.' 
.And the human situation may be put in an image used by Henry 
James — it is that of the Happy Family and the Informal Ma- 
chine ; "The machine so rooted as to defy removal and the 
family still so indifferent, while it carries on »he family business 
of buying and selling, of chattering and dan ig. to the danger 
ol l>cing blown up". ' The machine referred to is the political 
machine of Calcutta, the classic cmbodim''’nt of corruption and 
criminality. The exi.stenlialists, while mirroring our time, woulc 
equate ‘reality’ with the ‘absurd’. And the expansion of the 
iiKtropolis into the formless inegalopiditan conurbation goes on. 
The fate of Rome has taken hold of Calcutta, since it has rotten 
internally. Calcutta may thus be characterised, in the words o. 
Patrick Cieddes, as ‘parasitopolis’ and ■patholopoli-'. the city ot 
parasites and the city of diseases. Thus Calcutti has become 
a container of negative life — lif> 'urning against itaclf in perversu 
and destructive activities. 

From the standpoint of both politics and urbanism Calcutta 

4. Ibid. 635. 

5. Ibid. 637. 
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presents a scries of danger signals to warn one when life is mov- 
ing in the wrong direction. These are crowds gathering in 
suffocating numbers, the steep rise of rents, the deteriorating 
housing conditions* the mass contests, the strip-tease made 
ubiquitous by advertisement, the frequent titillation of the senses 
by sex, drug and violence, all in the true Roman style. These arc 
symptoms of the end : magnifications of demoralised power and 
minifications of life. In this context Mumford concludes : 
“When these signs multiply, Necropolis is near, though not* a 
stone has yet crumbled. For the barbarian has already captured 
the city from within. Come, hangman ! Come, Vulture 
Following Patrick Geddes’s interpretation of the urban cycle of 
growth from village (eopolis) to megalopolis and necropolis, it 
may be stated that each historic civilisation begins with a /iving 
urban core, the polis and ends in a common graveyard <4 dust 
and bones, a Necropolis or city of the dead : lire-scorch^j ruins, 
shattered buildings, empty work-shops, heaps ot meaningless re- 
fuge, the population massacred or driven into slavery. This is 
illustrated by India's Mohenjo-Daro having an area of 600 acres 
or less than a square mile. Any Calcuttan having Calcutta's 
welfare in his heart of hearts will hear a lamentation of the 
goddess of the city of L’r, having been wafted down the cen- 
turies : 

"Verily all my birds and winged creatures have 

flown away — 

‘Alas ! for my city', 1 will say. 

My daughters and my sons have been carried o!T — 

‘Alas for my men,’ I will say. 

O my city which exists no longer, my (city) 

attacked without cause, 

O my (city) attacked and destroyed'’." 


6. Ibid, 280-SI. 

7. Pritchard,!. F. (ed) — Ancient Near Eastern Texts (Princeton Unwer- 
*Hy, Pres#). 
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Bainania 

‘‘Copy of the deed of purchase* of the villages Dihi Kalkotah, 
etc., bearing the seal of the qazi and ihc signature of the zamin- 
Jars. The details arc as follows : . 

“We submissive to Islam, declaring our names and descent ; 
yiz- Manohar Dat- son of Bas Deo, the son of Raghu, and Ram- 
chand, the si>n of Bidhsadhar, son of Jagdis ; and Ram Bahadar. 
the son of Ram Deo, son of Kesu ; and Pran, the son of KaU-sar, 
the son of Gauri ; and Manohar Singh, the son of Gandarm the 
son of [ ; being in a state of legal capacity and in /njoy- 

ment of all the rights given by the law ; avow and decla^ir upon 
this wise ; that we conjointly have sold and made a true and legal 
conveyance of the village Dihi Kalkatah^ and Similuti within the 
jurisdiction of paraganah Amiraboii and village ih^hindpur an- 
dcr the jurisdiction of pargamdis Paeqan and Kalkatah, to the 
English Company with rents and uncultivated lands imd ponds 
and groves and rights over fishing and woodlands and dues from 
resident artisans, together with the lands appertaining thereto, 
bounded by the accustomed notorious and usual biiundaries, the 
same being owned and possessed by us (up to this time tlic thing 
sold being in fact and in law free from adverse rights or litigation 
forming a prohibition to a valid sale and transfer) in exchange 
for the sum of one thousand and three hundred rupees, current 
coin of this time, including all rights and appurtenances thereof, 
internal and external ; and the said purchase money has been 
tiansferred to our possession from the possession of the said 
purchaser and we have made over the aforesaid purchased thing 
to him and have excluded from this agreement all false claims, 
and we have become absolute guarantors that if by chance any 
person entitled to the aforesaid boundaries should come forward, 
the defence thereof is incumbent upon us ; and henceforth neither 
we nor our representatives absolutely and entirely, in no manner 
whatsoever, riiaU lay claim to the aforesaid boundaries, nor shall 
the charge of any litigation faU upon the English Company. For 
these reasons we have caused to be written and have delivered 
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these few sentences that when need arises they may be evidence. 
Written on the 15 th of the month Jmadi I in Hijri year 1110, 
equivalent to the 44th year of the reign full of glory and pros- 
perity.” 

The date is the 10th November 1698 O.S. 

REHMSCl S 

» 

1. The huinfifriiili is document No VJ m tiddiiionjl M.S No. 24039 
in the Biitish Museum, the ti.iml n ■'! '.shich ss.i'' ir Je h Mr ^V, 
Irvine, cs.. rctiicd. 

2. />v/ IS most proh.ibK .i miM.ike ii ' /)i/> />'■': R ii'hui.'cs.i'- '•on 

isABasudev;!, whose son ii M.in"h.i'ee'.i 

3 GaVlarb (Gandharba) v-u, J-) .i -on cf Oauir ihc Hank stands 
foi 'ditto 
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Robert Clive 
Henry Vercisl 

John Cartier 


3 May 1765 — 29 January 1767 
29 January 1767 — December 

1769 

26 December 1769 — April 13, 
1772 


II. Governor s-General of hart William in Bengal 


(Regulating Act of 1773) 


Warren Hastings 


MaC|\hcrson, Sir John 
Corn Vallis. Charles 
S'*” J An Shore 
Lt. GciArral Sir Alured Clarke 
Wellesley, Richard Colley 
( Marquis, Lord 
Mt)rnington ) 

C<innvaHis, Charles, 
f-irst Marquis 
Sir George Barlow 
Minto, Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
First Earl of 
Lord Moira ( Hastings, 
F'raneis Rawdon. First 
Marquis of) 

Adam, John 
Amherst, William Pitt, 

Earl Amherst of 
Arrakan 

William Buticrworth 
Balcy 

Lord William Cascndish' 
Benlinck 


13 April 1772 — October 20, 

1 774 — Governor 
20 October 111 A — February 1. 

1 785 — Governor-General 
February 1785 — Sept. 1786 
Sept. 1786 — 1793 (officiating; 
1793 

1 798 (March ) — officiating 


.Ma> 18. 1798— July 30, 1805 

1805 (July 30) 

I S()5 ( October ) — officiating 

Julv 1807 — » tober 1813 


Oci. 4. 18l3_Jan. 9, 1823 
J an . — August. 1 823 — officiating 

IS23 — 1828 (f’-om August 1) 
Officiated as Governor-General 
trom March to July, 1828 

-K 4, 1828— ISaa 


IK. GovermyrK-General of India ^Charter Act of 1833) 

Lord William Cavendish- 

Bentinck 1833-35 

32 
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Sir Charles (Lord) Metcalfe 

Lord Auckland (Banm, 

Earl of) 

Lord Ellenborough (Baron, 
Earley) 

William Wilberforce Bird 
Sir Henry (Viscount) 

Hardinge 

Earl (Marquess) of Dalhousie 
Viscount (Earl) Canning 

IV. Govemors-Generat and 

Viscount (Earl) Canning 
Earl of Elgin and Kincar- 
dine I 

Sir Robert Napier (Baron 
Napier of Magdala) 

Sir William T. Denison 
Sir John (Lord) Lawrence 
Earl of Mayo 
Sir John Stracbey 
Lord Napier of Merchistoun 
Baron (Earl of) Northbrook 
Baron (Earl of) Lytton 
Marquess of Ripon 
Earl of Dufferin (Marquess oi 
Dufferin and Ava) 

Marquess of Lansdowne 
Earl of Elgin and Kincar- 
dine 11 

Barou (Earl) Curzon of 
Kedleston 
Lord Ampthill 

Baron (Marquess) Curzon of 
Kedleston ( re-appointed ) 
Earl of Minto 11 
Baron Hardinge of Pendiurst 


1835 March to March 1836 
(officiating) 

March 1836 

February, 1842 
June, 1844 (officiating) 

July, 1844 
January, 1848 
February, 1856 

Viceroys 

November 1, 1858 

March, 1862 

1863 (officiating) 

1863 (officiating) 

January, 1864 
January, 1869 
1872 (officiating) 

1872 (officiating) 

May, 1872 
April. 1876 
June, 1 880 

December, 1884 
December, 1888 

January, 1894 

January 6, 1899 
April, 1904 (officiating) 

December, 1904 
November, 1905 
November, 1910 
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V. ^veriws-General and Viceroys (since the Delhi Durbar, 
December 12. 19111 


Lord Hardinge 

l-ord Chelmsford 

Lord Reading 

Lord Lytton II 

Lord Irwin 

Lord Goscen 

Lord Willingdon 

Sir George Stanley 

Lord Linlithgow 

Lord Wavell 

Lort^ Louis Mountbatten 


(Sir John Colville — oiheiated 


Chakravarti, Rajagopalachari 


VI. Lt. Governors of Bengal 

Sir Frederick James Halliday 
Sir John Peter Grant 
Sir Cecil Beadon 
Sir William Grey 
Sir George Campbell 
Sir Richard Temple 
Sir Ashley Eden 
Sir Steuart C. Baylcy 
Sir Augustus Rivers Thomp- 
son 

H. A. Cockerell 


November, 1910 — ^April 1916 
April 1916 — April 1921 
April 1921 — April 1926 
1925 (officiating) 

April 1926— April 1931 
1929 (officiating) 

April 1931 — April, 1936 
1934 (officiating) 

April 1936— October, 1943 
October, 1943— March, 1947 
March — 14 August, 1947; 
Governor-General from Au- 
gust 15, 1947 to Novem- 

ber. 1947 

in December. 1946 and 
May, 1947 when Lord Wa- 
vell and Lord Mountbatten 
went to England for con- 
sultation with the British 
Government) 

Governor-General from Novem- 
’vr 1947 ) January 25, 

1950 

upto ^farch 31, 1912 

IS.M 

1S59 

1S62 

lK(s7 

1S71 

IS74 

lo77 

1879 (officiating) 

1882 

1885 (officiating) 
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Sir Stcuart C. Bayley 
Sir Charles Alfred Elliott 
Sir A. P. MacDonncll 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie 

Charles Cecil Stevens 
Sir John Woodburn 

J. A. Bourdillon 

Sir A. H. Leith Fraser 

Lancelot Hare 

F. A. Slacke 

Sir E. N. Baker 

F. W. Duke 


1887 

1890 

1893 (officiating) 

1895 (Retired on April t», 
1898) 

1897 (officiating) 

1898 (Died on November 21, 
1902) 

1902 (oBiciating) 

1903 

1^06 (officiating) 

1906 (Ditto) 

1908 (Retired on September, 2 
1911) 

1911 (officiating) 


N.B. ; The office was abolished with ellect fr<*m April 1. 


VII. Governors of the Presidency of Port \\ illtum in lit nyal 


Lord Carmichael i Baron ot 
Skirling) 

Lord Ronaldshuy ( Earl ) 

Sir Henry Wheeler 
Lord Bulwcr-L>Uon 
Sir John Kerr 

Lord Bulwcr-Lytlon 
Sir Hugh Stevenson 

Lord Lytton 

Sir Francis Stanley Jackson 
Sir Hugh Stevenson 
Sir Francis Stanley Jackson 
Sir John Anderson 
Lord Bratoume 
Sir John Woodhead 
Sri John Herbert 
Sir R. O. Casey 
Sir F. J. Burrows 


1912 

1917 

March. 1922 (ofliciating) 

1922 

April lo to August ■/. 192.'' 

( officiating j 
.August 8, 192.5 
June 11 to October 10. 192'> 
(officiating) 

October 11, 1926 
1927 

June 5 to (October. 1930 


1930 

1932 

1937 

August, 1939 (officiating) 

1939 

1944 

1946 
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VIII. Govcrtiurs since August 15, 1947 


Chakravarti, Rajajiopalathan 
Sir B. L. Mitra 

Dr. Kailash Nath Katzu 
Dr. Harcndra Coomar 
.Mukhupadhyaya 
P«dmaja Naidu 
Justice P. B. C'hakraborti 
Justice Surajit I.ahiri 
Dharanibir 
Just^'c D. N. Sinha 
Sh uiti Swarup Dhawan 
Jus»i< * S. P. Mitra 
A. L.y)ia.s 

I nbhuban Naiajan Sirijjh 
i>. D. Pandoy 
A. P. Sharma 
1 ma Shankar Dikshit 
'•ai>ad Nurul Hiis'^ain 
1. V. Rajesvar 
.Saivad Nunil Hussain 


(1947-48) 

19^"’ (Novcmbcr/Deccmber, 
1947 ) — otficiatips; 

I94S-5I 


1951-56 

U^56-67 


1957 (August)— otliciating 
1 96 1 ( jul> -August ) — olliciating 
I9M-69 


1999 (olliciating) 

1969-71 

(i)ti'icialing) 

1971-77 

(I977-S1 1 

19S1-K3 


1985-84 
19 >'4-85 

1985-89 (upto Fobruars ) 
f'cbiua:). 19S9 
I cbia.irs 8. !99() — 
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EMPEROR FARRUKHSIAR’S FARM AN of December 30, 
1716 to the ENGUSH COMPANY 

To all Governors and their Assistants, Jaggecrdars (jagirdars), 
Phowsdars (foujdars), Carrorys (krori). Guards on ye roads & 
rivers and Jemidars {zantindarx), off ye Subaships off Bcng*al, 
Behar and Orixa. that Arc att present and shall be hereafter. The 
Port of Hughly &ca ports off these Subaships. Lett them live 
always in hopes off the Kings Favour, and by these presents 
know That att this time off conquest and being conquerouii Mr. 
John Surman and Gojah Scerhaud (Khawajah Sarhad) p/ctors 
to ye English Company have humbly petitioned to the thryhe off 
Justice that according to ye Nishaun inishan) off him/who is 
pardoned and has power in heaven, pleased with ye Love off God 
The Saintlike King who is in heaven. The will off Cnxl is great s*' 
is ye word, (Azzimuth Shaun) (Aziniu .sh shan), i; Sunnods 
(janod-r) formerly received ; Custom is pardoned the English 
Company, the pt*rt off Suratt Excepted. In ye port off Hughh 
a peeshcash (pexhkash) off 3000 Rs. is paid into ye Kings trea- 
sury in licii off Customes. They petition that according to for- 
mer Sunnods (sanads) they may be favoured with ye Kings Phir- 
maund (farntan). The universal Commander gives this particulai 
order which ye world obeys “That all goods and necessary which 
their Factors of the Subaships. ports and round About, bring m 
carry away Either by land or water. Know they arc Custom free. 
That they buy and Sell att their pleasure. Take the Accustomar) 
3000 Rupees and demand no more on Any Account and Iff att 
any time or place their Goods should be stole. Endeavour to finil 
them out, punishing the theif and returning them to their due 
owner, and In their Settling Factorys att any place, their GikkIs 
and Necessarys, buying and Selling. Lett them be assisted accor- 
ding to Justice That iff any Merchants Weavers or others become 
Debtors, they pay ffieir Factors their due according to a Just 
Account, nott suffering any one to hurt or Injure said Factor^, 
and for the Customers on Wood (Cutborrah) Sura that no one 
nuffest their boates or those hired by them. They Still petition 
the Cl«ui (dear ?) high and lofty tfanme That in ye Subaships 
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and Duannys (diwanix) The Original Sunnods (sanads) arc de- 
manded, and that others be given thereby Itt is nott Feasable to 
produce ye Originalls in Every place. We desire that a copy- 
under ye Cozzys (quazi’s) Seal be allowed off ; ye originals not 
being demanded ; nor we forced to receive others thereby from 
ye Subah, In Calcutta, there is a settled Factory off the Companys. 
The renting off Calcutta, Sootalooty, and Govindpore In ye Per- 
gunnas Ammcrabad &ca in ye Subaship off Bengal, bought from 
yc.Jcmidars (zamindars), was formerly granted them 1195-6 the 
Yearly rent being paid into the Kings treasury. They desire that 38 
towns, rent 8121-8 near those Abovementioned may be granted 
them and that the yearly rent be duly paid into ye treasury. The 
mos»i| Just order is given That the copy under ye Chief Cozzy-, 
(quT.s) Seal be Sufficient. That the towns already bought doe 
tempi t in their possession according to former Custom, and that 
the retting off ye .Adjacent towns is granted, they being bought 
from yc Owners, and then permission given by the Subah and 
Duan (diwan). They Farther petition that from ye reign oft 
Allumgecr (Alamgir) The Treasurys off other Subaships take 
discompt upon Siceas made att Madrass. The Silver off' those 
Rupees is now the same with that off Suratt, by which they Sus- 
tain loss. They desire ye Kings Order may be given that in case 
yc Coin is off the same tine (mess with that off Suratt and other 
places, they be nott troubled for any discomp* Iff any off yc 
Company’s Servants become Detnors. and I Icavour to tun 
away, to See them delivered to yc Chief off yc i actory, and By 
reason «’ff Customcs off Phowsdarry ifaujdari' &.ca that is forbid. 
The Companys ComasttK's {t;uinushta/i\) and Servants are very 
much troubled, please to pardon itt. The Imperiall order is 
strictly given. That from the 5th \ ear off this Glorious reign oft 
the Silver coined att Madrass be as gixxl as that coined att the 
Port of Suratt doe nott demand any discompt. and whomsoever 
off yc Companys Servants being Debtors want to run Away that 
they be Scizetl anti delivered to yc Chief off the Factory. For that 
which is forbid (abob Memnoow, {,ahwab-i-manm., Phows- 
darry (fuujdari) Jtt u iKw nott molest them for itt. They likewise 
petitkm Tliat \c Company having SetUed Factory in Bengali 
Bchar and Orix'a doc design to SetUe others and accordingly desire 
that in any place where a Factory shall be appointed 40 agues 
(bigahs) off Ground be Granted from the King for that use 
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That att Sometimes Ships are Obliged by Storms and winds to 
run Ashore and arc wreckt. The Govcmours off ports injuri- 
ously Seize upon ye Goods and att some places demand ye fourth 
part. In the Island Off Bombay belonging to ye English Buro- 
pean Coin in Currant, That according to ye Custom of Madrass 
they may coin Siccas, The Order which all ought and doc obey 
's given. That according to ye Custom off other Factorys in 
other Subaships Execute itt. That these people have dealings at 
all ports and att this Court having very favourable Phirmauntis 
iiarmans) Granted in which Custom is cxeciised. Take particu- 
lar Care off all wrecks and g(wds so lost by Storm belonging to 
them, and In ye Island off Bombay iff the Siccas be coined Accor- 
ding to ye Siccas off Idostan Lett them pass Currant." (Wijson, 
Early Annals, Vol. 1. Part II. Surman Embassav, pp. 211-213. 
reprint, 1963). 
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LIST OF VILLAGES FOR WHICH EMPEF^OR FAR- 
RUKHSIAR GRANTED THE ENGLISH COMPANY 
PERMISSION TO ACOUIRE ZEMINDARY/ 


TALLKDARl 



Name of the 

Pare an as in 
which they 



town /village 

were 

Nituated 

Rent 

I'otal Rent 

On the Opposite Shore 

;^\LlC.'i (Salkia) 


n.o 


Paican 

216.— .3 

277.1 1.3 

2. HAURAH ( Howrah 1 

Borou 

237. 5.4 



F^aican 

145 13.5 

3S3. 2.9 

3. CASSUNDEAT 

Bi^rou 

129,14.4 


( KaMUKii%ah ) 

Paican 

S. 7.0 

13S. 5.4 

4. RAMKISSENNA PORF 

Borou 

89. 3.3 


( Ranikishnapore ) 

Paican 

8U. 1 1,0 

169.14.8 

5. BATTER (Betor) 

Borou 

351.13.0 



Paican 

229. 1.9 

580.14.9 


On the Calcutta Side 

6. DACKNYPAUK PARRA AniceravaJ 145. 2.0 

(Dakfhini Paikpara) 

7. BELGASSIAH Culcutta MU. n.9 

(Bclgatchia) Paican 1? 1 0.0 3 IS. 0.9 


8. DACKNYDAND 
(Dakshinidandi) 

9, HOGULCUNDY 
(Hopulkuria) 


Calcutta 37. 8.9 

Paican 12. 0.3 

.Ameeravad 376. 0.0 425. 9.0 

Paican 137.11.3 
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Name of the 
town/villagc 

Parganas in 
which they 

were Rent Total Rent 

situated. 

10. 

ULTADANG 

Calcutta 

194. 1.6 



(Ultadanga) 

Paican 

120.12.9 

314.14.3 

11. 

SIMLIAH (Simla) 

Manporc 


81.15.5* 

12. 

MACOND (Makonda) 

Manpore 


118.12.8 

13. 

COMERPARRA 

(Kumarpara) 

Culcutta 


63.10.0 

14. 

CANCERGASSIAH 

Paican 

37. 7.0 



(Kankurgachi) 

Nodiah 

170.15.8 

208. 6.8 

15. 

BAGMAREY (Bagmari) 

Culcutta 


4^/ 7.8 

16. 

ARCOOLEY (Arpuli) 

Manporc 


22.1 1.9 

17. 

MIRZAPORE 

Culcutta 

Paican 

57.15.9 

1 15.13.9 

173.13.6 

18. 

SCALDO (Sealdah) 

Culcutta 


118. 9.10 

19. 

COOLIAH (KuliaTangra)Culcutta 

Paican 

127. 6.8 
445. 3.9 

572.10.5 

20. 

TANGARAH (Tangra) 

Culcutta 

Paican 

62.1 1.6 
166. 1.9 

228.13.3 

21. 

SUNDAH (Sura) 

Culcutta 

Paican 

62. 0.4 
586. 8.11 

648. 9.3 

22. 

BAD-SUNDAH 
(Sura East) 

Culcutta 


40. 8.0 

23. 

SHEHPARRA 

Culcutta 


41. 6.6 

24. 

DOLAND 

Culcutta 

Paican 

111. 6.8 
195. 1.0 

306. 7.8 

25. 

BERGEY (Birii) 

Culcutta 

Paican 

Nodiah 

Amecravad 

22. 6.2 
213.10.1 
1.14.0 
45.15.2 

283.13.5 
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Name of the 
town/village 

Parganas in 
which they 
were 

situated 

Rent Total Rent 

26. 

SILTALA (Taltaia) 

Culcutta 

Paican 

31.11.0 
175. 5.3 

206.14.5 

27 . 

TOPSIAH (Topsia) 

Culcutta 

Paican 

78. 8.0 
21. 0.9 

79. 8.9 
21. 3.0 

28. 

29.’ 

SANGASSEY 

CHOBOGAH 

Culcutta 

Culcutta 


0.14.0 

30. 

CHERANGEY 

Culcutta 

14.13.5 



vriiMwringhi) 

Paican 

74,14.0 

89.11.5 

31. 

CX)L1MBA (Kalinga) 

Culcutta 

Paican 

270. 3.3 
113. 4.10 

383. 8.1 

32. 

GOBERAH (Gobra Rd) 

Paican 


100. 1.6 

33. 

BADDOCKNEYDAND 
(Bad Dakshini Dandi) 

Paican 


125. 8.4 

34. 

SILLAMPORE 
(Dihi Scrampore) 

Culcutta 

Paican 

Ameeravad 

1>. 7.3 
95 3.7 
20. 8.0 

127. 2.11 

35. 

JOLA COLIMBA 
(Kalinga) 

Culcutta 


114. 3.8 

36. 

GEREDALPARRA 

Culcutta 

Paican 

31. 9.2 
70. 4.4 

101.13.6 

37. 

HINTALEE (Entally) 

Culcutta 

Paican 

61. 9.10 
167. 8.8 

229. 2.6 

38. 

CHITPORE 

Ameeravad 


252. 8.0 


(Wilson, Early Annals, Vol. II, *'an II, Surman Embassy, 
pp. 362-67) 
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Calcutta in 1742 

(From a MS. Drawing by Fortoti and Olifcrs in the British Museum) 
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A. f'osiiion of I he British the i:ncm> iciiied wiihtn 

Aimv .It in the Morning ihcir I'ntrcnvticiJ Camp. 

H. Kour guns aJvanccM to H A RoUoubi and mound 

check the the of the & * taks'n by Assault at * 

brcnch Part\ at the tank D F. past 4, and which coni' 

t\ The Nabob’s .\mv. ( pfeted the V<c.».,n 

n. A tank from whence the C. I be Nabob's Hunting 

French Party cannon^-,dcsl House. The dolled line 

t»lj 3 in the Afternoon. BI*. shows the cncroach- 

vvhen part of the British mem of tl^e Rtver since 

Army u»ok Post there, and the Battle. 

iFroni V. A. Smith; '‘The 0\fv>rd History cf India" iClarcndon Press M 
BsitUclield of Plassey. 'hcmijig disposition of contending forces drawn lo 
scale from a sketch ascribed to Clive. 
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GRANT OF DEWANI TO THE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY BY EMPEROR SHAH ALAM,' 1765 

(August 12, 1765) 

At this happy time our royal Firmaund, indispensably requir- 
ing obedience, is issued ; that whereas, in consideration of the 
attachment and services of the high and mighty, the noUest of 
exalted nobles, the chief of illustrious warrious, our faithful ser- 
vants and sincere well-wishers, worthy of our royal favours, the 
English Company, we have granted them the Dcwanny* of itfic 
Provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, from the beginning of 
the Fussul Rubby of the Bengal year 1172, as a free gift and 
ultumgau,^ without the association of any other person, and with 
an exemption from the payment of the customs of the Dewanny, 
which used to be paid to the Court. It is requisite that the said 
Company engage to be security for the sum of twenty-six lakhs 
of rupees a year, for our royal revenue, which sum has been ap- 
pointed from the Nabob Nudjum-ul-Dowla Behauder, and re- 
gularly remit the same to the royal Circar ; and in this case, as 
the said Company are obliged to keep up a large army for the 
protection of the Provinces of Bengal, etc., we have granted to 
them whatsoever, may remain out of the revenues of the said 
Provinces, after remitting the sum of twenty-six lakhs of rupees 
to the royal Circar, and providing for the expenses of the Niza- 
mut. It is requisite that our royal descendants, the viziers, the 
bestowers of dignity, the Omrahs, high in rank, the great officers, 
the Muttaseddees of the Dewanny, the managers of the business 
of the Sultanut, the Jaghirdars and Croories, as well as the future 
as the present, using their constant endeavours for the establish- 
ment of this our royal command, leave the said office in posses- 
sion of the said Company, from generation to generation, for ever 
and ever. Looking upon them to be assured from dismission or 
removal, they must, on no account whatsoever, give them any 
interruption, and they must regard them as excused and exempted 
from the payment all the customs of the Dewanny and royal 
demands. Knowing our orders on the subject to be most strict 
and positive, kt them not deviate therefrom. 
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REFERENCES 

1. In a letter to William Pitt the Elder, dated January 7, 1759, dive 
suggested the desirablity of acquiring the sovereignty of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa for the E.I. Company and added ; ‘There is little 
room to doubt our easily obtaining the Moghul's sunnud (or grant) 
in conhrmation thereof, provided wc agreed to pay him the stipulated 
allotment out of the revenues viz, fifty lacs annually." 

2. Dewanny is properly diwani ; popularly dewani. It means the office 
of the diwan under the Mahommedan Governments, the diwun aas 

* "the head financial minister of a province charged «vith the collection 
of the revenue, the remittance of it to the imperial t:easury. and 
invested with extensive judicial powers in all civil and Hnancial causes''. 
{Hobson-Jobson, 309. 311). 

3. ^Altanitha or Grant-under-seal. Such grant constituted the next ap- 

proach to land-ownership." It was permanent 
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A translation of the sunnud for the free tenure of 
the town of Calcutta, & c., to the Hon’ble East 
India Company given under the seal of the 
Nawah Dowla AUawa Mir Mahomud 
Saddoc, Khan Bahadoor Assud 
Jung, Diwan of the Subah 
of Bengal 

To the Mutsuddics for affairs for the time being and to come, 
and zamindars, and chowdries and talukdars, and kanungocs* ot 
the mauza of Govindpur, &c., in the districts of the Pargana of 
Calcutta, belonging to the Paradise of Nations, the Subah of 
Bangala, be it known that in consequence of the Fcrd Sa\sul 
signed by the Glory of the Nobility and Administration Sujab-ul- 
Mulk Hossein-o-Dowla Mir Mahomed Jafir, Khan Bahadoor. 
Mohabut Jung, Nazim of Subah. and the Ferd Huckeckut and 
Muchilca signed conformably thereto, the forms of which are 
herein fully set forth, the rents of the aforesaid mauzas, k c . 
which adjoin to the factory of the noblest of merchants, the 
English Company, amounting to eight thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-six rupees and something more from the first of Rub- 
bee Usance 5 Tun according to the endorsement, arc forgiven to 
the end that they provide for the defence of their factory and the 
safeguard of the seaports herewith. It is there (the Mutsuddics. 
& c.,) duty to desist from all claims for the rents, nor in any wa>. 
nor by any means oppress or disturb them. In this particular be 
they puctual. 

Dated as above. 

Let the endorsement be wrote.' 

Particulars of the endorsement. 

In consequence of the Ferd Sawal signed by the Glory of the 
Nobility anu Administration Sujah-ul-Mulk Hosscin-a-Dt>wla Mir 
Mahomed Jafir, Khan Bahadoor. Mohabut Jung, Nazim of Subah. 
and the Ferd Huckeekut Muchilca signed conformably thcrcti^ 
the forms of which arc herein fully set forth, the rents of the 
mauza of Govindpur, & c., in the districts of the pargana of Cal- 
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cutta, & c., belonging to the Paradise of Nations, the Subah of 
Bangala, and dependent on Khalsa Shcreefa and the Jaghcer of 
the Sircar which adjoin to the factory of the noblest of merchants, 
the English Company, amounting to eight thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-six rupees and something more from the latter, season 
of Oodaul in the year (1164) eleven hundred and sixty-four of 
the Bengal era are forgiven the noblest of merchants aforesaid. 
Mauzas and mahals, 22§ (two markets) 

' Maii/as, mahals 20i. 2 Markets 

Amount according to the Fcrd signed by the Kanungocs of 
the Subah. 

Form of the sign manual. 

Be the Sunnud granted. Form of the Fcrd Sawal. The noblest 
of merchants, the English Company, represent that the factory 
for car'-' inii on their trade in the pargana of Calcutta lying nea? 
the sea and being liable to continual alarms and irruptions from 
the enemy, for their defence they have made a trench of water 
round their laclory and left an esplaniuic t>n all side^J at the dis- 
tance of a cannon shot, and that Mauza of Govindapur. & c.. 
in the district of pargana of Calcutta, c.. of the Sircar Saiitgaum. 
belonging to the Paradise t>f Nations the Subah of Bangala. de- 
pendent on the Khalsa Shcreefa and Jaghcer of the Sircar ailjoin- 
ing thereto, they request that a sunnud exempting them from the 
payment of the rents thereof be granted them, la 'his partrcular 
what are your commands. 

.Mauzas and mahal>, 22] 

Mauzas, 20] 

Mahals (2 markets 1. 2 


/<£:fU^L\CLS 

i. In the «'ripinal tossci Khrug. 


33 
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A translation of the Sunnud for the zomindari of the 
Hon’ble East India Company's lamlSf given under 
the seal of the Nawab Allaoo Dowlah Mir 
Mahomed Saddoc Khan Bahadoor 
Assud Jung, Diwan of the Subah 
of Bengal. 

To the Mutsuddics for affairs for the time being and to come, 
and chowdries and kanungocs and inhabitants and husbandmen 
of the kismut parganas of Calcutta, & c., of the Sircar Sautguum, 
& c., belonging to the Paradise of Nations. The Subah of Ban- 
gala, be it in known that in consequence of the Fcrd Sawal signed 
by the Glory of the Nobility and Administration, Sujah-ul-Mulk 
Hossein-o-Dowla Mir Mahamed Jahr. Khan Bahadoor. Mahabut 
Jung, Nazim of the Subah, and the Fcrd Huckeekut and Muchilca 
signed conformably thereto, the terms of which are therein fully 
set forth, the office of the zamindari of the parganas above writ- 
ten in consideration of the sum of Rs. 20,101 (twenty thousand 
one hundred and one rupees) prescush, &c., to tlic Imperial Sir- 
car according to the endorsement, from the months Pous (au 
1164) in the year eleven hundred and sixty-four of the Bengal 
era, is conferred upon the noblest of merchants — the English 
Company — to the end that they attend to the rites and customs 
thereof as is fitting, nor in the least circumstaucc neglect or with- 
hold the vigilance and care due thereto ; that they deliver into 
the Treasury in the proper times the due rents of the Sircar ; that 
they behave in such a manner to the inhabitants and lower sort 
of people that by their good management the said parganas may 
flourish and increase ; that they suffer no robbers, nor house- 
breakers to remain within their districts, and take such a care of 
the King’s highways that the travellers and passengers may pass 
and repass without fear and molestation ; that (which God for- 
bid) if the effects of any person be plundered or stolen, they 
discover and produce the plunderers and thieves, together with 
the goods, and deliver the goods to the owners, and the criminals 
to condign punishment, or else that they themselves be responsible 
for the said goods ; that they take special care that no one be 
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guilty of any crime or drunkenness within the limits of their 
zamindari ; that after the expiration of the year they take a dis- 
charge according to custom, and that they deliver the accounts 
of their zamindari, agreeable to the stated forms, every year into 
the duftercana of their sircar, and that they refrain from demand- 
'ing the articles forbidden by the Imperial Court (the asylum of 
the world)' 

It is their (the Mutsuddies, &c.,) duty to look upon the said 
Company as the established and lawful zamindar of these places, 
and whatsoever appertains or is annexed to that office is their 
right. In this particular be they strictly punctual. Dated the first 
of ^ubbcc Ossanec in the third sun of the reign. 


REFERESCES 

I. The Company further pledged them'icives not to allow of any rob- 
bery, house-breaking or drunkenness within their bounds 



APPENDIX L ; Town and Suburbs 


The town then, within the Mahratta Ditch, and tlic suburbs 
outside of it, were, as far as we can trace, composed from 1757 
to 1857 of the following mauzas respectively : 

Town 

1. The Settlement (within Dhee Calcutta). 

2. Bazar Calcutta. 

3. Dihi Calcutta. 

4. Sutanuti, including Burtollah. 

5. Govindapur (with its Bazar). 

6. Chaurangi. 

7. Simleah (a part). 

8. Molunga (including Gonespur). 

9. Hogulkuria. 

10. Ooltadinga (a part). 

11. Tuntuncah i . , , . .r^.. . ^ . 

12. ArcooK f 

13. Mirzapur. 

14. Dingabhanga (Jala Colingai. 

15. Colinga. 

16. Talpookcc (included in Colinga). 

17. Dihi Birjee (a part). 

18. Makunda. 

19. Kishptx)rpara. 

20. Amhati. 

Suburbs. 

Panchannagruni. 

1 . Sinthec. 

2. Cossipur 

3. Paikpara 

4. Chitpur. 

5. Tallah. 

6. Beerpara 

7. Kalidaha 


I Dihi Sinthec 


II „ Chitpore 
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f 8. Dakhindharee. 

HI 

„ Bagzolla 

Kankooria. 

[ 10. Noabacl. 

IV 

„ Dakshin Paikpara 

M. licigatchya. 

12. Oi)Itaclanga (part). 

V 

„ Oohadanga 

13. Bagmari. 

14. Gciurihcrh. 

VI 

Simicah 

15. Bahir Siinlcah. 

16. Narikcldanga. 

' 17. Soorah. 

V^l 

Soorali 

1 S Kankoorgatche. 

10. Ktnvchnan. 

20. Dultab'id. 

Mil 

„ Loolcah 

21. Munickhad. 

22. Cv>o]oah. 

IX 

Sculilah 

23. Sc aid ah. 



24. BalhaglUita 

25 b.ntalh. 

2'v Pagladariga. 

\ 

1 rUaUy 

i 

( 

27. Nccsnuckpocta 


2s. Kaiiiardanga. 

20. Gobrab 

30 Icngrai 

31. fopNca. 

\1 

1 

1 <.>pxiah 

32 Iiljulia. 


33 Baiiiapookcr includ 



ipg Karc*\a. 



34. C'hovvbagah. 

35. Dhullanda. 
S:uipgati>hcc. 

37. .\untobad. 

4S. NonaJanga. 

Ml 

ScramfK^rc 

>. Hondel Oololx’ria. 
40 H .’ildcadanga. 


1 

1 

« 

41. Ki.H^slca. 

42. Purranaggci, 

43. G h i H>gi>od a n ga . 

44. Seramporc, 
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45. 

Ballygunj. 

Xlll 

Chuckcrbcrh 

46. 

Gudshaha. 



47. 

Chuckerberh. 

XIV 

Bhowanipur 

48. 

49. 

Bhowanipur. 

Neejgram. 



50. 

Bcltola. 



51. 

Kalighat. 

XV 

Manoharpur 

52. 

53, 

Manoharpur. 

Moodcali. 



54. 

Shahanagar. 



55. 

Roykalce. 


Generally speaking, this division of town and suburbs which 
were treated as two separate municipal towns in 1857, remained, 
with certain moditications, extant till 188.%. 

The constituent villages of some of these dihis, when large, 
were subdivided afterwards into smaller mau/as and there were, 
therefore, 59 villages for 14 dilm in 1765 and 65 mauzas at *1 
later date. As e.xaniples of this sub-division wc may note that 
mauza Sinthcc was split op into Sinthce, Neej-Sinthce and Cioop- 
tabindaban, Co.ssipur into Cossipur, Utterpara, Nyenan and Nij- 
Nyenan, and Dakshindarce into Dakhindarce and Neoj Dhaklun- 
daree. 

The annual revenue ot each dihi was as follows . 

1— Rs. 1,958-13-5 ; 11— Rs. 9,191-9 ; 111— Rs. 2,046-3 ; IV- 
Rs. 307-13-3; V— Rs. 2,424-13; VI— nil ; Vll— Rs. 1.896-1 
9; VIIl— R.S. 2,110-13-9; IX— Rs. 2,263-4-6; X— Rs. 2,302 
9; XI— Rs. 2,815-10; XII— Rs. 1,430-15-5 ; XIll— Rs. 1,669 
6-6 ; XIV— nil ; XV— Rs. 1.529-12-10, 
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PROCLAMATION OF THE BOUNDARIES OF 
CALCUTTA IN 1794 

• Whereas in and by the 159th Section (Cap. 52 ) of an Act 
passed in the 33rd year of His Majesty's reign, intituled ’‘An Act 
for continuing in the East India Company, for a further term, 
the possession of the British Territories in India, together with 
their exclusive trade, under certain limitations for establishing 
further Regulations for the government of the said territories, and 
the better administration of Justice within the same ; for appro- 
priiting to certain uses the revenues and profits of the said Com- 
pany ; and for making provision for the go<xl order and govern* 
ment of the towns of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay", it is enac- 
ted dial *'li any question shall arise touching or concerning the 
true limits and extent of the said towns and factories, or any of 
them, the same shall be enquired into by the Governor General in 
Council at Fort William, in respect to the limits and extent of 
Calcutta, and by the Governor in Council of Fori St. George in 
respect to the limits and extent of Madras : and the Governor in 
Council at Bombay, in respect to the town of Bombay, and that 
such limits as tlie said respective Govcmmenls by order in 
Council, shall declare and prescribe to be the H^'dts of the said 
towns and factories respectively, shall be held dee ed, and taken 
in law as the true limits of the same, any custom or usage to the 
contrary notwithstanding". And whereas such q..estion. as in and 
by the said Clause of the said Act is meant and referred to, has 
arisen and lx*en made, with respect to the limits of the said town 
of Calcutta and the Governor General in Council, in pursuance 
of the aulhoiity vested in him by the said Act, ha.^ enquired into 
the same, and by an order duly made in Council, has declared 
and prescribed the limits of tlie said town, and has directed and 
commanded the same to be publicly notified, in ordei that the 
said limits, so declared and preseri 'd, may be known to the 
inhabitants of the said town, and to all persons whom the same 
may in any wise concern, it is hereby publicly notified that the 
town of Calcutta, in respect of all legal intents and purposes, 
extends to. and is bounded by, the several lines limits, and boun- 
daries hereinafter mentioned and described, that is to say,—— 
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“The NORTHERN BOUNDARY is declared to commence 
and does accordingly commence, on the west side of the River 
Hoogly at the Post or Mete No, 22, situated at the north point of 
Colonel Robertson's garden, called Jackapore, immediately oppo- 
site to the mouth of the brook called Chitporc Nullah, or Baug 
Bazar Nullah, and the said northern boundary is from thence de- 
clared to continue, and is continued accordingly, by a lino drawn 
across the river from the aforesaid point to the south corner of 
the mouth of the said nullah, unto the Post or Mete No. 1. nerf** 
the foot of the Chitporc Bridge, and from thence by a line drawn 
eastemly, and passing the south end of the said bridge to Post or 
Mete No. 2, and from thence along the south side of the said 
nullah or brook, to the Post or Mete No. 3, and thence on* to 
Post or Mete No. 4, passing the Old Powder Mill Ba/ar, until it 
reaches the foot of the bridge leading to Dum-Dum, where the 
Post or Mete No. 5 is. 

‘The EASTERN BOUNDARY is declared to commence, and 
docs accordingly commence, at the said Post or .Mete No. 5, and 
is declared to continue, and denrs accordingly continue, by a line 
traced along the west or inner side of the Mahratta ditch or cn- 
irenchinenl and the cast side of the nnul adjoining thereunto, 
until it reaches the Pt>st or Mete No. (>. at the northern angle 
next to the road of an enclosure called Halsee Bugaun, which 
said Halsee Bagaun is included within the said tt)wii of Calcutta 
and from the said northern angle by a line drawn eastward along 
the southern side of the ditch or trench which encK>scs the said 
Halsee Bagaun to the F\'»st or Mete marked No. 6, anti from 
thence southward along the western side of the said ditch or 
trench to the Post or Mete also marked No. 6, and from the said 
last mentioned f^ost or Mete westward along the northern side 
of the said ditch or trench, until the said line reaches the mark 
No. 7, where there is a Tannah, and from the said last mentioned 
Post or Mete, by a line drawn southward and on the western 
side of the Mahratta entrenchment and the eastern side of the 
BytaconnaL Road, as far as the remains of the said Mahratta 
entrenchment are visible to the Post or Mctc No. 8, at the cor- 
ner of Rajah Ramlochun's Bazar, and of the road leading to 
Beliiah Ghaut, immediately opposite to Narain Chatlcrjca's road, 
and from the said last mentioned Post or Mete No. 8, by a line 
continued in a southern direction passing through Mirzaporc and 
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drawn along the eastern side of the Bytaconnah Road, and leav- 
ing the Portuguese Burying-ground to the cast until it reaches the 
Bytaconnah tree, where the two Posts or Metes, marked respec- 
tively No. 9 and 10, arc fixed on each side of the road opposite 
lo the Bow Bazar Road, and the Bytaconnah Ba/ar. and from 
'the last-mentioned Post or Mete, marked No. 10. by a line ilrawn 
along the eastern side of the said Bytaconnah Road U> the Post 
or Mete No. 1 1 , opposite to Gopec Baboo's Bazar, which Bazar 
is' situated between the Jaun Ba/ar and Dhurrumtf)llah Roads, 
and from thence in the same direction until the said line reaches 
the Post or Mete No. 12, at the point or turning of the ^aid niad 
tow^irils the west, leaving Dhee Sreerampore on the east anti 
south-east, and thereby including within the limits of Caleutt.i the 
Protestant Burying-uround. Chowringhy. and the lands there- 
unto belonging called Dhee Btrjee. 

• Ihe SUUniERN BOl ND.\RY is ticclarcJ tv> 
iirnl docs <iccordingly commence, fron) ihc I:i.sl jnentioneJ Post or 
Mete No. 12. and is declared to conlmiie. and aecordiireis 
continue, b% a line drawn from thence to the eaviwarj wn.' :■ 
little inclination to the southward, alone the Nouthern side th 
Public Road, excluding Dhee Chuckerber. and including Bunnea- 
pi^kah olhcrwi.se called Arreapokah, in Dhee Biijeo. unni 
said line reaches the beginning of the Russapuglah RoacJ i.nine- 
.iiately t>pposile to the Chowringin fligh Road, \here the PoNt 
or Nieto No. 13 is fixed, and from the said FVsl c Mete No. 13. 
b\ a line running ti> the westward along the sc»uthcrn ''ide of she 
Public Road to tlie Post oi Mote No. 14. fixed between the Tan- 
nah and the General Ho^pit d. and passing on ^sesterly tv> Ihe Post 
or Mete No. 15. at the fool of the .Allipore Bridge, and excluding 
the Gv^neral Hospital aforesaid, the Hospital for InssineN. and 
the Hospital Burying-ground situated in Dhee Blurwanipore. and 
from ihcncc and fnun the south side of the said Ailipore Bridge. 
t>y a line drawn and continued along the south side o{ the Nullah 
commonly called Tolly’s Nullah at high water-mark t«- the Post 
or Mete marked No. 16, and froi. thence passing the foot or 
south end of Surmon’s Bridge, commonly called Kidderpore 
Bridge, and extending to the mouth of the said Nullah where it 
enters the river Hooghly, excluding Watson’s Dock, and to the 
Post or Mclc marked No. 17, and then proceeding from east to 
west across the said river Hooghly to the south-east point of 
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Major Kyd's garden, and excluding the said garden and the vil^ 
lage of Sheebpore, at which point a Post or Mete marked No. 
18 is directed to be hxed ; and, 

“The WESTERN BOUNDARY is declared to commence, and 
does accordingly commence, at the said Point where the said Post , 
or Mete marked No. 18 is fixed and is declared to continue, and 
does accordingly continue, from thence by a line drawn at low 
water-mark along the western side of the said river Hooghly, bv,t 
excluding the ghauts of Ramkissenpore, Howrah and Sulkcah, 
where Posts or Metes arc fixed marked respectively Nos. 19, 20. 
and 21. until the said line reaches the northern point of Colonel 
Robertson's garden, or Jackapore aforesaid, where a Post or Mete 
is fixed, marked No. 22, and immediately opposite to the Post 
or Mete No. I, at Chitpore Bridge. 

‘‘Declared and proclaimed by order of the Governor-General 
in Council of Fort William in Bengal, this 10th day of September 
1794". 

(Signed) E. Hay. 

Secretary to the Government. 

(From Secton-Karr, Selections from Calcutta Gazettes 
Vol. 11 (1789-1797), Calcutta, 1865, pp. 129-132) 
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ZEMINDARS OR COLLECTORS OF CALCUTTA* 
(1700-1990) 


Sheldon, Ralph (1700) 
l^owchcr, Benjamin ( 1 704- 
1705) 

Winder, Jonathan (Sept. 24 to 
Oct. 7, 1705) 

Cok, John (Oct. 8, 1705 to 
Sept. 23, 1706) 

Kinp, Arthur (April 8 to Sept. 
23 1706) 

Lloyd, William (Sept. 23 to 
Nov. 1706) 

Bugden, William (Nov. 1706 
to Dec. 1709) 

Lloyd, William (Dec. 1709) 
Blunt, Samuel (Feb. 16, 1710) 
Spencer (Feb. 1710) 

Ciilvert, John (July 1710 to 
July 13. 1711) 

Feake, Samuel (July 13, 1711) 
Lloyd, William (August 31. 

nil) 

Williamson, James (October 1 

1711 to July 28, 1712) 
Deane, John (July 28 to 

August 15, 1712) 

Page. Edward (August 15, 

1712 to May 6, 1714) 
Browc, Samuel (May 6. 1714 

to May 23, 1715) 

Deane, John (May 23, 1715) 
Frankland, Henry (April 1716 
to 1781) 

Spencer, William (July 1718 
to Jan. 1719) 


Collett, Waterworth (Feb. 

1719 to July 1920) 

Eyre, John (July 1720 to May 
1721) 

Stackhouse, John (May 1721 > 
Thomas, Bradclyu (.April 30, 
1728) 

Jackson. John (1743) 

Lyles. Ldward (1748) 

Samuel Rooper ( March 2. 
1740) 

HoKvcll, J.Z. ( 1752 to 1756) 
Collet. Matthess (1758) 
Frankland. William (Dec. 1759 
to November 1760) 

Sumner. William B. t!76o» 

F.lhs. William (Dec. 1760 ti* 
.Aug. 1761) 

Aniyatt. Peter (-'.pt. 1761 to 
March 1763) 

Marriott. Randolph (.March 
to May. 1763) 

Billers, William (May 1763 
to March, 1764) 

Middleton. Samuel (March 

1764 to Sept. 1764) 

Playdell. Charles Stafford 

r’Oet. 1764 to July 1765) 
Gruj, George (1765) 

Sumner, William B. (.August 

1765 to M.'iy 1766) 

Watts, Hugh (June 1766 to 

Feb. 1767) 
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Russell, Claude (Feb. 1767 
to August, 1767) 

Beecher, Richard <Sepl. 1767 
to May, 1768) 

Ffloyer, Charles (Officiating 
in 1767) 

Alexander, James (1768 to 
October, 1769) 

Russell, Claude (November 
1769 to October 1770) 
Holme, John (1770 to August 

1772) 

Lewis, Samuel (Angu-t to 
November, 1772) 

Lane, Thoma^ ( November 
1772 to February 1773) 
Dacres, Philip Milner 
(February 1773 to May 

1773) 

Barwell, Richard (June to 
August, 1773) 

Graham, J. (August 1773) 
D.xcrcs, Philip- Milner 
cember 1773 lo 1774) 

Cottrell, Henry (JanuarN 1775 
to December 1775) 

Cforing, Charles (Jantiar) 1776 
to December 1777) 
Anderson, D. (January 1778 
lo Mav 1780) 

G(4ding, E. (sometime in 
1778) 

Evelyn, John (May 1780 to 
April 1*82) 

More, J. (1782) 

Douglas, Thomas (May 1782 
to August 1783) 

Scott, John (July 1784 to 
April 1785) 


Seton, Alexander (May 1785 
to September 1786 & May 
1788 to September, 1788) 
Lumsden J. (Acting Collector, 
1786 to 1788) 

Harrington, J.H. (Acting Col- 
lccti)r. Sept, to 31 si Octo- 
ber, 1788) 

Gladwin, Francis (November 
1788 to May 1789) 
Graham, James (August 1799 
to F^ebruary 1801) 

Fitzroy, Frederick (March 
1801 t(^ March 1803) 
Ihoinhill, John (1803 to 
April 1804) 

Probv, J. J. B. (May 1804 to 
July 1805) 

n*OyIy, Sir John (1806 to 
September 1807) 

Treves, Pellegrine (October 
1 807 to I S I I ) 

Ihackcray, Richmond (1812 
to 1813) 

Hook, W. (1814 t(> 1815) 
Ogilvie, Adam (1815) 
Forsyth. John ( Acting Collcc- 
ti>r in 1816) 

D Oyly, C'harlcs ( Acting 
Collector 1816) 

Trower, Charles (1817 to 
1819) 

Lind, Alexander Francis 
(January 1819) 

Chase, R. ; Phillips. C. ; 
Wardc, G. ; Petre, W. ; 

I rotter, J. , Wills, R. ; 
Hunter, R. ; Magniac, F. 
Lane ; Wyatt, T. ; Lind» 
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A.F.— Collectors from 

1819 to 1823. 

C. Trower, (1823 to 1835) 
Henry Swann Oldfield. (18.^r>) 
J. C, Erskinc, 1837 
,C. Francis, 29 August 1837 
(Uncovenanted Civil 
Servant ) 

J.^ Martin, W. Byrne, M. 
Crow, M. Johnstone. D. W. 
Fraser, J. H. Young (upto 
1853 I 

— mil known 

F. A. Lustington. December. 
1855 

H. T Trevor. 1856 
William He\shan. 1 8. - 61 1 
Kailash Ch.' Dutt. 1857 
Sib Ch. Dutt. Sept. 1860 to 
Nov. 1861 

Abhoy Ch. Mullick. Dec 1862 
Hampton. 1862 
J. Mackenzie. 1872 

G. M. (ioiKlricke. 1882 

R. Sterndale. May. 1884 
Durgag.iti Banerjee, 1888 
Chandra Narayan Singh, 1901 
Mahananda Gupta. 1903 

J. T. Balx'Uean, 1906 
Jamini Mohan Das. 1915 
Nityaiianda Bhar, 1917 
J. Ci. Dunlop I.C.S.. 191‘) 

R. Birly I.C.S., 1920 
1 B. Bradley-Birt. I.C.S.. 1921 


Rajnarain Banerjee. 1926 
Suresh Ch. Sen, 1930 
Khan Bahadur 
Mahmood Ahmad, 1938 
Rai Bahadur 
Anil Ch. Lahiri. 1943 
Charu Ch. Sen. 18 February 
1946 to 1 .March 1948 

S. Dasgupta. January 1948 

R. Bose, .March, 1948 

K. N. Mitra. January. 1949 
S N. Bose. July 1950 to Juh. 
1952 

N. C. Ghosh. August, 1952 
31 Dec.. 1957 ' 

K. Bhattacharyya. January 
1. 1958 u> .Aug. 1961 
.M. K. Chakrabarti. Sept. 1961 
to June 4. 1965 
Dr. A. R. Biswas, July. 1965 to 
June 13, 1969 

T. P. Bhattacharyya. Sept. 196^ 
to July. 1991 " 

P. L. Bhattacharyya. Feb.. 1972 
to July. 197 > 

N. Ganguly. .Al» 6. 1973 to 
March 23. 1976 

S S. .Mukherje.', M.irch 24. 1976 
to Jan. 31. 1979 

S. R. Chakrabarti. February 
1979 to Dec. 31. 1980 ’ 

B. Bhattacharyya. January 13, 
1981 — 


From Wilson's hurly Anniifs (3 Vf’ mest. and Sterndale s Hiucricat 
Account of the Calcutta CoUfctorate and Rainey's Historical and 
Topographical sketch of Calcutta. 
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POLICE DIVISIONS OF CALCUTTA IN 1785 

Calcutta Gazette, June 9th, 1785 

Notice is hereby given, that the Commissioners of Police hav- 
ing found it necessary to make sundry alterations in the mode of 
conducting the duties of Scavenger of the Town of Calcutta, 
which duties they have thought proper to place under the mai.- 
agement of Joseph Sherburne, who holds his Oflicc at Nos. 1 
and 3 in his bazar, it is requested that all persons, inhabitants of 
Calcutta, will attend to the following regulations, which have been 
made with the approbation of the Hon’blc the Governor General 
and Council : — 

I. The Town divided into 31 divisions, there being as many 
Thannahdars. 

II. Seven Thannahs to the English Town, four Carts stationed 
at each, bearing the number of their respective Thannahs. Two 
Carts to each in the Black Town. 

III. All applications to be made to the Superintendent s 
Officers in each Thannahs, and in cases of their inattention or 
neglect, to the Superintendent at his Office. 

IV. The regulations now existing with respect to laying dirt 
and rubbish in 'the Streets, to be strictly enforced. 


Divisions and Thannahs of Calcutta 


No. Where situated 

Thannahdars 

Superintendent Officers 

1 . Armenian Church 

Soobhanny 

Emaum Bux 

2. Old Fort 

Ram Sing 

Shaik Deedar 



Mahomed 

3. Chandpaul Gaut 

4. South of the Great 

Sheryct Ullah 

Mahmud Ameer 

Tank 

Alladey 

Eyaz Ullah 

5. Durrunitulla 

Wadd Cawn 

Mahmud Bacoor 

6. Old Court House 

.Mootey Ullah 

Najeeb UUah 

7. Dumtulla 

8. AmraguUy & Pon- 

Ramkisseo 

Shaik Jawn Mahomed 

chanand TuUa 

Ryam Uddeen 

Golam Rohmut 
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No. Where situated Thannahdars Superintendent Officers 


9. China Bazar 

10. Chandnee Choke 

11. Tnil Bazar 

12. Gouh Mah Poker 

13. Chuook Danga 

14. Simlah Bazar 
fs. Lunluncah Bazar 
16. Molungah & 

Putool Dungah 
1 7^ Cober Dingar 

18. Byta Khannah 

19. Sham Pucknuah 

20. Soam Bazar 

21. Pudda Puckreah 

22. Coomar TuHcy 

23. Joora Sanko 

24. Mutchua Bazar 
2.5. Jaun Bazar 

26. Dinga Bangah 

27. Sootanutly Haut 
Colla 

28. Duoy Huattah 

29. Hanse Piwkriah 

30. Colimbah 

31. Jora Bagaun 


Sitteram 
Ramnauth 
Anwar 
Beer Sing 
Bancha Ram 
Roshun 
Taze Udden 

Soonah Ullah 

Atlaram 

Connoy 

Totaram 

Sunker 

Sullagc Ram 

Hurrikisna 

Gopcc & Attaram 

Soobhanny 

Colly Chum 

Fuckcer Chand 

.Abdul Jubba 

Totaram 

Issorey 

Mohun 

Totaram 


Mahmud Tuckay 
Ram Sing 
Punnah Ullah 
Mahmud Cawn 
Beycant Cawn 
Hossain Cawn 
Jowan Cawn 

Pir Mahomed 
Shack Sakecr 
Bruary Cawn 
Mahmud Cawm 
Jar Ullah 
Punchoo Cawn 
Ban\ Roy 
Soobunky Panah 
Shaik Emaum L'ddod 
Mahmud Kamil 
Shaik Emaum Cawn 

Bunjun Sing 
Che<}.*h Ram 
KhoSf' .’ Sing 
Shaik Burkoot Ullah 
Bc\;oo Roy 


N.B. The regulations may be seen at large, or copies taken, 
on application at the Commission House. 

By Order of the Commissioners, 

Fort William. H. HONYCOMB, Secretary 

May ISth, 1785 

(From Seton-Karr's Selections from Calcutta for the scars 1784- 
1788. Vol. I, Calcutta, 1864, pp. 1 Id-16). 
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'[SCHEDULE H 
CALCUTTA 

[Sftf sections 2(9), 601 and 625) 

BOUNDARIES 

A Ime drawn along the outer edge of Pramanick Ghat Road. 
Kashinath Duta Road. Kali Charan Chose Road and Ranikrishn<i 
Ghose Road, thence southward along the western edge of thc 
Eastern Railways where the boundary line meets the New 
Canal, thence eastward along the southern bank of the 
New Canal and Kestopur Canal up to the point where it 
meets the Eastern Metropolitan Bypass ; thence southward 
along the western edge of the Eastern MetrojX)litan By pas', 
to the point where it meets the New Canal ; thence southwarii 
along the eastern bank of New Canal to the point where it meets 
the outlet for stormwater ; thence southeast along the western 
edge of Dr. B. N. Dey Road to the end of Dhapu mau^a tJ.L. 
No. 2 ) ; thence southward along the eastern boundary of Dhapa 
mauza (J. L. No, 2) ; up to the ptrint where it meets die 
southern boundary of Chowbhaga mauza (J. L. .No. .‘^l, thence 
further west along the southern boundary of Chowohaga mauza 
(J. L. No. 3) ; thence southward along the eastern Ixtundaries 
of Chowbhaga (J. L. No. 3), Nonadanga (J. L. No. 10 >, .Ma- 
durdaha (J. L. No. 12), Kalikapur (J. L. No. 20), Barakhola 
(J.L. No. 21 ) mauzas to the point where it meets the northern 
boundary of Chuk Ganiagachi mauza (J.L. No. 24); thence 
eastward along the northern boundary of Chak Ganiagachi 
mauza (J. L. No. 24) to the point where it meets the nortli- 
ca.stern boundary of Nayabad mauza (J.L. No. 25); thence 

t. Schzdutc I was substituted for original schedule I by section IV of 
the Calcutta Municipal Corporation (Amendment) Act, 1983 (West 
Bengal Act XXXIl of 1983), vide Calcutta Gazette notification No. 
27<ML dated ist November. 1983. w.e.f. 4/1/84 vide noiifkaiion 
No. 959/C4/MIA— 26/83 dated 21.12.83, 
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outh and westward along the eastern and southern boundaries 
f Nayabad mauza (J. L. No. 25) to the point where it meets 
he northern boundary of Chak Garia mauza (J.L. No. 26) ; 
hence south and westward along the eastern and southern 
boundaries of Chak Garia mauza (J. L. No. 26) and southern 
boundaries of Briji (J.L. No. 27) and Baisnabghata (J.L. .No. 
28) mauzas to the point where it meets the eastern boundary of 
Kamdahari mauza (J.L. No. 49) ; thence southward along the 
eastern boundary of Kamdahari mauza (J.L. No. 49) ; thence 
westeward along the southern boundaries of Kamdahari (J.L. 
No. 49), Brahniapur (J.L. No. 48), Rainagar (J.L. No. 47 k 
B ansdroni (J.L. No. 45), Chakdah (J.L. No. 44) and Purba 
PutiSri (J. L. No. 43) mauzas to the point where it meets the 
eastern bank of Kaorapukur Khal ; thence across the Kaorapukur 
Khal eastward to the point where it meets Dhalipara Road : 
tlien^-: \.v,i*'Vard akag Dhalipara Road and along Dag Nos. 80. 
81. 82. 83. 87, 88, 91, 92. 93, 96, 354, 353, 100, 103, 102 of 
Chak Thakurani mauza (J.L. No. 24) ; thence southward along 
Dag Nos. 3563, 3564, 3813, 3565, 3566. 3585, 3584 up to Dag 
No. 3586 oi Purba Barisha mauza (J. L. No. 23) ; thence west- 
ward up to Dag No. 3612 of Purba Barisha mauza (J.L. No. 
23) ; thence again southward along Dag Nos. 3809, 3613, 3795, 
3796, 3797, 3799, 3800, 3801 and 3802 of Purba Barisha mauza 
(J. L. No. 23) ; thence westward along Mahatm? Gandhi Road 
to the point where it meets Diamond Harbour oad ; thence 
acroNS Diamond Harbour Road and westward along the southern 
Ixmndary of mauza Paschim Barisha (J.L. No 19) up to Dag 
No. 2161 of Paschim Barisha mauza (J.L. No. 19); thence 
northward along Dag Nos. 2160, 2159, 2158, 2157, 2154. 2652, 
2651, ?28(). 26.50, 2153, 2139, 2642, 2638, 2587, 2354 and 
2353 of mauza Pa.schim Barisha (J.L. No. 19) ; thence further 
nortli along Dag Nos. 2335, 2324, 2396, 2234, 2208 and 2215 
of mauza Sarsuna ^,J.L. No. 17) ; thence westward along Dag 
Nos 2.309, 2275, 2199, 2201, 2130, 2127, 2124, 2123, 2122, 
2120. 2119. 2118, 2116, 2348, 237.^ 745, 744, 742. .41, 739 
and 738 of mauza Sarsuna (J.L. No. 17) ; thence northward 
along Dag Nos. 737, 736, 735, 734 and 973 of mauza Sarsuna 
(J.L. No. 17) and along Dag Nos. 177, 176 175, 174, 173, 
172 and 171 of mauza Sonamukhi (J.L, No. 34) ; thence west 
and northward along Dag Nos. 726, 725, 722, 718, 717, 716,^ 

34 
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699, 1648, 696, 682, 681, 680, 679, 678, 672, 671, 165?, 590, 
591, 593, 594, 537, 533, 532, 531, 530, 529, 527, 526, 525, 
524, 470, 473, 472, and 113' of Sarsuna mauza (J. L. No. 17) ; 
thence westward along Dag Nos. 780, 779, 841, 812, 719 and 
452 of mauza Shibrampur (J. L. No. 18) ; thence northward and 
westward along the we.stcrn boundary of Shibrampur mauza and 
southern edge of Shibrampur Road to the point where it meets 
Ho Chi Minh Saroni ; thence eastward along southern edge of 
the Ho Chi Minh Sarani to the point where it meets KashxJanga 
Road ; thence further east along the northern edge of Ho Chi 
Minh Sarani to Diig No. 2588 of mauza Sarsuna (J. L. No. 17) ; 
thence northward along the western edge of Belcdanga Road up 
to Dag No. 2933 of mauza Parui (J. L. No. 3 ) ; thence further 
north along Dag Nos. 2933. 2932, 2931, 2930. 2929. 2874, 
2873, 2872, 2871. 2868, 2870, 2869, 2855, 2854, 2853. 2852 
and 2849 of mauza Parui (J.L. No. 3) ; then eastward along 
Dag Nos. 2848, 2847, 2843. 2840, 2838, 3501 and 2836 of 
Parui mauza (J.L. No. 3) ; thence northward along Dag Nos. 
2835, 2834, 2833, 2832, 2831, 2824, 2823, 2813, 2809 2808, 
2807, 2806, 2802 and 2801 of Parui mauza (J.L. No. 3); 
thence further north along Dag Nos. 768, 767. 765. 764, 763, 
762, 761, 758, 757, 719, 1231, 714, 716, 715, 1189. 713. 
1190, 703, 313, 330 and 329 of Bchala mauza (J. L. No. 2) ; 
thence westward along Dag Nos. 328, 327, 325, 320 and 317 
of Behala mauza (J. L. No. 2) ; thence northward along Dag 
Nos. 257, 256, 253, 251, 250, 127, 126, 120, 12i; 66 and 65 
of mauza Behala (J. L. No. 2) to the point where it meets Budge 
Budge Road, and thence westward along Budge Budge Road 
up to Hatchala Hindu Burial Ground ; thence northward along 
the western boundary of the Port Commissioner's land upto the 
point where it meets Trenching Ground Road near its junction 
writh Dinu Mistry Lane ; thence westward along the northern 
boundaries of Rant Das Hati, Makhalhati and Panebur mauzas 
to the point «4iere it meets Kankhuli Road ; thence southward 
^ong the eaatem edge of Kankuli Road to the point where it 
nsMets ^ western boundary of Panchur mauza ; thence west and 
northward and ^ain westward along the eastern and northern 
boundaries of Panebur mouza to liw point where it meets Akra 
Road ; ttcBce across Akra Road and northwar d , eastward, again 
northward, westward, soutlnrard and again weatwasd along 
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eastern, northern and western boundaries of Akra mauza to the 
point where it meets the river Hooghly ; thence northward along 
the eastern bank of the river Hooghly and eastward along the 
southern bank of the river Hooghly up to the point where it 
meets eastern side road in continuation of Clyde Row ; thence 
eastward along the southern edge of Clyde Row to tho point 
* where it meets St. George's Gate Road (Munsi Premchand 
Sarani) ; thence southward along the eastern edge of St. George’s 
Gate Road (Munsi Premchand Sarani) to the point where it 
meets Kidderpur Road ; thence northward along the western 
edge of Kidderpur Road and Red Road to the point where it 
meets Lawrence Road ; thence westward along the southern 
edjy of Lawrence Ri)ad and Eden Garden Road and a line drawn 
in continuation of Eden Garden Road to tlic river Hooghly; 
thence northward along the eastern bank of the river Hooghly 
to the western terminus of Pramanick Ghat Road, 
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